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T  O 


His  most  Serene  Highness 

THE 

Duke  of  Chartres, 


Mv  Lord, 

WH  E  N  I  began  the  Ancient  Hlfto- 
ry,  Your  most  Serene  High- 
ness was  in  the  firft  years  of  Your 
infancy,  and  neither  the  Work  nor  its  Author 
had  the  advantage  of  being  known  to  You. 
Permit  me  to  do  at  this  time  what  I  could  not 
then,  and  in  finifhing  my  labour,  to  adorn  it 
with  the  name  of  Your  Highness. 

Since  His  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
defired,  that  I  fhould  have  the  honour  of  af- 
lifting  fometimes  at  Your  ftudies,  I  have  been 
perfonally  a  witnefs  of  the  exad  account  You 
have  given,  almoft  always  in  His  prefence,  of 
the  whole  feries  of  this  Hiftory  ^  and  it  gave 
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me  great  fatisfadtion  to  fee,  that  a  Work  of 
mine,  intended  principally  for  the  inftrudion 
of  Youth,  was  of  fome  ufe  to  a  Prince  in 
whofe  education  the  public  is  fo  highly  inte- 
refled.  Now  you  have  entered  into  the  Ro- 
man Hiftory,  My  Lord,  I  ferve  you  no  lon- 
ger as  a  guide ;  and  you  advance  in  it  with  fo 
rapid  a  pace,  that  I  cannot  fo  much  as  follow 
You  :  but  I  have  at  leaft  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
and  admiring  Your  progrefs. 

In  the  continual  attention  to  infpire  You 
with  fentiments  worthy  of  Your  birth,  it  is 
with  great  reafon.  My  Lord,  that  a  diftin- 
guifhed  preference  to  all  the  other  exercifes  of 
Literature  is  given  to  Hiftory.  Hiftory,  as  it 
is  more  capable  than  any  other  of  forming 
their  minds  and  hearts,  is  properly  the  ftudy  of 
Princes.  Befides  fetting  before  them  illuftri- 
ous  examples  of  all  the  virtues  that  fuit  their 
high  ftation,  it  has  the  power  of  telling  them 
the  truth  at  all  times,  and  of  ftiewing  them 
even  their  own  faults,  without  fear  of  offend- 
ing the  delicacy  of  their  felf-love.  As  it  cen- 
fures  vices  in  a  manner  not  perfonal  to  them, 
they  find  its  judgment  neither  bitter  nor  of- 
fenfive.  In  fpeaking  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
his  fon,  when  it  defcribes  the  mean  and  unwor- 
thy adions,  that  fullied  the  glory  of  their  reigns, 
are  they  not  fo  many  lefTons  for  all  Princes,  fo 
unfortunate  to  abandon  themfelves  to  the  fame 
exceffes  ? 
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Modeft  and  fearful  Truth,  rarely  admitted 
into  the  palaces  of  the  Great,  dares  not  give 
them  lelTons  in  her  own  perfon  face  to  face. 
She  borrows  the  voice  of  Hiftory,  and  con- 
cealed under  the  difguife  of  that  name,  gives 
Princes  with  affurance  advice,  which  perhaps 
they  would  never  receive  from  any  other  quar- 
ter, fo  much  is  difgrace  apprehended  from  fa- 
lutary  but  dangerous  Remonftrances. 

You  deteft  flattery  even  now.  My  Lord, 
and  fuffer  even  the  jufteft:  praifes  with  pain. 
You  fincerely  love  truth,  even  when  it  might 
not  be  agreeable  to  You.  I  fhall  never  forget 
Your  wife  anfwer  on  an  occafion,  wherein  I 
made  ufe  of  the  liberty  You  had  given  me, 
of  reprefenting  to  You  whatever  I  might  be- 
lieve for  Your  advantage.  Far  from  taking 
offence  at  it,  You  were  pleafed  to  declare, 
that  you  knew  me  for  one  of  Your  beft  friends 
by  that  mark.  Yes,  My  Lord,  (fufftr  me 
to  repeat  it  after  You)  Your  good.  Your  real, 
friends  will  always  be  thofe,  who  have  the 
courage  to  tell  You  the  truth,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  Your  difpleafure :  But  unfortunately  their 
number  will  always  be  very  fmall. 

For  want  of  them,  Hiftory,  with  which 
You  will  early  have  contracted  a  kind  of  fami- 
liarity, will  fupply  You  with  abundance,  and 
thofe  of  great  fame  :  an  Ariftides,  a  Phocion, 
a  Pion,  a  Cyrus,  a  Titus,  and  a  Trajan,  and 
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the  many  others  already  known  to  You.  How 
many  fine  things.  My  Lord,  have  thefe 
great  men  to  fay  to  You  upon  all  that  can  ren- 
der a  Prince  truly  worthy  of  love  and  efteem ! 
How  eafy  an  accefs  will  they  find  to  an  heart, 
like  Yours,  good,  compaflionate,  docile,  and 
void  of  pride  and  haughtinefs !  Our  Greeks 
and  Romans,  My  Lord,  are  highly  proper 
perfons  to  undeceive  the  Great  in  refpedt  to 
the  falfe  ideas  they  often  form  to  themfelves  of 
glory  and  grandeur  j  which  are  ufually  made 
to  con  fill;  either  in  the  vain  glitter  of  fliining 
actions,  or  the  frivolous  trappings  of  oftentation 
and  luxury  ;  whereas  thofe  heroes  of  antiqui- 
ty, all  Pagans  as  they  were,  regarded  pleafures, 
riches,  pomp  and  magnificence,  with  con- 
tempt, and  believed  themfelves  inverted  with 
power  only  to  do  good,  and  to  render  man- 
kind happy. 

It  mufl:  however  be  owned.  My  Lord, 
that  thefe  virtues,  how  (hining  foever  they 
were,  wanted  what  was  moft  efifential  to  them : 
and  though  a  reign  like  that  of  a  Cyrus,  or  a 
Trajan,  was  capable  in  one  fenfe  of  making 
the  people  happy  ;  Princes  would  be  very  un- 
fortunate, if  they  contented  themfelves  with 
thofe  phantoms  of  virtue  which  had  neither 
life  nor  foul  in  them.  Now  that  life,  that 
foul,  My  Lord,  is  piety,  is  the  fear  of  God, 
without  which  all  that  is  greateft  in  this  world 
is  mere  fhadow  and  nothing. 
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What  profane  Hiftory  cannot  fupply  You 
with,  My  Lord,  You  have  the  advantage  of 
feeing  every  moment  before  Your  eyes  in  the 
perfon  of  Your  Father,  in  whom  piety  exalts  all 
His  other  excellent  qualities,  and  who  efteems 
the  happinefs  of  beinga  Chriftian  infinitely  more 
than  the  high  rank  of  firft  Prince  of  the  blood 
of  France.  May  You,  My  Lord,  imitate  and 
(I  am  not  afraid  of  offending  Him  when  I  fay 
it)  furpafs  the  examples  He  fets  before  You. 
Thefe  are  the  wifhes  I  inceffandy  make  for 
Your  most  Serene  Highness,  which 
without  doubt  will  be  more  agreeable  to  You 
than  all  the  praifes  I  could  give  You.  I  am 
with  profound  refpedt  and  entire  devotion. 


My  Lord, 


Tour  Moji  Serene  Highness's 
Mqft  Humbky 

AND 

MoJi  Obedient  Servant, 


C.  R  O  L  L  I  N. 


T  O 


KINGSMILL  EVANS 

Of  Lincoln  S'Inn  J  Efq;  Barrifter  at 
LAW. 


S  IR, 

THOUGH  thefe  Sheets  upon  Polite 
Learning  and  Philofophy  could  not 
be  infcribed  to  a  better  Judge  of  them 
than  You,  the  moft  effential  quality  in  a  Pa- 
tron ;  neither  That,  nor  the  more  common 
motives  for  addreffes  of  this  kind,  induced  mc 
to  prefix  your  name  to  them. 

When  I  confider  the  language  of  Dedica- 
tion, and  that  I  am  writing  One  to  You,  I  am 
afraid  to  exprefs  the  leaft  part  of  what  I,  and 
every  body  that  has  the  honour  of  knowing 
You,  think  of  You,  leaft  it  fhould  be  inter- 
preted by  others,  as  the  ufual  ftrain  of  thefe 
Epiftles.  And  indeed,  how  can  one  fpeak  of 
You  with  the  ftridteft  truth ,  without  gi- 
ving room  for  the  malignity  of  fuch  Con- 
ftruitions  ? 


To 
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To  have  known  from  early  Youth  all  that 
the  ripeft  years  with  the  greateft  talents 
attain  of  Real  Science,  That  of  Things": 
To  live  with  freedom  and  gaiety  in  an  age  of 
univerfal  Corruption  of  manners  without  a 
Vice  :  To  have  a  goodnefs  of  Heart,  to  which 
nothing  is  comparable  but  goodnefs  of  Head 
in  the  fame  perfon :  are  Attributes  fo  incredible, 
that  one  would  fcarce  venture  to  advance  them 
of  any  body.  And  yet,  Sir,  forgive  me  for 
faying  it,  I  never  think  of  You,  but  I  have 
thefe  Ideas.  It  is  to  them  You  owe  this 
fmall  Prefent ;  and  that  I  might  do  the  little 
ftudies  You  firft  recommended  to  me,  the 
greateft  honour  of  which  I  conceived  them 
capable,    I  am  with  the  utmoft  refped. 

Sir, 

Tour  mofi  Humble 

AND 

Moji  Obedient  Servant, 


John  Stacie. 
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BOOK  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH. 


O  F 

POLITE  LEARNING, 

O  R    T  H  E 

BELLES  LETTRES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

POESY,  Hiftory,  and  Eloquence,  which 
are  the  fubjedts  o^  this  twenty-fifth  Book^ 
include  whatever  is  principally  meant  by 
Polite  Learning,  or  the  Belles  Lettres.  Of  all  the 
parts  of  literature,  this  has  the  moft  charms,  difplays 
the  moft  luftrCi  and  is  in  fome  fenfe  the  moft  capa-^ 
ble  of  doing  a  nation  honour  by  works,  which,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  exprefllon,  are  the  flower,  the 
brighteft  growth,  of  the  moft  refined  and  moft  exqui- 
fite  wit.  I  would  not  hereby  be  thought  to  under- 
value the  other  fciences  in  the  leaft,  of  which  I  fhall 
fpeak  in  the  fequelj  and  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
efteemed.  I  only  obferve,  that,  thofe  we  are  to  treac 
of  in  this  place,  have  fomething  more  animated, 
more  fhining,  and  confequently  more  apt  to  ftrike 
mankind,  and  to  excite  their  admiration ,  that  they 
are  acceffible  to  a  greater  number  of  perfons,  and  en- 
ter more  univerfally  than  the  reft  into  the  ufe  and 
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commerce  of  men  of  wit.  Poefy  feafons  the  folidity 
of  her  inftrudtions  with  attradtive  graces,  and  the 
pleafing  images,  in  which  fhe  induftrioufly  conveys 
them.  Hiftory,  in  recounting  the  events  of  paft 
ages  in  a  hvely  and  agreeable  manner,  excites  and 
gratifies  our  curiofity,  and  at  the  fame  time  gives  ufe- 
ful  lefTons  to  kings,  princes,  and  perfons  of  all  con- 
ditions, under  borrowed  names,  to  avoid  offending 
their  delicacy.  And  laftly  eloquence,  now  fhewing 
herfelf  to  us  with  a  fimple  and  modeft  grace,  and 
now  with  all  the  pomp  and  majefty  of  a  potent 
queen,  charms  the  foul,  whilft  fhe  engages  the  heart, 
with  a  fweetnefs  and  force,  againft  which  there  is  no 
refiflance. 

Athens  and  Rome,  thofe  two  great  theatres  of  hu- 
man glory,  have  produced  the  greatefl  men  of  the 
antient  world  as  well  for  valour  and  military 
knowledge,  as  ability  in  the  arts  of  government. 
But  would  thofe  great  men  have  been  known,  and 
their  names  not  been  buried  with  them  in  oblivi- 
on, without  the  aid  of  the  arts  in  queftion,  that 
have  given  them  a  kind  of  immortality,  of  which 
mankind  arc  fo  jealous  ?  Thofe  two  cities  them- 
felves,  which  are  ftill  univerfally  confidered  as  the 
primitive  fources  of  good  tafle  in  general,  and  which, 
in  the  midfl  of  the  ruins  of  fo  many  empires,  pre- 
ferved  a  tafte  for  polite  learning,  that  never  will  ex- 
pire ;  are  they  not  indebted  for  that  glory  to  the  ex- 
cellent works  of  poefy,  hiftory,  and  eloquence,  with 
which  they  have  enriched  the  univerfe  ? 

Rome  feemed  in  fome  fort  to  confine  herfelf  to 
this  tafte  for  the  Belles  Lettres ;  at  leaft  flie  excelled 
in  an  eminent  degree  only  in  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge,  which  fhe  confidered  as  more  ufeful  and  more 
glorious  than  all  other.  Greece  was  more  rich  as 
to  the  number  of  fciences,  and  embraced  them  all 
without  diftinftion.  Her  illuftrious  perfons,  her 
princes,  and  kings,  extended  their  protedlion  to 
fciencc  in  general,  of  whatfoever  kind  and  denomi- 
nation. 
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fiatlon.  Not  to  mention  the  many  others  who  have 
rendered  their  names  famous  on  this  account,  to 
what  was  Ptolemy  PhiJadelphus  indebted  for  the  re- 
putation that  diftinguifhed  him  fo  much  araongft  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  but  to  his  particular  care  in  drawing 
learned  men  of  all  kinds  to  his  court,  in  loading  them 
with  honours  and  rewards,  and  by  their  means  in 
caufing  all  arts  and  fciences  to  flourifh  in  his  domini- 
ons. The  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  enriched 
by  his  truly  royal  magnificence  with  fo  confiderable 
a  number  of  books,  and  the  celebrated  Mufeum, 
where  all  the  learned  afiembled,  have  made  his  name 
more  illuftrious,  and  acquired  him  a  more  folid  and 
lading  glory,  than  the  greatellof  conquefts  could  have 
done. 

France  does  not  give  place  to  Egypt  in  this  point, 
to  fay  no  more.  The  king's  famous  library,  infinitely 
augmented  by  the  magnificence  of  Lewis  XIV,  is  not 
the  leaft  illuftrious  circumftance  of  his  reign.  His 
fuccelTor  Lewis  XV,  who  fignalized  the  beginning  of 
his  own  by  the  glorious  eftabliihment  of  free  mftruftion 
in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  to  tread  in  the  fteps  of  his 
illuftrious  great-grandfather,  has  alfo  piqued  himfelf 
upon  making  the  augmentation  and  decoration  of 
the  royal  library  his  peculiar  care.    In  a  few  years  he 
has  enriched  it  with  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  thoufand 
printed  volumes,  and  almoft  eight  thoufand  manu- 
icripts,  part  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Colbert,  the  moft 
fcarce  and  antient  come  down  to  us ;  without  men- 
tioning thofe  brought  very  lately  from  Conftantinople 
by  the  Abbe  Sevin  :  fo  that  the  king's  library  at  pre- 
fent  amounts  to  about  ninety  thoufand  printed  vo- 
lumes, and  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  thoufand  ma- 
nufcripts.    It  only  remained  to  depofite  fo  precious 
a  treafure  in  a  manner  that  might  evidence  all  its 
value,  and  anfwer  the  reputation  and  glory  of  the 
kingdom.    This  Lewis  XV  has  alfo  done,  to  fulfil 
the  intentions  of  his  great-grandfather,  by  caufing  a 
fuperb  edifice  to  be  prepared  for  his  library;  which  is 
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already  the  admiration  of  all  ftrangers,  and,  when 
finiftied,  will  be  the  moft  magnificent  receptacle  for 
books  in  Europe. 

The  Mufeum  of  Alexandria  was  much  admired : 
but  what  was  it  in  comparifon  with  our  academies  of 
architedlure,  fculpture,  painting  ;  the  *  Academie 
Franroife,  that  of  polite  learning  or  the  Belles  Let- 
tres^  and  that  of  Sciences.  Add  to  thefe  the  two 
moft  antient  foundations  of  the  kingdom  the  Col- 
lege royal,  where  all  the  learned  languages,  and  al- 
moft  all  the  faiences  are  taught  and  the  Univerfity  of 
Paris,  the  mother  and  model  of  all  the  academies  in 
the  world,  whofe  reputation  fo  many  ages  have  not 
impaired,  and  who,  with  her  venerable  wrinkles, 
continually  retains  the  air  and  bloom  of  youth.  If 
the  number  of  the  learned,  who  fill  all  thefe  places, 
are  added  to  the  account,  and  their  penfions  efti- 
mated,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  reft  of  Europe 
has  nothing  comparable  to  France  in  thefe  refpedls. 
For  the  honour  of  the  prefent  reign  and  miniftry,  I 
cannot  forbear  obferving,  that  during  the  war  lately 
terminated  fo  happily  and  glorioufly  for  us,  the  pay- 
ment of  all  thofe  penfions  of  the  learned  was  neither 
fufpended  nor  delayed. 

The  reader  will,  1  hope,  pardon  this  fmall  digref- 
fion,  which  however  is  not  entirely  foreigh  to  my 
fubje£t,  for  the  fake  of  the  warm  love  of  my  country, 
and  the  juft  fenfe  of  gratitude  that  occafioned  it.  Be- 
fore I  proceed  to  my  fubjed:,  I  think  myfelf  obliged 
to  take  notice,  that  I  fhall  make  great  ufe  of  many 
of  the  diifertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of 
infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  efpecially  in  what 
relates  to  poefy.  Thofe  extracts  will  fhew  how  ca- 
pable that  academy  is  of  preferving  the  good  tafte  of 
the  antients. 

*  Academic  Franjoife,  ejlablijhed  1635) /cr  *^  purity  of  the 
Trench  tongue. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Poets. 

IT  is  evident,  if  we  confider  poetry  in  the  pu- 
rity of  its  firft  inftitution,  that  it  was  invented 
originally  to  render  the  public  homage  of  adoration 
and  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Majefty,  and  to  teach 
men  the  moft  important  truths  of  religion.  This  art, 
which  feems  fo  profane  in  our  days,  had  its  birth  in 
the  midft  of  feftivals,  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  On  thofe  folem.n  days,  when  the  He- 
brews celebrated  the  remembrance  of  the  wonders. 
God  had  wrought  in  their  favour,  and  when,  at  reft 
from  their  labours,  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  an 
innocent  and  neceffary  joy,  all  places  refounded  with 
canticles,  and  facred  fong,  whofe  noble,  fublime,  and 
majeftic  ftile  fuited  the  ^reatnefs  of  the  God  they 
praifed.  In  thofe  divine  canticles  what  throngs  do 
we  not  fee  of  the  moft  lively  and  animated  beauties  \ 
Rivers  rolling  back  to  their  fources  feas  opening 
and  flying  with  dread  ;  hills  that  fkip,  and  moun- 
tains that  melt  like  wax  and  difappear  i  heaven  and 
earth  trembling  and  liftening  with  awe  and  filence  ; 
and  all  nature  in  motion,  and  ftiaken  before  the 
face  of  its  author. 

But  as  the  human  voice  alone  failed  in  the  utterance 
of  fuch  amazing  wonders,  and  feemed  too  weak  ta 
the  people  to  exprefs  the  lively  fenfe  of  gratitude  a^^ 
adoration  with  which  they  were  animated,  to  ex- 
prefs them  with  greater  force,  they  called  in  to  their 
aid  the  big  voices  of  thundring  drums,  trumpets,  and 
all  other  inftruments  of  mufic.  In  a  kind  of  tranl- 
port  and  religious  enthufiafm  this  did  not  fuffice ;  and 
the  body  was  alfo  made  to  have  a  part  in  the  holy 
joy  of  the  foul  by  impetuous  but  concerted  emotions, 
in  order  that  every  thing  in  man  might  render  ho- 
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mage  to  the  Divinity.  Such  were  the  beginnings  of 
mufic,  dancing,  and  poetry. 

What  man  of  good  tafte,  who,  though  not  full 
of  refped  for  the  facred  books,  fliould  read  the 
fongs  of  Mofes  with  the  fame  eyes  he  reads  the  odes 
of  Pindar,  but  would  be  obliged  to  own  that  this 
Mofes,  whom  we  know  as  the  firft  hiftorian  and  le- 
giflator  of  the  world,  is  at  the  fame  time  the  firft 
and  moft  fublime  of  poets  ?  In  his  writings,  poetry 
even  at  the  firft  inftant  of  its  birth  appears  perfed, 
becaufe  God  himfelf  infpircs  it,  and  the  neceffity  of 
arriving  by  degrees  at  perfection,  i^  a  condition  an- 
nexed only  to  arts  of  human  invention.  The  pro- 
phets and  the  pfalms  prefent  us  alfo  with  the  like  mo  - 
dels. In  them  Ihines  out  that  true  poefy  in  all  her 
majefty  of  light,  which  excites  none  but  happy  pafr- 
fions,  which  moves  the  heart  without  depraving  it, 
which  pleafes  without  foothing  our  frailties,  which 
engages  our  attention  without  amufing  us  with  trivial 
and  ridiculous  tales,  which  inftrudls  us  without  dif- 
guft,  which  makes  us  know  God  without  reprefenting 
him  under  images  unworthy  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
which  always  furprizes  without  leading  us  aftray  thro* 
fantaftic  regions  and  chimerical  wonders.  Always 
agreeable,  always  ufeful  ;  noble  by  bold  expreiTions, 
glowing  figures,  and  ftill  more  by  the  truths  fhe  de- 
nounces, it  is  ilie  alone  that  deferves  the  name  of 
divine  language. 

When  men  had  transferred  to  creatures  the  ho- 
mage due  only  to  the  Creator,  poefy  followed  the  for- 
tune of  religion,  always  preferving  however  traces 
of  her  firft  origin.  She  was  employed  at  firft  to  thank 
the  falfe  divinities  for  their  fuppofed  favours,  and  tq 
demand  new  ones.  She  was  foon  indeed  applied  to 
other  ufes :  but  in  all  times  care  was  taken  to  bring 
her  back  to  her  original  deftination.  Hefiod  has 
wrote  the  genealogy  of  the  gods  in  verfe  :  a  very  an^ 
tient  poet  compoled  the  hymns  ufually  afcribed  to 
Homer  ;  of  which  kind  of  poem  Callimachus  after- 
wards wrote  othtrs.  Even  the  wcrks,  that  turned 
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upon  different  fubjedts,  condudled  and  decided  the 
events  they  related  by  the  intervention  and  miniftra- 
tion  of  divinities.  They  taught  mankind  to  confi- 
der  the  gods  as  the  authors  of  whatever  happens  in 
nature.  Homer>  and  the  other  poets,  every  where 
reprefent  them  as  the  fole  arbiters  of  our  dcftinies. 
It  is  by  them  our  courage  is  either  exalted  or  deprel- 
fed  j  they  give  or  deprive  us  of  prudence  ;  difpenfe 
fuccefs  and  victory  ;  and  occafion  repulfe  and  defeat. 
Nothing  great  or  heroic  is  executed  without  the  fe- 
cret  or  vifible  affiftance  of  fome  divinity.  And  of 
all  the  truths  they  inculcate,  they  prefent  none  mora 
frequently  to  our  views,  and  eftablifh  none  with  more 
care,  than  that  valour  and  wildom  are  of  no  avail 
without  the  aid  of  Providence. 

One  of  the  principal  views  of  poefy,  and  which 
was  a  kind  of  natural  confequence  of  the  firft,  was 
alfo  to  form  the  manners.    To  be  convinced  of  this^ 
we  have  only  to  confider  the  particular  end  of  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  poetry,  and  to  obferve  the  general 
practice  of  the  moft  illuftrious  poets.    The  Epic  po- 
em propofed  from  the  firft  to  give  us  inftru6tions  dif-. 
guifed  under  the  allegory  of  an  important  and  heroic 
aftion.    The  Ode,  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of  great 
men,  in  order  to  excite  the  general  imitation  of  others. 
Tragedy,  to  infpire  us  with  horror  for  guilt,  by  the 
fatal  effeds  that  fucceed  it  i  and  with  veneration  for 
virtue,  by  the  juft  praifes  and  rewards  which  attend 
it.    Comedy  and  fatire,  to  corredl  whilft  they  divert 
us,  and  to  make  implacable  war  with  vice  and  folly. 
Elegy,  to  fhed  tears  upon  the  tombs  of  perfons,  wha 
deferve  to  be  lamented.    And  laftly  the  paftoral 
poem,  to  fing  the  innocence  and  plealures  of  rural 
life.    If  any  of  thefe  kinds  of  poetry  have  in  fuc- 
ceeding  times  been  employed  to  different  purpofes, 
it  is  certain,  that  they  were  made  to  deviate  from 
their  natural  inftitution,  and  that  in  the  beginning^ 
they  all  tended  to  the  feme  end,  which,  was  to  render 
man  better, 
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I  fhall  purfue  this  fubjedt  no  farther,  which  would 
carry  me  beyond  my  bounds.  I  confine  myfelf  in 
fpeaking  of  the  poets  to  thofe  who  have  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  moft  in  each  kind  of  poetry,  and  fhall 
begin  with  the  Greeks.  I  fhall  then  proceed  to  the 
Latines,  partly  uniting  them  however  fometimes, 
efpecially  when  it  may  feem  necefTary  to  compare 
them  with  each  other. 

i^s  I  have  occafionally  treated  part  of  v/hat  relates 
to  thefe  illuflrious  writers  elfewhere,  to  avoid  ufelefs 
and  tedious  repetitions,  the  reader  will  permit  me  to 
refer  him  thither,  when  the  fame  matter  recurs. 

ARTICLE  I. 
Of  the  Greek  poets. 

EVERY  body  knows,  that  poefy  was  brought 
into  Italy  from  Greece,  and  that  Rome  is  in- 
debted to  her  for  all  the  reputation  and  glory  fhe  ac^ 
quired  of  this  kind, 

S  E  C  T.  I. 

Of  the  Greek  poets,  who  excelled  in  epic  poetry, 

IP  O  not  rank  either  the  Sibyls,  or  Orpheus,  and 
Mufasus,  in  the  number  of  the  poets.  All  the 
learned  agree,  that  the  poems  afcribed  to  them  are 
fuppofitious. 

HOMER. 

Herod.  The  period  of  time  when  Homer  was  born  is  not 
i  2.  c.  5  J.  ygj-y  certain.  Herodotus  places  it  four  hundred  years 
3120  before  himfelf,  and  Ufher  fixes  the  birth  of  Hero- 
Am.  J.  C.  dotus  in  the  year  of  the  world  3520.  According  to 
which  Homer  mufl  have  been  born  in  the  year  3120, 
that  is  to  fay,  340  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 

We  have  no  better  affurances  concerning  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  for  which  honour  feven  cities  con- 
tended. 
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tended.  Smyrna  feems  to  have  carried  it  againft  the 
reft. 

I  have  fpoke  of  epic  poetry  and  Homer  towards 
the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  this  hiftory,  and 
with  much  greater  extent  in  the  firft  of  my  treatife 
upon  the  ftudy  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  where  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  the  reader  a  tafte  of  the  beauties 
of  this  poet. 

Virgil,  if  we  may  judge  of  his  views  by  his  work, 
feems  to  have  propofed  no  lefs  to  himfelf  than  to  dif- 
pute  the  fuperiority  of  epic  poetry  with  Greece,  and 
borrowed  arms  from  his  rival  himfelf  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  He  juftly  difcerned,  that  as  he  was  to  bring 
the  hero  of  his  poem  from  the  banks  of  the  Scaman- 
der,  it  would  be  neceffary  for  him  to  imitate  the 
Odyffey,  which  contains  a  great  feries  of  voyages 
and  narratives ;  and  as  he  was  to  make  him  fight 
for  his  fettlement  in  Italy,  that  it  would  be  as  ne- 
cefTary  to  have  the  Iliad  perpetually  before  his  eyes, 
which  abounds  with  adion,  battles,  and  all  that  in- 
|:ervention  of  the  gods,  which  heroic  poetry  requires, 
^neas  makes  voyages  like  Ulyffes,  and  fights  like 
Achilles.  Virgil  has  interwoven  the  forty-eight 
books  of  Homer  in  the  twelve  of  the  ^neid.  In  the 
fix  firft  we  difcover  the  GdyiTey  almoft  univerfally, 
as  we  do  the  Iliad  in  the  fix  laft. 

The  Greek  poet  has  a  great  advantage,  and  no 
lefs  pretence  of  fuperiority,  from  having  been  the 
original,  which  the  other  copied  and  what  *  Quin- 
tilian  fays  of  Demofthenes  in  regard  to  Cicero,  may 
with  equal  juftice  he  applied  to  him,  that  however 
great  Virgil  may  be,  Homer  in  a  great  meafure 
made  him  what  he  is.  This  advantage  does  not 
however  fully  decide  their  merit,  and  to  which  of 
them  the  preference  ought  to  be  given,  will  always 
be  a  matter  of  difpute. 

*  Cedendum  vero  in  hoc  qui-    Giceronem,  quantus  eft,  fecit, 
dem^  quod  &  illc  (Demofthenes)    Lib.  lo.  cap.  i. 
prior  fuit,  &  ex  magna  parte 

*  We 
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We  may  in  this  point  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
Quintilian,  who,  whilft  he  leaves  the  queftion  un- 
decided in  a  few  words,  perfedly  fpecifies  the  cha- 
rafters,  that  diftinguifh  thofe  two  excellent  poets. 
He  tells  us,  there  is  more  genius,  and  force  of  na- 
ture in  the  one,  and  more  art  and  application  in  the 
other  j  and  that  what  is  wanting  in  Virgil  on  the  fide 
of  the  fublime,  in  which  the  Greek  poet  is  indifputa- 
bly  fuperior,  is  perhaps  compenfated  by  the  juftnefs 
and  equality  that  prevail  univerfally  throughout  the 
iEneid.  Et  hercle,  ut  illi  natures  ccelefti  at  que  immor- 
tali  cejferimus,  it  a  cur  a  6f  diligentice  vel  ideo  in  hoc  flus 
efly  quod  ei  fuit  magis  lahorandum  :  ^  quantum  emi- 
nentioribus  vincimur^  fortajfe  cequalitate  penfamus.  It  is 
very  hard  to  charaderife  thefe  two  poets  better.  The 
Iliad  and  OdylTey  are  two  great  paintings,  of  which 
the  ^neid  is  an  abridgment  or  miniature.  The  latter 
requires  a  nearer  view :  every  thing  in  it  therefore 
muft  be  perfedly  finifhed.  But  great  pidures  are 
feen  at  diftance  :  it  is  not  neceffary,  that  they  fliould 
be  fo  exad  and  regular  in  all  their  ftrokes :  two  fcru- 
pulous  a  nicenefs  is  even  a  fauk  in  fuch  paintings. 

H  E  S  I  O  D. 

H  E  s  I  o  D  is  faid  to  have  been  born  at  Cumse,  a 
city  of  iEolia,  but  brought  up  from  his  infancy  at 
Afcra,  a  fmall  town  of  Boeotia,  which  from  thence 
Afcrseum-  P'^^^^  Country  :  Virgil  alfo  calls  him  the  old 

que  fenem,  man  of  Afcra.    Authors  differ  much  concerning  the 
Eclog.  6.   time  in  which  he  lived.    The  moft  general  opinion 
is,  that  he  was  Homer's  cotemporary.    Of  all  his 
poems  only  three  have  come  down  to  us :  thefe  are, 
I'he  Works  and  Days  j  The  Theogonia^  or,  the  genea- 
logy of  the  gods  i  and  The  Shield  of  Hercules  ;  of 
Vol  IT    w^'ic^''  I  ^''^v^  fpoken  elfewhere. 
of  Ancient     Quintilian  gives  us  his  charader  in  thefe  words  *. 
'mpry.  <«  Hefiod 

*  Raro  afTurgit   Hefiodiis,     bus  eft  occupata :  tamen  utiles 
magnaque  pars  ejus  in  nomini-     circa  praecepta  fententia:,  leni- 

tafque 
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<'  Hefiod  feldom  rifes  upon  himfelf,  and  the  greateft 
"  part  of  his  works  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  pro- 
"  per  names.  He  has  however  ufeful  fentences  for 
*'  the  condud  of  hfe,  with  fweetnefs  enough  of 
*'  words,  and  no  unhappinefs  of  ftyle.  He  is  al- 
"  lowed  to  have  fucceeded  beft  in  the  middle  way 
*'  of  writing." 

Poets  lefs  known. 

Terpander.    He  was  very  famous  both  for 
poetry  and  mufic. 

Tyrt^.us.    Pie  is  believed  to  have  been  an^  M- 
Athenian.    This  poet  made  a  great  figure  in  the  fe-  ^^^|^ 
cond  war  of  Meffene.  He  excelled  in  celebrating  mi-  3364. 
litary  exploits.    The  Spartans  had  been  feveral  times  Paufan. 
defeated  to  their  great  difcouragement.    The  oracle  ^'  4-  ^ 
of  Delphos  bade  them  afk  a  man  of  the  Athenians 
capable  of  affifling  them  with  his  counfel  and  abili- 
ties.   Tyrtsus  was  fent  them.    The  confequence  at 
firft  did  not  anfwer  the  expeflations  of  the  Spartans. 
They  were  again  defeated  three  times  fucceffively, 
and  were  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  Sparta  in 
defpair.    Tyrt£eus  re-animated  them  by  his  verfes, 
which  breathed  nothing  but  love  of  one's  country 
and  contempt  of  death.    Having  refumed  courage 
they  attacked  the  Meffenians  with  fury,  and  the  vic- 
tory they  obtained  upon  this  occafion,  terminated  a 
war  they  could  fupport  no  longer  to  their  advantage. 
They  conferred  the  freedom  of  their  city  upon  Tyr- 
tasus,  a  privilege  they  were  by  no  means  too  profufe 
of  at  Lacedsemon,  which  made  it  exceedingly  ho- 
nourable.   The  little  that  remains  of  his  writings, 
fliews  that  his  ftyle  was  very  vigorous  and  noble.  He 
feems  tranfported  himfelf  with  the  ardor,  he  endea- 
vours to  give  his  hearers. 

tafque  verborum  &  compofitio-     ma  in  illo  medio  dicendi  ge-  , 
n;s  probabilis :  daturc^ue  ei  pal-    nere.    Lib.  10.  cap.  1. 
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Tyrtaeufque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
Verfibus  exacuit.  Horat.  in  Art.  PoeL 

By  verfe  the  warrior^ s  fire  Tyrtaus  feeds j 
And  urges  manly  minds  to  glorious  deeds. ^ 

Draco,  a  celebrated  Athenian  legiflator.  He 
compofed  a  poem  of  three  thoufand  lines,  intituled, 
•rToflj««.,  in  which  he  laid  down  excellent  precepts  for 
the  condudl  of  life. 

A  B  A  R  I  s,  a  Scythian  by  nation  according  to 
Suidas,  furnamed  by  others  the  Hyperborean.  He 
compofed  feveral  pieces  of  poetry.    Stories  of  the 
1. 4  c.  36.  iaft  abfurdity  are  told  of  him,  which  even  Herodotus 
himfelf  does  not  feem  to  believe.    He  contents  him- 
felf  with  faying,  that  Barbarian  had  carried  an  ar- 
row throughout  the  whole  world,  and  that  he  ate  no- 
Jambl.  in  thing.    Jamblicus  goes  farther,  and  pretends  that 
vit.  Pyth.  Abaris  was  carried  by  his  arrow  thro'  the  air,  and 
paffed  rivers,  feas,  and  the  moft  inacceffible  places 
in  that  manner,  without  being  ftopt  by  any  obftacle. 
It  is  faid  that  upon  account  of  a  great  plague  that 
raged  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans^  he  was 
deputed  to  Athens  by  thofe  people. 
A.M.        C  H    R  I  L  u  s.    There  were  feveral  poets  of  this 
3676.      name.   I  fpeak  of  him  *  in  this  place,  who  notwith- 
ftanding  the  badnefs  of  his  verfes,  in  which  there  was 
neither  tafte  nor  beauty,  was  however  much  efteemed 
and  favoured  by  Alexander  the  Great,  from  whom 
he  received  as  great  a  reward  as  if  he  had  been  an 
excellent  poet.    Horace  obferves,  that  liberality  ar- 
gued little  tafte  in  that  prince,  who  had  been  fo  de- 

*  Gratus  Alexandre  regi  magno  fuit  ille 
ChjErilus,  inciiltis  qui  verfibus  &  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  numifma,  Philippos. 

Idem  rex  ille,  poema 
Qui  tam  ridiculum  tarn  care  prodigus  emif, 
Edidlo  vetuit  ne  quis  fe,  praeter  Apellem, 
Pingeret,  aut  alius  Lyfippo  duceret  asra 
Fortis  Alexandri  vuhum  flmulantia.  •  Hor.Ep-  \  -l  z. 

licate 


A.  M. 
3368. 


A.  M. 

3368. 

Suidas. 

Herod. 
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licate  in  refpefl  to  painting  and  fculpture,  as  to  pro- 
hibit by  an  edidt  ail  painters  except  Apelles  to  draw 
his  picture,  and  all  ftatuaries,  but  Lyfippus,  to  make 
his  ftatue  in  brafs.  Sylla,  amongft  the  Romans,  adcd 
as  liberally,  but  with  more  prudence,  than  Alexander 
in  regard  to  a  poet,  who  had  prefented  him  with 
fome  wretched  verfes.  *  He  ordered  a  reward  to  be 
given  him  upon  condition  that  he  would  never  write 
more  :  very  hard  terms  to  a  bad  poet,  however  rea- 
fonable  in  rhemfelves, 

A  R  A  T  u  s  was  of  Soloe,  a  city  of  Cilicia.    He  f  A.  M. 
compofed  a  poem  upon  aftronomy,  which  was  very  3732' 
much  efteemed  by  the  learned,  according  to  Cicero. 
Quintihan  fpeaks  lefs  favourably  of  it.    He  fays, 
H  that  the  fubjeft  of  Aratus  was  very  dry  and  un- 
affeding,  from  having  neither  variety,  paflions,  cha- 
ra<5ler,  nor  harangue  in  it  :  but  that  however  he  had 
done  as  much  with  it  as  his  matter  would  admit,  and 
had  made  choice  of  it  as  fuiting  his  capacity.  Ci- 
cero, at  feventeen  years  of  age,  had  tranflated  the 
poem  of  Aratus  into  Latin  verfe,  of  which  many 
fragments  are  come  down  to  us  in  his  treatife  De  Na-  , 
tura  Deorum. 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes  compofed  a  poem  up  -  a.  M. 
on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  :  Argonautua.  3756- 

He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  had  fucceeded 
Eratofthenes  as  keeper  of  the  famous  library  there  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolomseus  Evergetes.    Upon  feeing 
himfelf  ill  treated  by  the  other  poets  of  that  place, 
.  who  loaded  him  with  calumnies,  he  retired  to  Rhodes, 
I  where  he  pafTed  the  reft  of  his  days.  This  occafioned 
j  his  being  furnamed  the  Rhodian. 

*  Juffit  ei  prasmium  tribui,  Aratum  de  coelo  ftellifque  dixilTe. 
:  fnb  ea  conditione  nequid  poftea        ||  Arati  materia  motu  caret, 

fcriberet.     Cic.  pro  Jrch.  poet.  ut  in  qua  nulla  varietas,  nullus 

«•  25-  _  afFedus,  nulla  perfona,  nulla  cu- 

t  Conftat  inter  doflos  homi-  jufquam  fit  oratio.    Sufficit  ta- 

nem  ignarum  Altrologiae,  orna-  men  operi,  cui  fe  parem  credi- 

tiflinajs  atque  opdmis  verfibus  dit.  Lib.io.c.i. 
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A,  M.     ^   E  u  p  H  o  R  I  o  N  of  Chalcis.    Antiochus  the  Great 
Eckf  10  ^"'^'"^^^^       with  the  care  of  his  hbrary.    *  Virgil 
y^^Q^    ■  mentions  him  in  his  Bucolicks. 
A.M.         N I  GANDER  of  Colophon  in  Ionia,  or,  accord- 
3852.      ing  to  others,  of  iEtoHa.    He  flouriflied  in  the  time 
of  Attalus,  the  laft  king  of  Pergamus.    He  com- 
pofcd  fome  poems  upon  medicine ;  &)i!ixKk  and'AA£|«?«p- 
/w-^s^*'  and  others  upon  agricukure,  which  f  Virgil 
imitated  in  his  Georgics. 
A.  M.        An  T I  p  A  T  E  R  of  Sidon.    Cicero  informs  us,  that 
3856.      he  had  fo  great  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  fuch  a  faci- 
Lib.  3.  de  ]ity  in  making  verfes,  that  he  could  exprefs  himfelf 
n.'i94.    extemporaneoufly  in  hexameters,  or  any  other  kind 
Val.Max.  of  veJ'^e,  upon  any  fubjcd:.   Valerius  Maximus,  and 
1.  I.e.  8.  Pliny  fay,  that  he  had  a  fever  regularly  once  every 
Plin.  1.  7.  year  upon  the  fame  day  ;  which  was  the  day  of  his 
*^'5i-      birth  and  death. 

A,  M.        ^-  I'icinius  A  r  c  h  i  a  s,  for  whom  Cicero's  ora- 
3318.     tion  is  extant.    He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  war  with 
the  Cimbri,  and  began  another  upon  Cicero's  conful- 
fhip.    We  have  ftill  fome  of  his  epigrams  in  the 

Anthologia. 

Macrob.  Parthenius  livcd  at  the  fame  time.  He  had 
1. 5.  c.  1 7.  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  war  with  Mithridates,  and 

was  Virgil's  mafter  in  Greek  poetry. 
A.D. 362.  Apollinarius,  bilhop  of  Laodicsea  in  Sy- 
ria. I  do  not  confider  him  here  as  a  bifliop,  but  as 
a  poet,  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  very  much  by  chri- 
ftian  poetry.  Julian  the  Apoftate  had  forbade  all 
mafters  by  a  public  cdid,  to  teach  the  children  of 
Chriftians  the  profane  authors.  The  pretext  for  this 
edid  was,  that  it  was  not  confiftent  to  explain  them 
to  youth  as  illuftrious  writers,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
condemn  their  religion.  But  the  true  motives  for  that 

*  Quid  ?  Euphorionem  tranf-     mentionem.  ^intil.  I.  to.  c. \. 
jWmus  ?    Quern  nifi  probaffet        f  Quid  ?  Nicandrum  fruftra 
Virgilius,  idem  nunquam  certe     fecuti  Macer  atque  Virgilius  ? 
conditorum    Chalcidico    verfu     ^lintil.  ibid. 
carminum  fecilTec  in  Biicolicis 

prohibition 
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prohibition  were  the  great  advantages  the  Chriftians 
found  in  the  profane  books  againft  paganifm.  This 
edidl  induced  the  two  Apolhnarii  to  compofe  feveral 
works  of  ufe  to  religion. 

The  father,  of  whom  we  fpeak,  and  who  was  a 
Grammarian,  wrote  in  heroic  verfe,  and  in  imitation 
of  Homer,  the  facred  hiftory  in  four  and  twenty 
books  down  to  the  reign  of  Saul,  denominating  each 
book  with  a  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  imi- 
tated Menander  in  comedies,  Euripides  in  tragedies, 
and  Pindar  in  odes ;  taking  his  fubjeds  from  the  holy 
fcripture,  and  obferving  the  character  and  ftile  of  the 
feveral  kinds  of  poetry  in  which  he  wrote,  in  order 
that  the  chriftians  might  difpenfe  with  the  want  of 
the  profane  authors  in  learning  the  Belles  Lettres. 

His  fon,  who  was  a  fophift,  that  is  to  fay  a  rheto- 
rician and  philofopher,  compofed  dialogues  after  the 
manner  of  Plato,  to  explain  the  gofpels  and  the 
dodrine  of  the  Apoftles. 

Julian's  perfecution  was  of  fo  fhort  a  continuance, 
that  the  works  of  the  Apollinarii  became  ulelefs ;  and 
the  profane  authors  were  again  read.  Hence  of  all 
their  poems  none  are  come  down  to  us,  except  the 
Pfaims  paraphrafed  by  Apollinarius  the  elder,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  give  into  heterodox  opinions 
concerning  Jefus  Chrift. 

St.  G  R  E  G  o  R  Y  of  Nazianzum,  cotemporary  A.  D. 
with  Apollinarius,  compofed  alfoa  great  number  of35o- 
verfes  of  all  kinds  :  Suidas  makes  them  amount  to 
thirty  thoufand,  of  which  only  a  part  have  been  pre-  ^ 
ferved.    Moft  of  them  were  the  employment  and 
fruit  of  his  retirement.    Though  he  was  very  much 
advanced  in  years  at  the  time  he  wrote  them,  we  find 
in  them  all  the  fire  and  vigour  that  could  be  defired  in 
the  works  of  a  young  man. 

In  compofing  his  poems,  which  ferved  him  for 
amufement  in  his  folitude,  and  for  confolation  in  his 
bodily  infirmities,  he  had  young  perfons,  and  thofe 
who  love  polite  learning,  in  view.    To  withdraw 

them 
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them  from  dangerous  fongs  and  poems,  he  was  fbf 
fupplying  them  not  only  with  an  innocent  but  ufeful 
diverfion,  and  at  the  fame  time  for  rendering  the 
truth  agreeable  to  them.  There  is  alfo  reafon  to  be-^ 
lieve,  that  one  of  his  views  was  to  oppofe  poems, 
in  which  every  thing  was  ftriftly  orthodox,  to  thofe 
of  Apollinarius,  that  contained  abundance  of  opini- 
ons repugnant  to  the  chriftian  faith.  _ 

In  making  poefy  fubfervient  in  this  manner  to  re- 
ligion, he  recalled  it  to  its  primitive  inftitution.  He 
treated  nothing  in  his  verfes  but  fuch  fubjeds  of  piety  j 
as  might  animate,  purify,  inftruft,  or  elevate  the 
foul  to  God.  In  propofmg  found  do6lrine  to  Chri- 
ftians  in  them,  hebaniflies  from  them  all  the  filth  and 
folly  of  fable  and  would  have  thought  it  profaning 
his  pen,  to  have  employed  it  in  reviving  the  heathen 
divinities,  that  Chrift  had  come  to  abolifh. 

Such  are  the  models  we  ought  to  follow.  I  fpeak 
here  of  a  fiiint,  who  had  all  the  beauty,  vivacity,  and 
folidity  of  wit,  it  is  poflible  to  imagine.  He  had 
been  inftruded  in  the  Belles  Lettres  by  the  moft  able 
mafters  at  that  time  of  the  pagan  world.  He  had 
read  with  extreme  application  all  the  antient  poets, 
of  which  we  often  find  traces  even  in  his  profe  wri- 
tings. He  contented  himfelf  with  having  acquired 
a  refined  tafte  of  poetry  from  them,  and  with  having 
thoroughly  ftudied  and  comprehended  all  their  beau- 
ties and  delicacy  ;  but  never  introduced  any  of  the 
profane  divinities  into  his  own  pieces  which  were 
not  readmitted  by  the  poets  till  many  ages  after. 
Ought  what  thofe  glorious  ages  of  the  church  con- 
demned and  forbade  to  be  allowed  now?  I  have 
treated  this  *  fubjed  elfewhere  with  fome  extent. 
D  For  the  honour  of  poefy  and  the  poets,  I  ought 
'lo.  '  not  to  omit  mentioning  E u  d o ci  a,  the  daughter  of 
the  fophift  Leontius  the  Athenian,  who,  before  fhe 
was  a  chriftian,  and  had  married  the  emperor  Theo- 


•  Method  of  Jiudjing  the  Belles  Lettres,  Vol.1. 

dofius 
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dofius  the  younger,  was  called  Jthenais.  Her  father 
had  given  her  an  excellent  education,  and  made  her 
extremely  learned  and  judicious.  The  furprizing 
beauty  of  her  afped  was  however  inferior  to  that  of 
her  wit.  She  wrote  an  heroic  poem  upon  her  huf- 
band's  viftory  over  the  Perfians,  and  compofed 
many  other  pieces  upon  pious  fubjeds,  of  which  we 
ought  very  much  to  regret  the  lofs. 

Synesius,  bilhop  of  Ptolemais,  lived  at  the 
fame  time.  Only  ten  hymns  of  his  are  come  down 
to  us. 

I  pafs  over  in  filence  many  other  poets  mentioned 
by  authors,  but  little  known  to  us,  and  am  afraid 
that  I  have  already  been  only  too  long  upon  thofe  of 
this  kind. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  Tragic  and  Comic  poets.  But 
as  I  have  treated  both  with  fufficient  extent  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  this  hiftory,  I  (hall  do  little  more 
in  this  place  than  mention  their  names,  and  the  times 
when  they  lived. 

SECT  II. 

Of  the  Tragic  Poets. 

TH  E  S  P  I  S  *  is  confidered  as  the  inventor  of  A.  U. 
tragedy.    It  is  eafy  to  judge  how  grofs  and  im-  34^cr, 
perfe6t  it  was  in  its  beginning.  He  fmeared  the  faces 
of  his  adors  with  lees  of  wine,  and  carried  them 
from  village  to  village  in  a  cart,  from  which  they 
reprefented  their  pieces.    He  lived  in  the  time  of  So-  Plut.  ia 
Ion.    That  wife  legiflator,  being  prefent  one  day  at  Solon,  p. 
one  of  thefe  reprefentations,  cried  out,  ftriking  the  95- 
ground  with  his  ftick,  /  am  very  much  afraid^  that 

^       *  Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenifie  Camcjenas 

Dicitur  &  plauftris  vexiffe  poemata  Thefpis, 
Quje  canerent  agerentque  perunfti  fsccibus  ora. 

Uorat.  Art.  Poet. 

V  0  L.  XII,  C  thefe 
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thefe  poetical  folions,  and  ingenious  fancies^  mil  foon 
have  a  fharein  our  public  and  private  affairs. 
A.  M.        iEscHYLUs  t  was  the  firftthat  improved  tragedy, 
3508.     and  placed  it  in  honour.    He  gave  his  aftors  malks, 
more  decent  dreffes,  the  high-heel'd  boot  or  bulkin 
called  Cothurnus,  and  built  them  a  little  theatre. 
II  His  manner  of  writing  is  noble,  and  even  fubhme  j 
his  elocution  lofty,  and  foaring  often  to  bombaft. 
Pint,  in       In  a  public  difpute  of  the  tragic  poets,  inftituted 
Cimon.    upon  account  of  the  bones  of  Thefeus  which  Cimon 
^•^  ^-    had  brought  to  Athens,  the  prize  was  adjudged  to 
Sophocles.    The  grief  of  ^fchylus  was  fo  great 
upon  feeing  himfelf  deprived  by  a  young  poet  of  the 
glory  he  had  fo  long  poflefled,  of  being  the  moll  ex- 
cellent in  the  theatre,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  ftay  in 
Athens  any  longer.    He  left  it,  and  retired  to  Sicily 
to  the  court  of  king  Hiero,  where  he  died  in  a  very 
Suid.      fingular  manner.    As  he  lay  afleep  in  the  country 
with  his  baldhead  uncovered,  an  eagle  taking  it  for 
a  ftone,  let  fall  a  heavy  tortoife  upon  it,  which  killed 
him.    Of  fourfcore  and  ten  tragedies  which  he  com- 
pofed,  fome  fay  only  twenty-eight,  and  others  no 
more  than  thirteen,  carried  the  prize. 
A.  M.        Sophocles  and  Euripides.    Thefe  two  *  poets 
3S32.      appeared  at  the  fame  time,  and  rendered  the  Athe- 
nian ftage  very  illuftrious  by  tragedies  equally  admi- 
rable, though  very  different  in  their  ftile.    The  firft 
was  great,  lofty,  and  fublime  :  the  other  tender,  pa- 
thetic, and  abounding  with  excellent  maxims  for  the 
manners  and  condud  of  human  life.    The  judgment 
of  the  public  was  divided  in  refped  to  them  j  as  we 

(  f  Poft  hunc  perfonae  pallaeque  repertor  honeftae 

-^Efcbylus,  &  modicis  inftravit  pulpita  tignis, 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loquij  nitique  Cothurno.  Her.  ibid, 

II  Tragoedias  primus  in  lucem  runt  hoc  opus  Sophocles  atqua 
Alchylusprotulit,  fublimis,  gra-  Euripides:  quorum  in  difpari 
VIS,  &  grandiloquus,  fepe  ufque  dicendi  vi  uter  fit  poeta  mclior, 
ad  vitmm.   ^intil.  I  10.  c.  i.     inter plurimos quasritOr.  9uifitiL 

Z  Lcngc  clarius  illuftrare:  ibid. 

arc 
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are  at  this  day  in  regard  to  f  two  poets,  who  have 
done  fo  much  honour  to  the  French  ftage,  and  made  it 
capable  ofdilputing  pre-eminence  with  that  of  Athens. 

SECT.  in. 

Of  the  Comic  Poets* 

E UPC  LIS,  Cratinus,  and  Ar  i  s  t  o  p  h  a- A. 
N  E  s  made  the  comedy,  called  antient  comedy^  35^4* 
very  famous.  This  ferved  the  Greeks  inftead  of  fa- 
tire.  The  higheft  perfection  of  what  is  called  At- 
ticifin,  was  peculiar  to  it,  that  is  to  fay,  whatever  is 
fined,  moft  elegant,  and  moft  delicate  in  ftyle,  to 
which  no  other  poetry  could  come  near.  I  have 
fpoke  of  it  elfewhere. 

Menander.    He  invented,  and  excelled  all  a.  ^l 
others  in  the  New  comedy,    Plutarch  prefers  him  infi^  3580- 
nitely  to  Ariftophanes.    He  admires  an  agreeable,  ^"^'^j'* 
refined,  delicate,  lively  fpirit  of  humour,  a  vein  of  g^^^ 
pleafantry  in  him,  that  never  departs  in  the  leail 
from  the  ftrideft  rules  of  probity  and  good  manners  i 
whereas  the  bitter  and  mercilefs  raillery  of  Ariftopha^ 
nes  is  exceflive  abufe,  is  murder  in  jeft,  that  without 
the  leaft  referve  tears  the  reputation  of  the  mofl  wor^ 
thy  to  pieces,  and  violates  all  the  laws  of  modefty 
and  decency  with  an  impudence  that  knows  no 
bounds.    *  Quintilian  is  not  afraid  to  declare,  that 
the  brightnefs  of  Menander*s  merit  had  entirely  eclip- 
fed  and  obliterated  the  reputation  of  all  the  writers  in 
the  fame  way.    But  the  greateft  praife  which  can  be 
given  this  poet,  is  to  fay,  that  Terence,  who  fcarce 
did  any  thing  befides  copying  his  plays,  is  allowed  by 
good  judges  to  have  fallen  very  fhort  of  his  original. 

Aulus  Gellius  has  preferved  fome  pafii^ges  of  Me-  Lib.  il 
nander,  which  had  been  imitated  by  Csecilius  an  an-  ^- 

f  Corneille  &  Racine.  lit  nomen,  &  fulgore  quodam 

_  *  Atque  ille  quidem  omnibus     fuae  claritatis  tenebus  obduxit* 
cjufdem  operis  auitoribus  abfta-  Ibid. 

C  2  tienc 
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tient  Latin  comic  poet.  At  the  firft  reading  he 
thought  the  verfes  of  the  latter  very  fine.  But  he  af- 
firms, that  aflbon  as  he  compared  them  with  thofe 
of  the  Greek  poet,  their  beauty  entirely  difappeared, 
and  they  feemed  wretched  and  contemptible. 

Menander  was  not  treated  with  all  the  juftice  he 
deferred  during  his  life.  Of  more  than  an  hundred 
comedies  wh.ch  he  brought  upon  the  ftage,  only 
eight  carried  the  prize.  Whether  through  intrigue 
or  combination  againft  him,  or  the  bad  tafte  of  the 
judges,  Philemon  f,  who  undoubtedly  deferved 
only  the  fecond  place,  was  always  preferred  before 
him. 

In  the  fifth  volume  we  have  explained  all  that  re^ 
Jates  to  the  Antient,  Middle,  and  New  comedy. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Iambic  Poets. 

A.M.  A  R  C  H  I  L  O  C  H  U  S,  a  native  of  Paros,  the 
3z8o.  inventor  of  Iambic  verfes,  lived  in  the  reign  of 

Candaules  king  of  Lydia.    See  what  we  have  faid 
of  him  towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume. 
A.  M.        HippONAX  was  a  native  of  Ephefus.  Upon 
3460.      being  expelled  from  thence  by  the  tyrants  that  govern- 
Suidas.     ed  there,  he  went  and  fettled  at  Clazomense.  He 
was  ugly,  iliort,  and  thin:  but  his  uglinefs  occa- 
fioned  his  being  immortalized  j  for  he  is  hardly 
known  by  any  thing  except  the  fatyrical  verfes  he 
compofed  againft  the  brothers,  Bupalus  and  Athenis, 
two  fculptors  who  had  made  his  figure  in  the  moft 
ridiculous  manner  in  their  power.    He  difcharged 
fuch  a  number  of  keen  and  virulent  verfes  againft 
them,  that,  according  to  fome  authors,  they  hanged 
themfelves  thro'  vexation    But  Pliny  obferves,  that 

•[  Philemon,    ut  pravis  fui    omnium  meruit  credi  fccundus. 
temporis  judiciis  Menandro  fe-    ^intil,  ibid, 
pe  prslatus  eft,  ita  confenfu 

ftatues 
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ftatues  of  theirs  were  in  being,  made  after  that 
time.  The  invention  of  the  verfe  called  Scazon, 
limping,  is  afcribed  to  Hipponax,  in  the  laft  foot  of 
which  there  is  always  a  fpondee  inftead  of  an  Iam- 
bus. 


H  E  poetry,  which  was  made  to  be  fung  to  the 


lyre,  or  the  like  inftruments,  was  called  Lyric 
Poetry.  Compofitions  of  this  kind  were  named  odes, 
that  is  to  fay,  fongs,  and  were  divided  into  ftrophes 
or  ftanzas. 

The  end  of  poetry  is  to  pleafe  the  imagination. 
But  if  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  as  the  paftoral, 
elegiac,  and  epic,  attain  that  end  by  different  means, 
the  ode  attains  it  more  certainly,  becaufe  it  includes 
them  all  ;  and  as  the  famous  painter  of  old  united 
in  one  pidlure  all  that  he  had  obferved  of  moil  grace- 
ful and  confummate  in  many  of  the  fair  fex,  fo  the 
ode  unites  in  itfelf  all  the  different  beauties,  of  which 
the  different  fpecies  of  poetry  are  fufceptible.  But  it 
has  ftill  fomething  elfe  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  con- 
ftitutes  its  true  charadter.  This  is  enthufiafm  in 
which  view  the  poets  believe,  they  may  alfo  compare 
her  to  that  Juno  of  Homer,  who  borrows  the  girdle 
of  Venus  to  exalt  the  graces  of  her  form,  but  who 
is  ftill  the  fame  queen  of  the  gods,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  air  of  majefty  peculiar  to  her,  and  even  by  the 
fury  and  violence  of  her  charafter. 

This  enthufiafm  is  more  eafy  to  conceive,  than 
poflible  to  define.  When  a  writer  is  feized  with  it, 
his  genius  glows  ardent,  his  imagination  catches  fire, 
and  all  the  faculties  of  his  foul  awake,  and  concur  to 
the  perfection  of  his  work.  Now  noble  thoughts 
and  the  moft  fhining  ftrokes  of  wit,  and  now  the 
moft  tender  and  beautiful  images,  crowd  upon  him. 
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The  warmth  alfo  of  his  enthufiafm  often  tranfports 
him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  can  contain  himfelf 
no  longer  •,  he  then  abandons  himfelf  to  that  living 
impetuofity,  that  beautiful  diforder,  which  infinitely 
tranfcend  the  regularity  of  the  moft  ftudious  art. 

Thefe  different  impreffions  produce  different  ef- 
fects :  defcriptions  fometimes  fimple  but  exquifitely 
beautiful,  and  fometimes  rich,  noble,  and  fublime ; 
comparifons  juft  and  lively  ;  fhining  ftrokes  of  mo- 
rality ;  allufions  happily  borrowed  from  hiflory  or 
fable  and  digrelTions  a  thoufand  times  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  chain  of  the  fubje6t  itfelf.  Harmony, 
the  foul  of  verfe,  at  this  moment  cofts  the  poet  no 
trouble.  Noble  expreflions,  and  happy  numbers 
fpontaneoufly  rife  up,  and  difpofe  themfelves  in  due 
order,  like  ftones  to  the  lyre  of  Amphion  •,  and  no- 
thing feems  the  efFed:  of  ftudy  or  pains.  The  poems 
of  enthufiafm  have  fuch  a  peculiar  beauty,  that  they 
can  neither  be  read  or  heard  without  imparting  the 
fame  fire  that  produced  themfelves ;  and  the  efted  of 
the  moft  exquifite  mufic  is  neither  fo  certain  nor  fo 
great,  as  that  of  verfes  born  in  this  poetic  fury,  this 
diviner  flame  of  the  mind. 

This  little  pafltage,  which  I  have  extrafted  from 
the  fhort  but  eloquent  difiertation  of  the  Abbe  Fra- 
guier  upon  Pindar,  fuffices  to  give  the  reader  a  juft 
idea  of  lyric  poetry,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  Pindar, 
who  holds  the  firft  rank  amongft  the  nine  Greek  po- 
ets that  excelled  in  this  way  of  writing,  of  whom  it 
remains  for  me  to  fay  a  few  words. 

Plutarch  fpeaks  of  *  T  h  a  l  e  s,  whom  Lycurgus 
perfuaded  to  go  and  fettle  at  Sparta.  He  was  a  ly- 
ric poet,  (not  one  of  the  nine  mentioned  juft  before ) 
but  under  the  appearance  of  compofing  only  fongs, 
he  in  effed;  did  all  that  the  graveft  legiflators  could 


*  Plutarch  feems  to  confound  linjcd  above  tzio  hundred  and 
this  Thales  nxiith  Shales  of  Mile-    ffty  years  after  him- 


tUii       of  the  feven  fa^es.,  'who 


have 
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have  been  capable  of  doing.  For  all  his  poetical 
pieces  were  fo  many  difcourfes  to  incline  men  to  obe- 
dience and  concord  by  the  means  of  certain  numbers 
fo  harmonious,  fo  elegant,  ftrong,  and  fweet,  that 
they  infenfibly  rendered  the  manners  of  thofc  that 
heard  them  lefs  rude  and  favage,  and  induced  a  love 
of  order  and  probity,  by  banilhing  the  animofides 
and  divifions  that  prevailed  amongft  them.  Thus  by 
the  charming  impreffions  of  a  melodious  kind  of  po- 
etry, he  prepared  the  way  for  Lycurgus  to  inftru6l 
and  amend  his  citizens. 

A  L  c  M  A  N  was  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia.  The  A.  M. 
Lacedemonians  adopted  him  on  account  of  his  me-  3324- 
rit,  and  granted  him  the  freedom  of  their  city,  up-  ^^"f" 
on  which  he  congratulates  himfelf  in  his  poems  as  a  ^^g.  ^' 
fmgular  honour  to  him.    He  flourilhed  in  the  dme  of 
Ardys,  fon  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia. 

Stesichorus  was  of  Himera,  a  city  of  Si-  a  M. 
cily.    Paufanias  relates,  that  this  poet  having  loft  his  3398. 
fight  as  a  punifhment  for  verfes  which  he  had  made  ^acon 
in  difpraife  of  Hellen,  did  not  recover  it,  till  he  had 
recanted  his  invedlives  by  a  new  piece,  the  reverfe  of 
the  former,  which  was  afterwards  called  Palinodia. 
Quintilian    tells  us,  that  he  fung  of  great  wars,  and 
the  moft  illuftrious  heroes,  and  that  he  fuftained  the 
pomp  and  fublimity  of  epic  poetry  on  the  lyre.  Ho- 
race gives  him  the  fame  character  in  a  fingle  epithet, 
Stefichorique  graves  Camcence^  Stefichorus's  lofty  mufe. 

Algous.    He  was  born  at  Mitylene,  a  city  of  A.  M. 
Lelbos  :  it  is  from  him  the  Alcaic  verfe  took  its  name.  34°°' 
He  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  tyrants  of  Lefbos, 
and  in  particular  to  Pittacus,  whom  he  perpetually 
lafhed  in  his  poems.    He  is  faid  to  have  been  feized  Herod, 
with  fuch  terror  in  a  battle,  where  he  happened  to  ^'5*^'^^* 

f  Stefichorum,  quam  fit  in-  riffimos  canen tern  duces,  &  Epi- 
genio  validus,  materise  quoque  ci  carminis  oncra  lyra  fuftinca- 
©Hendunt,  maxijna  bella  &  cla-    tern.  Ub.  lo.  cap.  u 
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be,  that  he  threw  down  his  arms,  and  fled,  -f  Ho- 
race relates  a  like  adventure  of  himfelf.  Poets  pique 
themfelves  lefs  upon  their  valour  than  their  wit. 
j|  Quintilian  fays,  that  the  ftile  of  Alcasus  is  clofe, 
lofty,  corred,  and,  what  crowns  his  praife,  that  he 
very  much  refembles  Homer. 

Sappho.  She  was  of  the  fame  place,  and  lived 
at  the  fame  time  with  Alcasus.  The  Sapphic  verfe  is 
ib  called  from  her.  She  had  three  brothers,  Lary- 
chus,  Eurygius,  and  Charaxus.  She  celebrated  the 
firfl:  exti-emely  in  her  poems,  and  on  the  contrary  is 
as  fevere  againft  Charaxus,  for  being  defperately  in 
love  with  the  courtezan  Rhodope,  the  fame  that  built 
one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

Sappho  compofed  a  confiderable  number  of  poems, 
of  which  only  two  are  come  down  to  us,  but  thefe 
fuffice  to  prove,  that  the  praifes  given  her  by  all 
ages  for  the  beauty,  pafTion,  numbers,  harmony,  and 
infinite  delicacies  of  her  verfe,  are  not  without  foun- 
dation. Hence  fhe  was  called  the  T'enth  Mufe^  and 
the  people  ofMitylene  caufedher  image  to  be  (lamp- 
ed on  their  coin. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  purity  of  her  man- 
ners had  equalled  the  beauty  of  her  genius,  and  that 
Ihe  had  not  difhonoured  her  fex  and  poetry  by  her 
vices  and  licentioufnefs. 

It  is  faid,  that  frantic  with  defpair  thro*  the  obfti- 
nate  refiflance  to  her  defires  of  Phaon,  a  young  man 
of  Lefbos,  fhe  threw  herfelf  into  the  fea  from  the  top 
of  the  promontory  of  Leucadia  in  Acarnania  :  a  re- 
medy frequently  ufed  in  Greece  by  thofe  who  were 
unfortunate  in  this  paflion. 

Anacreon.  This  poet  was  of  Teos,  a  city 
3512.'  of  Ionia.  He  pafled  much  of  his  time  at  the  court 
Her.  1.  3.  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  famous  for  the  un- 
p.  121. 

\  Tecum  Philippos  &  celerem  fugam 
Senfi,  relifta  non  bene  parirjula. 
11  In  eloquendo  brevis,  k  magniiicus,  &  diligens,  plemmque 
HomerolimiliS;  /.  10.  c.\, 

interrupted 
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interrupted  profperity  of  his  life,  and  tragical  end  ; 
and  was  not  only  of  all  his  parties  of  pleafure,  but  of 
his  council.    Plato  informs  us,  that  Hipparchus,  one  in  Hip- 
of  the  fons  of  Pififtratus,  fent  a  galley  of  fifty  oars  parch,  p. 
to  Anacreon,  and  wrote  to  him  in  the  moft  obliging  2" 
terms,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  come  to  Athens,  where 
his  fine  works  would  be  efteemed  and  tailed  according 
to  their  merit.    Joy  and  pleafure  are,  faid  to  have 
been  his  fole  ftudy,  as  indeed  we  may  well  believe 
from  what  remains  of  his  poems.  They  every  where 
fhew,  that  his  hand  wrote  what  his  heart  felt,  and  are 
of  a  delicacy  more  eafy  to  conceive  than  exprefs.  No- 
thing v/ould  be  more  eftimable  than  his  compofitions, 
had  their  objed  been  better. 

S  I  M  o  N  I  D  E  s.  He  was  of  the  ifland  of  Cea,  A.  M. 
one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  ^gean  fea.  He  wrote  3444* 
the  famous  naval  batde  of  Salamin  in  the  doric  dia- 
led. *  His  ftile  was  delicate,  natural,  and  agreea- 
ble. He  was  pathetic,  and  excelled  in  exciting  com- 
paffion,  which  was  his  peculiar  talent,  and  that  by 
which  the  antients  have  charaderifed  him. 

Paulum  quidlibet  allocutionis 
Moeftius  lachrymis  Simonideis.  CaiulL 
Something  /adder  to  my  ears 
'Than  Simonides  in  tears. 

Horace  fays  of  him  to  the  fame  effedl  : 

Sed  nc,  reli£lis,  mufa  procax,  jocis, 
Cese  retraces  munera  nseniae. 
But  whither,  wanton  mufe,  away, 
Wherefore  ceafe  we  to  be  gay, 
'Things  of  woe  why  thus  prolong. 
Things  that  fit  the  Cean^sfong? 

*  Simonides  tenuis,  alioqui  venda  miferatione  virtus,  ut  qui- 
fermonc  proprio  &  jucunditate  <lam  in  hac  eum  parte  omnibui 
quadam  commendari  poteft.  ejufdem  operis  auftoribus  prsefe- 
Priccipua  tamen  ejus  in  commo;    rant,  ^intil.  1.  lo.  c.  i. 

Ibycus. 
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A.  M.  Ibycus.  Nothingis  known  of  him,  befides  his 
3404-  name,  and  a  few  fragments  come  down  to  us. 
A.  M.  Ba  c  CHY L I  D  E  s.  He  was  of  the  ifland  of  Cea 
3552-  and  the  fon  of  a  brother  of  Simonides.  Hiero  pre-' 
ferred  his  poems  to  thofe  of  Pindar  in  the  Pythian 
games.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  fays,  that  Julian  the 
Apoftate  delighted  much  in  reading  this  poet. 
A.  M.  Pindar.  Quintilian  places  him  at  the  head  of 
3528.  the  nine  lyric  poets.  His  peculiar  merit  and  pre- 
vailing charader  are  that  majefty,  that  grandeur, 
and  fublimity,  which  often  exalt  him  above  the  rules 
of  art,  to  which  it  were  wrong  to  expe<5b,  that  the 
produaions  of  a  great  genius  fhould  be  fervilely  con- 
fined. We  find  in  his  odes  a  fenfible  effed:  of  the 
enthufialm,  I  have  fpoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  this 
feftion.  It  might  appear  a  little  too  bold,  if  not 
foftened  with  a  mixture  of  lefs  ardent  and  more 
agreeable  beauties.  The  poet  difcerned  this  himfelf 
which  made  him  ftrew  flowers  abundantly  from  time 
to  time.  His  celebrated  rival  Corynna  reproached 
him  with  excefs  in  this  point. 
^  Horace  indeed  praifes  him  only  in  refped  to  fub- 
limity. He  calls  it  a  fwan,  born  by  the  impetuofity 
of  his  flight,  and  the  aid  of  the  winds,  above  the 
clouds ;  a  torrent,  that,  fwelled  by  rains,  bears  down 
all  before  it  in  the  rapidity  of  its  courfe.  But  to  con- 
fider  it  in  other  lights  ;  it  is  a  fmooth  flrream,  roll- 
ing its  clear  pure  waves  over  golden  fands,  thro* 
flowry  banks  and  verdant  plains ;  a  bee,  collefting 
whatever  is  moft  precious  from  the  flowers,  for  the 
compofition  of  its  fragrant  nedbar. 
^  His  fl:yle  is  always  fuited  to  his  manner  of  think- 
mg,  clofe,  concile,  without  too  many  exprefs  con- 
nexions, or  tranfitionary  terms :  thole  imply  them- 
felves  fufficiently  in  the  chain  of  his  matter,  and  their 
abfence  exalts  the  vigour  of  his  verfes.  Attention 
to  tranfitions  would  have  abated  the  poet's  fire,  in 
giving  his  enthufiafm  timg  to  cool. 

In 
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In  fpeaking  thus  of  Pindar,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
propofe  him  as  an  author  without  faults.  I  own  he 
has  fome,  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  excufe  :  but  at  the 
fame  time,  the  number  and  greatnefs  of  the  beauties, 
with  which  they  are  attended,  ought  to  cover  and  al- 
moft  make  them  difappear.  Horace,  who  is  a  good 
judge  of  every  thing,  and  efpecially  of  our  prefent 
fubjed,  muft  have  had  a  very  high  idea  of  his  me- 
rit, as  he  is  not  afraid  to  fay,  that  to  emulate  him 
is  manifeft  temerity  :  Pindarum  quif^uis  ftudet  csmu- 
lari,  &c. 

Pindar  had  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  perfon  of  j^Han. 
CoRYNNA,  who  excelled  in  the  fame  kind  of  poetry,  ^•»3-  c 
and  five  times  carried  the  prize  againft  him  in  the 
public  difputes.    She  was  furnamed  the  Lyric  Mufe. 

Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  ruined  the  city  of  Plut.  ii 
Thebes,  the  country  of  our  illuftrious  poet,  long  af-  Alex, 
ter  his  death,  paid  a  juft  and  glorious  homage  to  his?'  7 2 
merit  in  the  perfons  of"  hisdefcendants,  whom  he  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  un- 
fortunate place,  by  ordering  particular  care  to  be 
taken  of  them. 

I  have  fpoke  elfewhere  of  fome  of  Pindar's  works, 
in  the  hiftory  of  Hiero  :  the  reader  may  confult  the 
paiTage,  Vol.  III. 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  Elegiac  pets* 

ELEGY,  according  to  Didymus,  is  derived 
from  i,  i  ^'V"",  to  fay,  ah  !  ah  !  or  alas !  And 
according  to  others,  from  Pl£V"^  to  fay  moving 
things.  The  Greeks,  and  after  them  the  Latines, 
compofed  their  plaintive  poems,  their  elegies,  in 
hexameter  and  pentameter  verfes.  From  whence 
every  thing  wrote  in  thofe  verfes  has  been  called  ele- 
gy, whether  the  fubjeft  ^e  gay  or  fad. 

Verfibus 
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Verfibus  impariter  junftis  querimonia  primum, 
Mox  etiam  inclufa  eft  voti  fententia  compos. 

Horat,  in  Art.  Poet. 
Grief  did  at  fir  ft  foft  elegy  employ, 
That  now  oft  dries  her  tears,  to  fmg  of  joy. 

No  Greek  elegy  of  the  firft  fort  is  come  down  to 
us,  except  that  infertcd  by  Euripides  in  his  Andro- 
mache, which  confifts  only  of  fourteen  lines.  The 
inventor  of  this  kind  of  poetry  is  not  known. 

Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiferit  auftor, 
Grammatici  certant,  &  adhuc  fub  judice  lis  eft. 

Ibid. 

Tet  who  firft  f.gh'd  in  elegiac  ftrain, 

The  learned  ftill  doubt,  and  ftill  conteft  in  vain. 

As  it  was  intended  at  its  inftitution  for  tears  and 
laments,  it  was  employed  at  firft  only  in  grief  and 
misfortune.  It  exprelTed  no  other  fentiments,  it 
breathed  no  other  accents  but  thofe  of  forrow.  With 
the  negligence  natural  to  affliaion  and  diftrefs,  it 
fought  lefs  to  pleafe  than  to  move  ;  and  aimed  at  ex- 
citing pity,  not  admiration.  It  was  afterwards  ufed 
on  all  forts  of  fubjeds,  and  efpecially  the  paffion  of 
love.  It  however  always  retained  the  charader  pe- 
culiar to  it,  and  did  not  lofe  fight  of  its  original  in- 
vention. Its  thoughts  were  always  natural  and  far 
from  the  affedation  of  wit ;  its  fentiments  tender  and 
delicate,  its  expreffion  fimplc  and  eafy,  always  re- 
taining that  alternate  inequality  of  meafure,  which 
Ovid  makes  fo  great  a  merit  in  it  {In  pedibus  vitiu?n 
catifa  decoris  erat)  and  which  gives  the  elegiac  poetry 
of  the  antients  fo  much  the  advantage  over  ours. 

Periander,  Pittacus,  Solon,  Chilo,  and  Hippias 
wrote  their  precepts  of  religion,  morality  and  policy, 
in  elegiac  verfe,  in  which  Theognis  of  Megara,  and 
Phocylides,  imitated  them.  Many  of  the  Poets  alfo„ 
2  of 
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of  whom  I  have  fpoken  before,  compofed  elegies : 
but  I  lhall  fay  nothing  here  of  any  but  thofe  who  ap- 
plied themfelves  particularly  to  this  kind  of  poetry, 
and  fhall  make  choice  only  of  a  fmall  number  of 
them. 

C  A  L  L I  N  u  s.    He  was  of  Ephefus,  and  is  one  of  a.  m. 
the  moft  antient  of  the  elegiac  poets.    It  is  believed  3230.* 
that  he  flourifhed  about  the  beginning  of  [the  Olym- 
piads. 

MiMNERMus,  of  Colophon,  or  Smyrna,  was  A.  M. 
cotemporary  with  Solon.  Some  make  him  the  inven-  34o8- 
tor  of  elegiac  verfe.  He  at  leaft  gave  it  its  perfec- 
tion, and  was  perhaps  the  firft,  who  transferred  it 
from  funerals  to  love.  The  fragments  of  his,  which 
are  come  down  to  us,  breathe  nothing  but  pleafure, 
whence  Horace  fays  of  him, 

Si,  Mimnermus  uti  cenfet,  fine  amore  jocifquc 
Nil  eftjucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocifque. 

Horat.  I.  I .  Epift,  6. 
As  Mimnermus  thinks^ 
If  without  love  and  pleafure  nought  is  joy^ 
In  love  and  pleafure  life's  fwift  hours  employ. 

S I  M  o  N  r  D  E  s,  whofe  verfes  were  fo  pathetic,  a.  M. 
might  be  ranked  amongft  the  elegiac  poets :  but  1  3444- 
have  given  him  a  place  elfewhere. 

Phi  LET  AS  of  Cos,  and  Callimachus  of  Cyrene,  A.  M. 
lived  both  in  the  court  of  Ptolomy  Philadelphus,  3724- 
whofe  preceptor  Philetas  certainly  was,  and  Calli- 
machus is  believed  to  have  been  his  librarian.    The  Quintil. 
latter  is  confidered  as  the  principal  author  of  elegiac  1- 10.  c.  i. 
poetry,  and  as  the  perfon  who  fucceeded  beft  in  it : 
Cujus  {elegcB)  princeps  Callimachus ;  and  Philetas  as 
the^  next  to  him  :   Secmidas,  confe/Jione  plurimorumy 
Philetas  occupavit. 

This  is  Quintilian*s  opinion :  but  Horace  feems 
to  rank  Mimnermus  above  Callimachus. 

Si 
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.  .  I.    Si  plus  adpofcere  vlfusj 

Fit  Mimnermus,  &  optivo  cognomine  crefcit. 

Epiji.  2.1.  2. 
Call  him  Callitnachus  ?  If  more  his  claim, 
Mimnermus  he  Jhall  he,  his  wilh^d  furname. 

Callimachus  had  applied  himfelf  to  every  kind  of 
literature. 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  epigrammatical  foets, 

TH  E  epigram  is  a  fhort  kind  of  poem,  fufcep- 
tible  of  all  fubjed-s,  which  ought  to  conclude 
with  an  happy,  fprightly,  juft  thought.  The  word 
in  Greek  fignifies  Infcription.  Thofe  which  the  an- 
tients  placed  upon  tombs,  ftatues,  temples,  and  tri- 
umphal arches,  were  fometimes  in  verfe,  but  verfe  of 
the  greateft  fimplicity  of  ftyle.  That  name  has  fince 
been  confined  to  the  fpecies  of  poetry,  of  which  I 
fpeak.  The  epigram  generally  confifts  of  only  a 
fmall  number  of  lines  :  more  extent  however  is  fome- 
times given  it. 

I  have  faid  that  this  kind  of  poem  is  fufceptible 
of  all  kinds  of  fubjefts.  This  is  true,  provided  care 
be  taken  to  exclude  all  calumny  and  obfccnity  from  it. 

The  *  liberty,  which  the  comic  poets  gave  them- 
felves  at  Athens,  of  attacking  the  moft  confiderable 
and  moft  worthy  of  the  citizens  without  referve, 
made  way  for  a  law  to  prohibit  the  mangling  of  any 

*  In  vitium  libertas  exeidit,  &  vim 
Dignam  lege  regi  :  lex  eft  accepta,  chorufque 
Turpiter  obticuir.  Horat.  in  Art.  Poet, 

Next  coviedy  appeared  'with  great  applaujif 
^ill  her  licentious  and  abujive  tongue 
iVakerid  the  magijirate  s  coerci'ue  ponuer, 
And  fore  d  it  to  fupprefs  her  infoleme,  Rofcommon. 

body's 
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body's  reputation  in  verfe.  At  Rome,  amongft  f 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  very  rarely  con- 
demned to  death,  there  was  one,  that  made  it  capital 
for  any  body  to  defame  a  citizen  in  verfe.  Cicero's 
reafon  is  no  lefs  juft  than  remarkable.  "  This  law, 
"  fays  he,  was  wifely  inftituted.  There  are  tribu- 
•*  nals,  to  which  we  may  be  cited  to  anfwer  for  our 
"  condu6t  before  the  magiftrates:  our  reputation 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  to  the  mali- 
"  cious  wit  of  the  poets,  nor  fcandalous  accufations 
"  fufFered  to  be  formed  againft  us,  without  its  being 
"  in  our  power  to  anfwer  them,  and  defend  ourfelves 
"  before  the  judges.**  Praclare.  Judicm  enim  ac 
magiftratuum  difceptationihus  legitimis  propofttam  vitam^ 
mn  petarum  ingeniis,  habere  dehemus  ;  nec  probrum 
audire^  nifi  ea  conditioner  ut  refpondere  liceat,  i:fjudicio 
defmdere. 

The  fecond  exception,  which  regards  purity  of 
manners,  is  neither  lefs  important,  nor  lefs  founded 
in  reafon.  Our  propenfjty  to  evil  and  vice  is  already 
but  too  natural  and  headftrong,  and  does  not  want 
any  incentives  from  the  charms  and  infinuations  of 
delicate  verles,  the  poifon  of  which,  concealed  under 
the  flowers  of  pleafing  poetry,  to  borrow  the  terms 
which  *  Martial  applies  to  the  Sirens,  gives  us  a 
cruel  joy,  and,  by  its  inchanting  fweetnefs,  conveys 
difeafe  and  bane  into  the  foul.  The  wifcfl  legiflators 
of  antiquity  always  confidered  thofe,  who  abufe  the 
art  of  poetry  to  fuch  purpofes,  as  the  pefts  of  fociety, 
as  the  enemies  and  corrupters  of  mankind,  that 
ought  to  be  abhorred,   and  kept  under  with  the 

•f-  Si  mala  condiderk  in  quern  quis  carmina,  jus  eft 
Jadiciumque. 

Noftrae  contra  XII,  tabellx,    tavifTet,  five  carmen  condidilTet 
cum  perpaucas  res  capite  lanxif-    quod  infamiam  afFerret,  flagi- 
fent,  in  his  hanc  quoque  fanci-     tiumve  akeri.    Cic.  de  Rep  I.  4. 
cndam  putaverunt,  fi  quis  adti-     apudS.  Jugnfl.  I.  i.e.  9.  Ci'vit. 
*  Sirenas,  hilarem  navigantium  poenam, 
Blandafque  mortes,  gaudiumque  crudele. 

higheft 
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higheft  marks  of  infamy  and  difgrace.  Such  wife! 
laws  had  not  the  good  cfFed  to  be  hoped  from  them, 
efpecially  in  refped  to  the  epigram,  which  of  all  the 
fpecies  of  poetry  has  abandoned  itfelf  moft  to  ob- 

fcenity.  ,  ■, 

In  obferving  the  two  rules  I  have  now  laid  down, 
epigrams  would  not  have  been  dangerous,  in  refpedl 
to  manners,  and  might  have  been  ufeful  as  to  ftyle, 
by  throwing  into  it  occafionally  and  with  difcretion 
thofe  agreeable,  lively,  quaint  thoughts,  which  we 
find  at  the  end  of  good  epigrams.  But,  what  in  its 
origin  was  beauty,  delicacy,  and  vivacity  of  wit, 
(which  is  properly  what  the  Latins  underftand  by  the 
words,  acutus^  acumen,)  foon  degenerated  into  a  vi- 
cious affedation,  that  extended  even  to  profe,  of 
which  it  became  the  falhion  ftudioufly  to  conclude 
almoft  all  the  phrafes  and  periods  with  a  glittering 
thought,  in  the  nature  of  a  point.  We  fliall  have 
occafion  to  expatiate  farther  upon  that  head. 

F.  Vavafeur  the  jefuit  has  treated  the  fubjeft  we  are 
upon  more  at  large,  in  the  no  lefs  learned  than  ele- 
gant preface  to  the  three  books  of  epigrams,  which 
he  has  given  the  public.  There  are  alfo  ufeful  reflec- 
tions upon  the  fame  fubjed  in  the  book,  called  Epi- 
grammatum  JDele^us. 

We  have  a  coUedion  of  Greek  epigrams  called 

Anthologia,  .      r  o  • 

Meleagsr,  a  native  of  Gadara  a  city  of  Syria, 
who  lived  In  the  reign  of  Seleucus  the  laft  king  of 
that  realm,  made  the  firft  colled  ion  of  Greek  epi- 
grams, which  he  called  Anthologia,  becaufe  as  he  had 
chofe  the  brightcft  and  moil  florid  epigrams  of  forty- 
fix  antient  poets,  he  confidered  his  colledion  as  a 
nofegay,  and  denominated  each  of  thofe  poets  after 
fome  flower,  Anytus  the  My,  Sappho /i?^  rofe,  &c. 
After  him  P  H I  L I  p  of  Theifalonica  made  a  fecond 
colledion,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augufl:us,  out 
of  only  fourteen  poets.  A  g  a  t  h  i  a  s  made  a  thirdj 
about  five  hundred  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  the 

emperor 
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emperor  Juftinian.  Planudes,  a  monk  of 
Conftantinople,  who  lived  in  the  year  1380, 
made  the  fourth  and  laft,  which  he  divided  into 
feven  books,  in  each  of  which  the  epigrams  are 
difpofed  in  an  alphabetical  order  according  to 
their  fubjefts.  This  is  the  Anthblogia  come  down 
to  us.  He  retrenched  abundance  of  obfcene  epi- 
grams, for  which  fome  of  the  learned  are  not  a 
litde  angry  with  him. 

There  are  a  great  many  epigrams  in  this  collec- 
tion, that  abound  with  wit  and  fenfe  •,  but  more  of 
a  different  charadler. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  Latin  pets. 

POESY,  as  well  as  the  other  polite  arts,  did 
not  find  accefs  till  very  late  amongft  the  Ro* 
mans,  folely  engrofTed  as  they  were  during  more 
than  five  hundred  years  by  military  views  and  ex- 
peditions, and  void  of  tafte  for  every  thing  called 
literature.  By  a  new  kind  of  vi6lory,  Greece, 
when  conquered  and  reduced,  fubdusd  the  viftors 
in  her  turn,  and  exercifed  over  them  a  power  the 
more  glorious,  as  it  was  the  refult  of  their  will, 
and  was  founded  upon  a  fuperiority  of  knowledge 
and  fcience,  no  Iboner  known  than  homaged. 
That  learned  and  polite  nation,  which  was  under 
the  necelTity  of  a  ftridl  commerce  with  the  Ro- 
mans, by  degrees  made  them  lof&  that  air  of  rudc- 
nefs  and  rufticity  they  ftill  retained  from  tjieir  an- 
tient  origin,  and  infpired  them  with  a  tafl^or  the 
ar  ts,  that  humanife,  improve,  and  adorn  fociety. 

GrjEcia  capta  ferum  vi6lorem  cepit,  &  artes 
Intulit  *  agrefti  Latio.  Sic  horridus  ille 

Defluxit 


*  Horace  here  gives  us  the  time  n>:hen  poetry  began  fo  im* 
V  o  t.  XII.  D  '  prow 
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Defluxit  numerus  Saturnius,  &  grave  virus 
Munditise  pepulere.  Horat.  Epifi.  i.l.  2. 

Greece  conquered  won  her  martial  vigors  hearts^ 
And  polijb'd  ruftic  Latium  with  her  arts  : 
The  rude  hoarje  jlrain  expired  of  Saturn* s  days. 
And  the  mufe  foften'd  and  refined  our  lays. 

This  happy  change  began  by  poetry,  whofc 
principal  view  is  to  pleafe,  and  whofe  charms, 
luJl  of  fweetnefs  and  delight,  impart  a  tafte  for 
themfelves  fooneft  and  with  moft  eafe.  It  was 
however  very  grofs  and  unpolifhed  in  its  begin- 
ning at  Rome  •,  and  had  its  birth  in  the  theatre, 
or  at  leaft  began  there  to  afllime  a  more  graceful 
and  elegant  air.  It  made  its  firft  effays  in  co- 
medy, tragedy,  and  fatyr,  which  it  carried  flowly 
and  by  infenfible  acquifitions  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfeftion. 

When  the  Romans  had  been  almoft  four  hun- 
dred years  without  any  dramatic  games,  chance  and 
debauch  introduced  the  *  Fefcennine  verfes  into 
one  of  their  feafts,  which  ferved  them  inftead  of 
theatrical  pieces  near  an  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
Thefe  verfes  were  rude  and  almoft  void  of  num- 
bers, as  they  were  extemporaneous,  and  made  by 
a  ruftic  illiterate  people,  who  knew  no  other  m af- 
ters but  mirth  and  wine.  They  confifted  of  grofs 
raillery,  attended  with  poftures  and  dances. 

Fefcennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia  morem 
Verfibus  alternis  opprobria  ruftica  fudit. 

Horat.  Epifi.  i.l.  2. 

prove  among  the  Latines;  /.  '  carmen. 

it  ivas  Inown  in  Italy  'very  *  Thefe  "verfes  were  fo  called 

early ,     numerus   Saturnius  ;  from  Fefcennia,    a  city  of  E- 

and  as  Horace  tells  us  agai7i  in  truria,  fromiuhence  they  were 

the  fame  epifle,  at  Rome  in  the  brought  to  Rome, 
tiyne  of  J^uma  :  Saliare  Numae 

Fefcennia's 
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Fefcennia*s  licenfe  thus  found  out^  the  fwains 
Vented  their  taunts  in  rude  alternate  Jlrains. 

To  thefe  loofe  and  irregular  verfes  foon  fucceded  L5v.  I.  7, 
a  chafter  kind  of  poetry,  which,  diough  itxalfo"'  ^* 
abounded  with  pleafant  ridiculcj  had  nothing  vici- 
oufly  indecent  in  it.  This  poem  appeared  under 
the  name  of  Satyr,  {Satura)  from  its  variety,  and 
had  regular  meafures,  that  is  to  fay,  regular  mufiG 
and  dances :  but  obfcene  pofbures  were  banifhed 
from  it.  Thefe  fatyrs  were  innocent  farces,  in 
which  the  fpedlators  and  aftors  were  indifferently 
made  the  objects  of  mirth* 

Livius  Andronicus  found  things  in  this  flate,  Liv.  IblcJ. 
when  he  conceived  the  defign  of  making  comedies 
and  tragedies  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks.  Other 
poets  followed  his  example,  copying  after  the 
lame  originals  :  of  thefe  were  NjEvius,  Ennius, 
Cfecilius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  and  Plautus.  Thefe 
feven  poets,  of  whom  I  am  going  to  fpeak,  lived 
almoft  all  of  them  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fpace  of 
fixty  years. 

In  what  I  propofe'to  fay  here  of  the  Latin 
poets,  I  fhall  not  follow  the  order  of  the  fubjed, 
as  I  have  done  in  fpeaking  of  the  Greek  poets, 
but  the  order  of  time,  which  feemed  to  me  the 
mofl  proper  for  fliewing  the  birth,  progrefs,  per- 
feflion,  and  dechne  of  the  Latin  poetry. 

I  fhall  divide  the  whole  time  into  three  different 
ages.  The  firfl  will  confift  of  about  two  hundred 
years,  during  which  Latin  poetry  had  its  birth, 
was  improved,  and  gradually  acquired  ftrength. 
Its  fecond  age  will  confifl  of  about  an  hundred 
years,  from  Julius  Csefar  to  the  middle  of  Tibe- 
rius*s  reign,  in  which  it  attained  its  higheft  degree 
of  perfection.  The  third  age  will  contain  the  fub- 
fequent  years,  wherein,  by  a  fufKciently  rapid  de- 
cline, it  fell  from  that  fiourifliing  flate,  and  at 

D  2  length 
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length  entirely  degenerated  from  its  antient  repu- 
tation. 

SECT.  I. 

Firjl  age  of  Latin  poetry. 

LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS. 

Chron/"  TP  ^  ^  P°^^  Andronicus  took  theprasnomen  of 
Livius,  becaufe  he  had  been  fet  at  liberty  by 
M.  Livius  Salinator,  whofe  daughters  he  had  in- 
flruded. 

h.  M.        He  reprefented  his  firft  tragedy  an  year  before 
Cic'^n         ^^^'■^       Ennius,  the  firft  year  after  the  firft 
BrLit.n.72.         war,  and  the  514th  of  Rome,  in  the  conful- 
>Aul.  Gell.fliip  of  C.  Claudius  Cento  and  M.  Sempronius  Tu- 
I.17.  c.2i.ditanus about  an  hundred  and  fixty  years  after 
the  death  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  fifty  after 
that  of  Menander,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
before  that  of  Virgil. 


CN.  N/EVIUS. 

A.M.  N^vius,  according  to  Varro,  had  ferved  in 
3769-^  the  firft  Punic  war.  Encouraged  by  the  example 
ibid.  Andronicus,  he  trod  m  his  Iteps,  and  five  years 

after  him,  began  to  give  the  public  theatrical 
Eufeb.  in  pieces  :  thefe  were  comedies.  He  drew  upon  him- 
ehion.    Jejf       hatred  of  the  nobifity,  and  efpecially  of 

one  Metellus  ;  which  obliged  him  to  quit  Rome. 

He  retired  to  Utica,  where  he  died.    He  had 

compofed  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  Punic  war  in 

verfe. 

A.M.  ENNIUS. 

lutd  ^^^^      5 ^      or  5 1 5th  year  of  Rome 

Vic.  de  at  RudifE  a  city  of  Calabria,  and  lived  to  the  age 
Vir.  Illuft.  of  forty  in  Sardinia.  It  was  there  he  came  ac- 
1 1  uic  ^u^i^t^d  with  Cato  the  Cenfor,  who  learnt  the 
n.  3.      Greek  language  of  him  at  a  very  advanced  age, 

and 
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and  afterwards  carried  him  to  Rome,  as  M.  FuJ- 
vlus  Nobilior  afterwards  did  to  i^itolia.  The  fon 
of  this  Nobilior  caufed  the  freedom  of  Rome  to  be 
granted  him,  which  in  thofe  times  was  a  very  con- 
fiderable  honour.  He  had  compofed  the  annals  of  A"'-  Gell  . 
Rome  in  heroie  verfe,  and  was  at  the  twelfth  book  ^■'^7■^■^^■ 
of  that  work  in  his  fixty-feventh  year.  He  had 
alfo  celebrated  the  vicftories  of  the  firfb  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  with  whom  he  had  contracfted  a  *  particular 
friendOiip,  and  who  always  treated  him^  with  the 
higheft  marks  of  efteem  and  confideration.  Some 
even  believe  that  he  gave  his  imjage  a  place  in  the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios.  He  died  in  the  feventieth 
year  of  his  age. 

Scipio  was  well  aiTured,  that  the  memory  of  his 
great  aftions  would  fubfift  as  long  as  Rome,  and 
as  Africa  continued  in  fubjeftion  to  Italy :  f  but 
he  alfo  believed,  that  the  writings  of  Ennius  were 
highly  capable  of  augmenting  their  fplendor,  and 
perpetuating  their  remembrance  :  a  perfon,  whofe 
glorious  victories  merited  rather  an  Homer  to  ce- 
lebrate them,  than  a  poet,  whofe  ityle  did  but  ill 
fuit  the  grandeur  of  his  actions  ! 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  Latine  poetry, 
in  its  infancy,  and  weak  at  the  time  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  could  not  have  much  beauty  and  ornament. 
It  fometimes  ihewed  force  and  genius,  but  without 
elegance  and  grace,  and  v/ith  great  inequality.. 
This  Quintilian,  where  he  draws  Ennius's  cha- 

*  Carus  fuit  Africano  fupe-     putatur  is  efle  conftitutus.  Cic, 
riori  noller  Ennius.    Itaque    fro  Arch.  poet.  n.  22. 
etiam  io  fepulcro  Scipionum 

f  Non  incendia  Carthaginis  impiaj 
Ejus,  qui  domita  nomen  ab  Africa 
Lucratus  rediit,  clarius  indicant 
Laudes,  quam  Calabrae  Pierides. — Hor.  od.  8.  /•  4.^ 
l^ot  impious  Carthage  burnt  does  more, 

T^han  the  Calabrian  miife,  proclaim 
'Jhe  hero  s  glory ,  ujhoofyore 

from  conquer'' d  Afric  took  his  namu. 

D  3  raderjs, 
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ra6ber,  expreffes  by  an  admirable  comparifon.  En- 
nium  ficut  facros  vetuftate  lucos  adoremus,  in  qulhus 
grandia  a/ttiqua  rohora  jam  non  tantam  ha'jent 
fpeciem.^  quantam  religionem.  "  Let  us  reverence 
"  Ennius,  fays  he,  as  we  do  thofe  groves,  which 
"  time  hath  confecrated  and  made  venerable,  and 

of  which  the  great  and  antient  oaks  do  not  ftrike 
*'  us  fo  much  with  their  beauty,  as  with  a  kind  of 
"  religious  veneration." 

Cicero  in  his  treatife  upon  old  age,  relates  a  :a6c 
which  ought  to  do  Ennius's  memory  abundance  of 
honour.  He  fays,  *  "  that  poet  at  the  age  of 
*'  feventy,  carried  the  two  loads,  which  are  com- 

monly  thought  the  hardeft  to  bear,  poverty  and 
"  old  age,  not  only  with  fuch  conftancy  but  gaiety, 
"  that  it  might  almoft  be  faid  he  took  delight  in 

them." 

CiECILlUS.  PACUVIUS. 

Thefe  two  poets  lived  in  the  time  of  Ennius 
both  however  younger  than  him.  The  firft,  ac- 
cording to  fomc,  was  a  native  of  Milan,  a  comic 
poet,  and  at  firft  lived  with  Ennius.  Pacuvius, 
Eufeb.  in  Ennius's  nephew,  was  of  Brundufium.  He  pro- 
Cliron.  feffed  both  poetry  and  painting,  which  have  always 
been  deemed  fifter-arts  j  and  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
particularly  in  tragic  poetry.  Though  f  they 
lived  in  the  time  of  Eselius  and  Scipio,  that  is  tq 
fay  at  a  time,  to  which  the  purity  of  language  as 
well  as  manners  feem  fingularly  attached,  their  di- 
dion  carries  no  air  of  fo  happy  an  age. 

*  Annos  feptuaginta  natns,  f  Mitto  C.  Lselium,  P.  Sci- 
( tot  enim  vixit  Ennius  )  ita  pionem.  iEtatis  ilHus  ifta  fu- 
ferebat  duo,  quce  maxima  pu-  it  laus,  tanquam  innocentis, 
tantur  onera,  paupcrtatem  &  fic  Latine  loquendi.  Non  om- 
lenedlutem,  ut  eis  penc  de-  nium  tamen  :  nam  illomm  x- 
Icftari  videietur.  De  Sene^.  quales  Caicilium  &  Pacuvium 
^1-  H'  male  locutos  videmus.    Cic.  in 

Eriit.  n.  258. 

Laslius 
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Lselius  however,  one  of  the  perfons  whom  Ci- 
cero introduces  in  his  dialogue  upon  friendfhip  ||, 
in  fpeakingof  Pacuvius  as  of  nis  particular  friend, 
fays,  that  the  people  received  one  of  his  plays  cal- 
led Orefies  with  uncommon  applaufe,  efpecially  the 
fcene  where  Pylades  declares  himfelf  to  be  Oreftes 
to  the  king,  in  order  to  fave  his  friend's  life,  and 
the  latter  affirms  himfelf  to  be  the  true  Oreftes.  It 
is  not  impolTible  but  that  the  beauty  and  fpir^t  of 
the  fentiments  might  on  this  occafion  make  the 
audience  forget  the  want  of  juflnefs  and  delicacy 
of  expreffions. 

A  T  T  I  U  S. 

L.  Attius  or  Accius,  for  his  name  is  wrote  both  A  _M. 
ways,  was  the  fon  of  a  freedman.  He  exhibited  3 8&4-_ 
fome  tragedies  in  the  time  of  Pacuvius,  though  al- 

Chron. 

moft  fifty  years  younger  than  him.  We  are  told  that  ^^^j  q^u^ 
fome  of  them  were  performed  in  the  edilefhip  of  i.  i.  c.  i. 
the  celebrated  P.  Licinius  CrafTus  Mucianus,  in 
whofe  perfon  five  of  the  greatefl  advantages  that 
could  be  pofTefTed,  are  faid  to  have  been  united : 
*  great  riches,  illuftrious  birth,  fupreme  eloquence, 
profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  with  the  office  of 
great  pontiff  :  [  Pontifex  maximus.  ] 

This  poet  lived  in  great  friend fliip  with  D.  Ju-  Val  Max. 
nius  Brutus,  who  firft  carried  the  Roman  arms  ini-8-c.  h- 
Spain  as  far  as  the  ocean.    Accius  compofed  verfes 
in  honour  of  him,  with  which  that  general  adorned 
the  porch  of  a  temple,  that  he  built  with  the 
fpoils  taken  from  the  enemy. 

II  Qui  clamoies  tota  cavca  reaem  fe  effe  perfeveraret. 

nuper  in  hofpitis  mei  &  amici  Stantcs  plaudebant  in  re  fim : 

M.  Pacuvii  nova  fabula,  cum  quid  arbitremus  in  vera  faftu- 

ignorante  rege,  uter  eflet  O-  ros  fuifle  ?  J)e  Anidt.  n  24. 
reites,  Pylades  Oreftem  fe  efle        *  Ditiffimus,  nobiliffimus, 

diceret,  ut  pro  illo  necaretur  ;  eloquentiffimus  ,  juris-conful- 

Orellesautem,  ita  ut  erat,  O-  tiffimus,  Pontifex  maximus. 


PLAU 
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P  L  A  U  T  U  S. 

Aul  Gell.     Plautus  (M.  Accius  )  was  of  Saline,  a 
1. 3.  C.3.  city  of  Umbria  in  Italy  ( in  Romagnia.  )    He  ac- 
quired great  reputation  at  Rome  by  his  comedies, 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  three  laft  poets  mentioned 
above. 

Aulus  Gelhus  tells  us,  after  Varro,  that  Plautus 
applied  himfelf  to  merchandife,  and  that  having 
loft  all  he  had  in  it,  he  was  obliged  for  the  means 
of  life  to  ferve  a  baker,  in  whofe  houfe  he  turned 
a  corn-mill. 

Of  all  the  poets  who  appeared  till  him,  only 
fome  fragments  remain.  Plautus  has  been  more 
fortunate,  nineteen  of  whofe  comedies  have  efcaped 
the  injuries  of  time,  and  come  down  almoft  entire 
to  us.  It  is  very  probable,  that  his  works  pre- 
ferved  themfelves  better  than  others,  becaufe  as 
they  were  more  agreeable  to  the  public,  the  demand 
for  them  was  greater  and  more  permanent.  They 
were  not  only  aded  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  but 
Arnob  1.7.  from  a  paffage  in  Arnobius  it  appears,  that  they 
continued  to  be  played  in  the  reign  of  Dioclefian, 
three  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Various  judgments  have  beenpalTed  on  this  poet. 
His  elocution  feems  to  be  generally  approved,  with- 
out doubt  in  regard  to  the  purity,  propriety,  ener- 
gy, abundance,  and  even  elegance  of  his  ftilc. 
Varro  fays,  that  if  the  mufes  were  to  fpeak  La- 
tin, they  would  borrow  the  language  of  Plautus : 

Quintll.    ^^'^^^  Varro  dkat  mufas  Plautino  fermone  locutu- 

J.  10.  c.  I.  ras  fuijje^  ft  Latine  ioqui  vellerd.  Such  a  praife  makes 
no  exceptions,  and  leaves  us  nothing  to  defire. 
Aul.  Gell.  Aulus  Gellius  fpeaks  of  him  no  lefs  to  his  advan- 
^'  7'    1 7-  tage  :  Plautus,  homo  Ungues  atque  elegantiis  in  ver- 
bis Latincs  ;princeps. 


Horace, 
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Horace,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  good  judge  in 
this  point,  does  not  feem  fo  favourable  to  Plautus. 
The  whole  paffage  is  as  follows. 

At  nojiri  proavi  Plautinos  &  numeros,  £5? 
Laudavere  fales    nimium  patienter  utrmnque, 
Ne  dicam  Jlulte^  mirati    fi  modo  ego  ^  vos 
Scimus  imrbanmn  lepido  feponere  di5io^ 
Legitimumque  fonum  digito  callemus,  fc?  aure. 

Horat.  in  Art.  Poet. 

"  Our  anceftors,  faid  he  to  the  Pifos,  pradtifed 
"  and  admired  the  verfes  and  raillery  of  Plautus 
*'  with  too  much  indulgence,  not  to  call  it  ftupi- 
"  dity  if  it  be  true,  that  either  you  or  I  know 
*'  how  to  diftinguifli  delicate,  from  grofs,  raillery, 
"  and  have  ears  to  judge  aright  of  the  numbers 
"  and  harmony  of  verfe."  This  criticifm  feems 
the  more  againft  Plautus,  as  it  argues,  that  Ho- 
race was  not  alone  in  his  opinion,  and  that  the 
court  of  Auguftus  had  no  greater  tafte  than  him, 
either  for  the  verfification,  or  pleafantries  of  that 
poet. 

Horace's  cenfure  falls  upon  two  articles ;  the 
numbers  and  harmony  of  his  verfes,  numeros  ;  and 
his  raillery,  fales.  For  my  part  I  believe  it  in- 
difpenfibly  right  to  adopt  his  judgment  in  a  great 
meafure.  But  it  is  not  impoflible  that  Horace,  of- 
fended at  the  unjuft  preference  given  by  his  age  to 
the  antient  Latin  poets  againft  thofe  of  their  own 
times,  may  have  been  a  little  too  exceffive  in  his 
criticifms  upon  fome  occafions,  and  on  this  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  is  certain  that  Plautus  was  not  exad  in  his 
verfes,  which  for  that  reafon  he  calls  numeros  mm- 
meros^  numbers  without  number,  in  the  epitaph  he 
made  for  himfclf.  He  did  not  confine  himfelf  to 
obferving  the  fame  meaf are,  and  has  jumbled  fo 
many  different  kinds  of  verfe  together,  that  the 

mofl 
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moft  learned  find  it  difficult  to  diftinguifh  tSiem. 
It  is  no  lefs  certain  that  he  has  flat,  low,  and  often 
extravagant  pleafantries  j  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
has  fuch  as  are  fine  and  delicate.  Cicero  f  for  this 
reafon,  who  was  no  bad  judge  of  what  the  antients 
called  Urbanity,  propofes  him  as  a  model  for 
raillery. 

Thefe  faults  of  Plautus  therefore  do  not  hinder 
his  being  an  excellent  comic  poet.  They  are  very 
happily  atoned  for  by  many  fine  qualities,  which 
may  not  only  make  him  equal,  but  perhaps  fupe- 
rior  to  Terence.  This  is  Madam  |1  Dacier's  judg- 
ment, (then  Mademoifelle  Le  Fevre)  in  her  com- 
parifon  of  thefe  two  poets. 

"  Terence,  fays  he,  has  undoubtedly  moft  art, 
"  but  the  other  moft  wit :  Terence  makes  more  be 

faid  than  done,  Plautus  more  done  than  faid 
"  which  latter  is  the  true  character  of  comedy, 
*'  that  confifts  much  more  inaflion  than  difcourfe. 
"  This  bufy  vivacity  feems  to  include  a  farther 
"  confiderable  advantage  on  the  fide  of  Plautus : 
"  that  is,  his  intrigues  are  always  adapted  to  the 
"  charader  of  his  ador,  whilft  his  incidents  are 
*'  well  varied,  and  are  never  without  fomething 
"  that  furprizes  agreeably  whereas  the  ftage 
"  feems  fometimes  to  ftand  ftill  in  Terence,  in 
"  whom  the  vivacity  of  the  adion,  and  the  inci- 
"  dents  and  intrigues  that  form  the  plot,  are  ma- 
"  nifeftly  defedlive."  This  is  Caefar*s  reproach 
of  him  in  fome  verfes,  which  I  ihall  repeat  when 
I  come  to  fpeak  of  Terence. 

To  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  ftyle,  iati- 
nity,  and  antiquated  language  of  Plautus,  I  fhall 

•f-  Duplex  omnino  eft  jocan-  &  Atticorumantiqua  comcedia, 

di  genus :  unum  illiberale,  pe-  fed  etiam  philofophorum  So- 

tulans,  flagitiolum,  obfcoenum ;  craticomm  libri  funt  referti. 

alterum  elegans,  urbanum,  in-  Lilf.  i.  </e  OJic.  n.  104. 
geniofum,   facetum  ;  quo  ge-        |j  Pre/ace  to  the  tranflation 

nere  non  raodo  Plautus  nofter,  of  three  comedies  of  Plautus. 

tranfcribe 
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tranfcribe  in  this  place  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
logue of  Amphitryon,  one  of  his  fineft  plays.  It 
is  fpoken  by  Merciury. 

Ut  vos  in  vojiris  voltis  mercimonus 
Emundis  vendundifque  me  latum  lucris 
Afficere^  atque  adjuvare  in  rebus  o?nnibus : 
Et  ut  res  rationefque  vejlrorum  otmiiufn 
Bene  expedire  voltis  peregreque  ^  domi, 
Bonoque  atque  amplo  autlare  perpetuo  lucro 
^afqiie  inccEpijIis  res,  quafque  inc/^ptabitis : 
Et  uti  bonis  vos  vojlrofque  omnis  nuntiis 
Me  ajjicere  voltis  \  ea  afferam,  eaque  ut  nuntiem^ 
^.cE  maxime  in  rem  vojiram  communem  [tent : 
(Nam  vos  quidem  id  jam  fcitis  concejfum  ^  datum 
Mi  ejfe  ab  diis  aliis,  nuntiis pr^^fm  &  lucro:) 
Hcec  ut  me  vultis  approbare,  annitier 
Lucrutn  ut  perenne  vobis  femper  fuppetat  : 
Ita  huic  facietis  fabulce  filentiumy 
Itdque  (Equi  ^  jufii  hie  eritis  omnes  arbitri. 

To  underftand  thefe  verfes,  we  muft  remember, 
that  Mercury  was  the  god  of  merchants,  and  the 
meflenger  of  the  gods. 

As  you  defire  me  to  be  propitious  to  you  in 
"  your  bargains  and  fales  ;  as  you  defire  to  pro- 
"  iper  in  your  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
"  fee  a  confiderable  profit  continually  augment 
"  your  prefent  and  future  fortunes  and  underta- 
"  kings  as  you  defire  that  I  fiiould  be  the  bearer, 
"  of  good  news  to  yourfelves  and  your  families, 
"  and  bring  you  luch  advices  as  are  moft  for  the 
"  benefit  of  your  commonwealth,  (  for  you  know 
"  that  by  the  confent  of  the  other  gods  I  prefide 
"  over  news  and  gain  ; )  as  you  defire  that  I 
*'  fhould  grant  you  all  thefe  things,  and  that  your 
*'  gains  may  be  as  lafting  as  your  occafions ;  fo 
"  you  will  now  afford  this  play  your  favourable 

"  atten- 
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"  attention,  and  Ihew  yourfelves  juft  and  equita- 
"  table  in  your  judgment  of  it." 

We  often  meet  with  fine  maxims  in  Plautus  for 
the  condud  of  life,  and  regulation  of  manners ; 
of  which  I  fhall  give  one  example  from  the  play 
juft  cited.  It  is  a  fpeech  of  Alcmena's  to  her  huf- 
band  Amphitryon,  which  in  a  few  lines  includes 
all  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  virtuous  wife. 

Non  ego  illam  mihi  dotem  duco  ejfe,  quce  dos  dlcitur : 
Sed  pudicitiam,  &  pudorem,  &  fedatum  cupidinem, 
Dei.m  metum^  parentum  amorem,  £5? cognatum  concor- 

diam  : 

Tibi  mjrigera,  aique  ut  munifica  fm  bonis,  profim 
probis.  Ad  2.  fcene  2. 

"  I  do  not  efteem  that  a  dowry,  which  is  com- 
*'  monly  called  fo;  but  honour,  modefty,  defires 
"  fubjeded  to  reafon,  the  fear  of  the  gods,  the 
"  love  of  our  parents,  unity  with  our  relations 
^  "  obedience  to  you,  munificence  to  the  deferving, 

"  and  to  be  ufeful  to  the  juft." 

But  for  fome  paflages  of  this  kind,  how  many 
has  he  that  are  contrary  to  decency  and  purity  of 
manners  !  It  is  great  pity  that  this  reproach  fhould 
extend  almoft  generally  to  the  beft  poets  of  the 
L.  I.  c.  8.P^g^"  world.  What  Quintilian  fays  of  certain 
dangerous  poems,  may  be  well  applied  on  this  oc- 
cafion  :  That  youth  fhould,  if  poffible,  be  kept 
entirely  ignorant  of  them,  or  at  leaft  that  they 
fhould  be  referved  for  riper  years,  and  a  time  of 
life  lefs  liable  to  corruption  :  Jmoveantur,  ft  fieri 
potejl ;  ft  minus,  certe  ad  firmhis  cetatis  robur  refer- 
ventur  cum  mores  in  tutofuerint. 

TERENCE. 

Terence  was  born  at  Carthage  after  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  war,  in  the  56th  year  of  Rome.  He 

was 
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was  a  Have  to  Tcrentius  Lucanus  a  Roman  fena>- 
tor,  who  upon  account  of  his  wit,  not  only  caufed 
him  to  be  educated  with  great  care,  but  gave  him 
his  liberty  whilft  very  young.  It  was  this  fenator 
from  whom  our  poet  took  the  name  of  Terence  , 
fuch  as  were  made  free  ufually  affuming  the  names 
'  of  the  mafters  that  fet  them  at  liberty. 

He  was  much  beloved  and  efteemed  by  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  of  Rome,  and  lived  in  particular  in- 
timacy with  Lselius  and  Scipio  Africanus,  who  took 
and  demoliflied  Numantia.  The  latter  was  eleven 
years  younger  than  him. 

Six  of  Terence's  comedies  are  come  down  to  us. 
When  he  fold  the  firft  to  the  ediles,  it  was  thought 
proper  that  he  fhould  read  it  beforehand  to  Caecilius, 
a  comic  poet  as  well  as  himfelf,  and  in  great  efteem 
atRome,when  Terence  firft  appeared  there.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  to  his  houfe,  and  found  him  at  table. 
He  was  brought  in,  and  as  he  was  very  ill  dreft,  a 
ftool  was  given  him  near  Cascilius's  bed,  where  he 
fate  down  and  began  to  read.  He  had  no  fooner  read ' 
fome  few  verfes,  than  Cascilius  invited  him  to  fup- 
per,  and  placed  him  at  table  near  himfelf.  Judg- 
ments are  not  always  to  be  formed  of  men  by  their 
outfides.  A  bad  drefs  may  often  cover  the  moft 
excellent  talents. 

The  Eunuch,  one  of  the  fix  comedies  of  Te- 
rence, was  received  with  fuch  applaufe,  that  it  was 
afted  twice  the  fame  day,  morning  and  evening, 
which  perhaps  had  never  happened  to  any  play  be- 
fore and  a  much  better  price  was  given  for  it 
than  had  ever  been  paid  for  any  comedy  till  then  : 
for  Terence  had  eight  thoufand  fefterces,  that  is  to 
fay,  about  fifty  pounds. 

It  was  publickly  enough  reported,  that  Scipio 
and  Lselius  afTifted  him  in  the  compofition  of  his 
plays,  which  rumour  he  augmented  himfelf  by  de- 
nying it  but  faintly,  as  he  does  in  the  prologue  to 
the  Adelphiy  thq  laft  of  his  comedies.  As  to  what 
2  ,  thofe 
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thofe  envious  perfons  fay^  that  he  is  affijied  in  compifing 
his  works  by  fome  illuftrious  perfons^  he  is  fo  far  rom 
taking  that  as  the  offence  they  intended  it ^  that  he  con- 
ceives it  the  higheft  praife  which  could  be  given  him, 
as  it  is  a  proofs  that  he  has  the  honour  topledfe  t'oofe, 
whopleafe  this  audience  and  the  whole  Roman  peo'ile  ; 
md  who  in  peace,  in  war,  and  on  all  occafions,  oave 
rendered  the  commonwealth  in  general,  and  everj  one 
in  particular,  the  highejl  and  moft  important  feriices, 
without  being  either  more  dijlant  or  more  haughty  up- 
on that  account. 

We  may  believe  however,  that  he  only  defied 
this  afllftance  fo  negligendy,  to  make  his  court  to 
Laslius  and  Scipio,  to  whom  he  knew  fuch  a  :on- 
duft  would  not  be  difagreeable.  That  report  not- 
withftanding,  fays  Suetonius  in  the  life  of  Terence 
afcribed  to  him,  augmented  continually,  ard  is 
come  down  to  our  times. 

The  poet  Valgius,  who  was  Horace's  coiem- 
porary,  fays  poficively  in  fpeaking  of  Terence's 
comedies  : 

Ha:  qu.(B  vocantur  fabulcB,  cujus  funt  ? 
Nonhas^  qui  jura  populis*  recenfens  ddbat 
Honore  fummo  affeSlus  fecit  Jabulas  ? 

"  And  pray,  whofe  are  thefe  fame  comedies  ? 
"  Are  they  not  his,  who,  after  having  acquired 
*'  the  higheft  glory,  gave  laws,  and  governed  the 
"  people  with  power  and  authority  ?" 

Whether  Terence  was  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
reproach  of  publifliing  the  works  of  others  as  his 
own,  or  had  formed  the  defign  of  going  to  learn 
the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Greeks  perfe6tly, 
in  order  to  reprefent  them  the  better  in  his  plays 
after  having  compofed  the  fix  comedies  ftill  ex- 

*  I  don't  kmiv  nvhat  thisnvord  means  here,  andbelie've  it  fome 
error  crept  into  the  pajfage. 
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tant,  and  before  he  was  thirty- five  years  old,  he 
quitted  Rome,  where  he  was  never  fecn  more. 

Some  fay  that  he  died  at  fea  in  his  return  from 
Greece,  from  whence  he  brought  with  him  an  hun- 
dred and  eight  plays,  which  he  had  tranflated  from 
Menander.  Others  alTure  us,  that  he  died  at  the 
city  of  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  in  the  confulfhip 
of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  M.  Fulvius,  of  a 
difeafe  occafioned  by  his  grief  for  having  loft  the 
comedies  he  had  tranflated,  and  thofe  he  had  made 
himfelf. 

Terence  had  only  one  daughter,  who,  after  his 
death,  was  married  to  a  Roman  knight,  and  to 
whom  he  left  an  houfe  and  garden  of  twenty  acres 
upon  the  Appian  way. 

Cicero,  in  a  copy  of  verfes  intitled  Aui^av,  which 
fignifies  a  meadow,  fays  of  Terence : 

Tu  quoque,  qui  folus  le^o  fermone,  'Terenti^ 
Converfum  exprejfumque  Latina  voce  Menandrum 
In  medio  fopuli  fedatis  vocihus  effers, 
^idquid  come  loquens,  atque  omnia  dulcia  linquens. 

That  is.  And  you,  Terence,  who  alone  tranjlate  Me- 
nander with  fo  much  eloquence,  and  make  hi?n  /peak 
the  language  of  the  Romans  fo  happily,  in  your  judi- 
cious choice  of  whatever  is  fweeteji  and  mofi  delicate 
in  it.  This  teftimony  is  for  the  honour  of  Te- 
rence ;  but  the  verfes  that  exprefs  it,  not  much  for 
Cicero's. 

I  now  proceed  to  thofe  of  Caefar,  which  I  men- 
tioned before.  That  great  man,  who  wrote  with 
fo  much  force  and  accuracy,  and  had  himfelf  com- 
pofed  a  Greek  tragedy,  called  CEdipus,  fays,  ad- 
drefling  himfelf  to  Terence  : 

Tu  quoque,  tu  in  fummis,  6  dimidiate  Menander, 
Poneris,  £s?  merito,  puri  (crmonis  amator. 
Lenihus  atq^e  utinam  fcriptis  adjun^ta  foret  vis 

Comica, 
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Comica^  ut  cequato  virtue  -poller et  honor e 

Cwn  Gr^zcis,  neque  in  hac  defpeblus  parte  jaceres : 

Unum  hoc  maceror,  ^  doleo  tibi  deejfe^  Ter^nti, 

"  Thou  alfo,  Menander's  half,  art  ranked  in  the 
number  of  the  greateft  poets,  and  defervedly, 
"  for  the  purity  of  thy  (lile.  And  I  wifh  thy 
**  fweet  writings  had  in  them  the  comic  force  and 
"  fpirit,  that  thy  merit  might  have  ranked  thee 
"  with  the  Greeks,  and  that  thou  wer*t  not  fo 
*'  much  below  them  in  that  point  !  But  this,  Te- 
*'  rence,  is  unhappily  what  you  want,  and  I  much 
"  regret." 

Terence's  great  talent  confifts  in  the  inimitable 
art  of  exprefling  the  manners,  and  copying  nature 
with  fo  genuine  and  unftudied  a  hmplicity,  that 
every  body  believes  himfelf  capable  of  writing  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fuch 
elegance  and  ingenuity,  as  no  body  has  ever  been 
able  to  come  up  to.  Hence  it  is  from  this  talent, 
that  is  to  fay,  this  wonderful  art  difFufed  through- 
out the  comedies  of  Terence,  which  channs  and 
tranfports  without  notice,  or  any  glitter  of  orna- 
ments,, that  Horace  chara6terifes  this  poet : 

Vincere  CcBcillus  gravitate^  'Terentius  arte 
[Dicitur.]  Ep.  i.  1.  2. 

Terence  with  an  extreme  purity  of  fpeech  and  a 
fimple  and  natural  ftile,  unites  all  the  graces  and 
delicacy,  of  which  his  language  was  fufceptible  ; 
and  of  all  the  Latin  authors  has  come  the  neareft 
to  Atticifm,  that  is  to  fiy  whatever  is  fined,  moft 
exquifite,  and  moft  perfed  amongft  the  Greeks. 
*  Quintilian,  in  fpeaking  of  Terence,  of  v/hom 
he  only  fays,  that  his  writings  were  highly  elegant, 
obferves,  that  the  Roman  language  rendered  but 
very  imperfectly  that  refinement  of  tafte,  that  ini- 

*■  Terentii  fcripta  funt  in  hoc  genere  elegantiffima. 
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fnitable  grace,  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  event 
to  be  found  only  in  the  Attic  diale£t.  Vix  leveni 
confequimur  umbram,  adeo  ut  mihifermo  ipfe  Roma- 
nus  non  recipere  videatur  illam  foils  concsjfam  Atticis 
venerem,  quando  earn  ne  Grcsci  quidern  in  alio  genere 
lingucB  ohtinuerint.  It  is  pity  that  the  fubjedl  of  his 
comedies  makes  them  dangerous  to  youth  ;  upon 
which  I  h^ve  treated  at  large  in  my  books  upon 
ftudying  polite  learning. 

L  U  C  I  L  1  U  S. 

LuciLius,  (Caius  Lucilius)  a  Roman  knighfjA.  M. 
was  born  at  Suefla,  a  town  ot  Campania,  in  the  3856. 
158th  olympiad^  and  the  605th  year  of  RomCj 
when  Pacuvius  the  tragic  poet  flouriflied.    He  is  vdi.  Pa- 
faid  to  have  carried  arms  under  the  fecond  Scipio  terc.  1. 
Africanus  at  the  fiege  of  Numantia  ;  but  as  he  was  9- 
then  but  fifteen  years  old,  this  circumftance  is  du- 
bious. 

He  had  a  great  fhare  in  that  famous  general's 
friendfhip,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Lselius.  He  was 
their  companion  in  the  innocent  fports  and  amufe- 
ments,  to  which  they  did  not  difdain  to  defcend^ 
and  in  which  thofe  great  men,  at  their  hours  of 
leifure,  endeavoured  to  unbend  themfelves  after 
their  ferious  and  important  occupations  :  An  ad^^ 
mirable  fimplicity  in  perfons  of  their  rank  and 
gravity  1 

Quin  ubi  fe  a  Vulgo  &  fcena  in  fecreta  renrioranf 
Virtus  Scipiadas,  &  mitis  fapientia  Laeli, 
Nugari  cum  illo,  &  difcindi  ludere,  donee 
t)ecoqueretur  olus,  foliti.        Hor.  Sat.  i.  L  it 
With  him,  retired  from  crowds  and  ft  ate  at  homey 
Wife  gentle  Lcelius,  and  the  pride  of  Rome, 
Sdpio,  'twixt  play  and  trifle,  liv*dinjeft, 
Till  herbs  f  the  frugal  meal,  and  roots  were  dreft. 
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Lucilius  pafles  for  the  inventor  of  fatyr,  becaufe 
he  gave  it  its  laft  form,  the  fame  in  which  Horace, 
Perfius  and  Juvenal  have  followed  him.  Ennius 
however  had  fet  him  the  example  before,  as  Ho- 
race himfelf  confeffes  by  thefe  verfes,  in  which  he 
compares  Lucilius  to  Ennius. 

,      —  Fuerit  Lucilius,  inquam^ 

Comis  6?  urbanus  ;  fuerit  limatior  idem, 
^ani  rudis  (if  Gracis  inta^i  carminis  auBor. 

But  the  *  fatires  of  Ennius,  tho*  like  thofe  of 
Lucilius  and  Horace  in  other  refpefts,  differed 
from  them  in  form  as  they  confifted  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  verfe. 

The  new  form  which  Lucilius  gave  latire,  as  I 
have  faid  before,  made  i"  Horace  and  Quintilian 
confider  him  as  the  inventor  of  that  poem ;  to 
which  title  he  has  a  juft  claim. 

There  was  another  |1  kind  of  fatire,  which  de- 
rived itfeif  alfo  from  the  aniient.  It  is  called  the 
Varronian  or  Menippean  fatyr  •,  becaufe  Varro,  the 
moft  learned  of  the  Romans  was  its  author,  imi- 
tating in  that  work  the  Cynic  philofopher  Menip- 
pus  of  Gadara.  This  fpecies  of  fatyr  was  not  only 
compofed  of  feveral  kinds  of  verfes,  but  Varro  in- 
troduced profe  into  it,  in  which  there  was  befides 
a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin.    The  work  of  Pe- 

*  Olim  carmen,   quod  cx  Diomed.  Gratnmat. 
variis   poematibus   coaftabat,        Satira,   cibi  genus,  ex  va- 

Sat  IRA  dicebatur,    quale  riis  rebus  conditum.  Tejius. 
fcripferunt  Pacuvius  &  Ennius. 

f  '  •    Qi'i'^  c""^      Lucilius  aufus 

Primus  in  hunc  operis  eomponcre  carmina  morem. 

Sat.  I .  /.  2 . 

Satyra  quidem  tota  noftra  Satyras  genus,  quod  non  fola 
eft,  in  qua  primus  inlignem  carminum  varietate  condidit 
Jaudem  adeptus  eft  Lucilius.  Terentius  Varro,  'vir  Roma- 
^intil.  I.  lo.  c.  I.  norum  eruditiflimus.-  ^i7i. 

(I  Alterum  illud  eft  &  prius     /.  lo,  c.i. 

tronius. 
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tronlus,  that  of  Seneca  upon  the  death  of  Claudius, 
and  of  Boetius  upon  the  confolation  of  philofophy, 
are  all  fatires  of  the  fame  kind  with  this  of  Varro. 
But  to  return  to  niy  fubje6t. 

Lucilius  compofed  thirty  books  of  fatires,  in 
which  he  cenfured  many  perfons  of  bad  lives  by 
name  and  in  a  Very  ofFenfive  manner,  as  Horace 
informs  us,  regarding  only  virtue,  and  the  lovers  of 
virtue. 

Frimores  populi  arripuit,  populumque  iributh?!. 
Scilicet  imi  ^quiis  virtuti^  at^ue  ejus  amicis. 

Sat.  I.  1.  2. 

His  pen  made  the  confcious  Bad  tremble,  as  if 
he  had  purfued  them  fword  in  hand  : 

Enje  velut  Jl7-i5fo^  ^uoties  Lucilius  ardens 
Infre?7iuit,  ruhet  auditor  cui  fri^ida  mens  ejl 
CrimimhuSy  tacit  a  fudant  prcecordia  culpa. 

Juven.  Sat. 

Lucilius  *  ufed  to  fay  that  he  defired  his  readers 
might  neither  be  very  ignorant  nor  very  learned. 
The  one  faw  too  little,  and  the  other  too  much. 
The  one  did  not  Jcnow  what  was  good,  and  conf;- 
quently  no  juftice  was  to  be  expeded  from  them  j 
and  what  was  imperfe<^  could  not  be  concealed 
from  the  penetration  of  the  others. 

It  is  not  probable  that  he  died  at  forty-fix  years 
of  age,  as  fome  affure  us.  Horace  calls  him  old 
man,  where  he  fays  Lucilius  confided  all  his  fecrets, 
and  whatever  had  happened  to  him  in  life,  to  his 
books,  as  to  faithful  friends. 

*  Caius  Livcilius,  homo  doc-  fimis  legi  velle  :  quod  alteri 

tus  &  perurbanus,  dicere  fole-  nihil  intelligerenr,  alter!  plus 

bat,  ea  qus  fcriberet  neque  ab  fortafle  quam  de  fe  ipfc.  Qt 

indodliffimis,  neque  ab  doftif-  Or  at.  I.  2.  n.  25. 
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Ille  velut  fidis  arcana  fodalihus  olim 

Credebat  libris  :  iieque,  fi  male  gejferat  ufqua?n, 

Decurreus  alio,  neque  fi  bene,         jit  ut  omnis 

Votiva  pateat  veluti  defcripta  tahella 

Vita  fenis.  Sat.  i.  1.  2. 

Pompey  was  grandfon,  or  rather  grand-nephew, 
to  LuciHus,  by  the  mother*s  fide. 

Of  all  his  works,  only  fome  fragments  of  his 
fatires  are  come  down  to  us. 

The  reputation  of  this  poet  was  very  great  du- 
ring his  life,  and  fubfifted  long  after  his  death  to 
fuch  an  height,  that  in  *  Qaintilian*s  time,  he 
continued  to  have  admirers  fo  zealous  for  it,  as  to 
prefer  him  not  only  to  all  who  had  wrote  in  the 
fame  way,  but  to  all  the  poets  of  antiquity  in 
general. 

Saf.  4. 1. 1.  Horace  judged  very  differently  of  him.  He  re- 
prefents  him  to  us  indeed  as  a  poet  of  a  fine  tafte, 
and  delicate  in  his  raillery,  facetus,  emmSlcB  naris  : 
but  hard  and  fliff^  in  his  compofitions  ;  not  being 
able  to  take  the  pains  neceflfary  in  writing,  that  is 
to  fay,  in  writing  well  ;  for  to  write  much,  was 
his  great  fault.  He  was  highly  fatisfied  with  him- 
felf,  and  believed  he  had  done  wonders,  when  he 
had  didated  two  hundred  verfes  in  lefs  time  than 
one  could  throw  them  together  on  paper.  In  a 
word,  Horace  compares  him  to  a  river  that  with 
a  great  deal  of  mud  carries  however  a  precious 
fand  along  with  it  in  its  current. 

Sat.10.1.1.  "^^^  judgment  Horace  paflTed  upon  Lucilius, 
occafioned  great  clamour  at  Rome.  The  admirers  of 
the  latter,  enraged  at  his  having  prefumed  to  treat 
their  hero  in  that  manner,  gave  out,  that  Horace 
had  only  difpraifed  Lucilius  out  of  envy,  and  with 

_  *  Lucilius  quofd.im  ita  de-  operis  aufloribus,  fed  omnibus 
ditos  fibi  adhuc  habet  amato-  poctis  przeferre  non  dubitent. 
!cs,  Ut  eum  non  ejufd.em  modo    ^intil,  I,  10.  (,  \. 

-the 
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the  view  of  fetting  himfelf  above  him.  We  ought 
not  to  be  angry  with  them  on  account  of  thofe 
complaints,  how  unjuft  foever  they  might  be  : 
for  they  acquired  us  an  excellent  fatyr,  wherein 
Horace,  in  rendering  Lucilius  all  the  juftice  he 
deferved,  fuftains  and  confirms  the  judgment  he 
had  paffed  on  him  by  the  moft  folid  proofs. 

For  Quintilian's  honour,  I  am  forry  that  a 
critic  of  his  profound  judgment  and  juft  tafte, 
fhould  differ  in  opinion  with  Horace  in  this  point. 
He  cannot  forgive  him  for  having  compared  the 
writings  of  Lucilius  to  muddy  waters,  from  whence 
however  fomething  valuable  might  be  extradbed, 
*  For  my  part^  fays  he,  /  find  furprizing  erudition 
and  a  noble  liberty  in  him^  which  gave  his  works 
poignancy  with  abundance  of  fait.  Horace  allows 
him  the  laft  qualities,  which  did  not  prevent  Lu- 
cilius from  having  abundance  of  vicious  pafTages  in 
him,  that  ought  either  to  have  been  amended,  or 
retrenched.  As  to  erudition.,  Quintilian  differs  di- 
redlly  in  that  refpedl:  with  Cicero's  opinion.  For 
fays  the  latter,  fpeaking  of  Lucilius  :  His  works 
are  light  and  frothy,  and  with  exceeding  pleafantry 
have  no  great  erudition.  To  conclude,  we  can  form 
at  prefent  no  proper  judgment  of  a  poet,  of  whofe 
works  almofl  nothing  is  come  down  to  us, 

S  E  C  T.  ir. 

Second  age  of  Latin  poetry. 

TH  E  interval  of  which  I  am  now  to  fpeak, 
continued  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar  to 
the  middle  of  Tiberius*s  reign,  and  included  about 
an  hundred  years.    It  was  always  confidered  as  the 

*  Nam  &  eruditio  in  eo       f  Et  funt  fcripta  illius  [Lu- 

mira,  &  libertas,  atque  inde  cilii]  leviora,  ut  urbanitas  lum- 

acerbitas,  6if  abunde  lalis.  Lib.  ma  appareat,  dodlrma  medio- 

\Q.  c.  I.  cris.    Cic.  deFin.  I.  i.  ».  7. 
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golden  ajge  of  polite  learning,  during  which  a 
crowd  ot  fine  geniufies  of  every  kind,  poets,  hif- 
torians  and  orators,  carried  Rome's  glory  to  its 
greatefl  height.  Literature  had  before  made  great 
efforts,  and  one  may  alfo  fay  great  progrefs  :  but 
it  had  not  yet  attained  that  degree  of  maturity, 
which  conftitutes  perfe6tion  in  arts.  Writings  did 
not-  want  good  fenfe,  judgment,  folidity,  and 
force  ;  but  they  had  little  art,  lefs  ornament,  and 
no  delicacy.  A  fmall  number  of  perfons  of  great 
talents,  rifing  up  together  in  a  fpace  of  time  of 
no  great  duration,  on  a  fudden  and  as  if  infpired, 
by  adding  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  their  prede- 
ceffors  others  which  they  had  wanted,  efbablifhed 
good  tafte  of  every  kind  irrevocably  and  for  ever- 
more fo  that  as  foon  as  the  world  began  to  lofe 
fight  of  thofe  perfed  models,  every  thing  imme- 
diately began  to  decline  and  degenerate. 

The  happy  beginnings  which  we  have  related, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  wonders  that  fucceeded 
them  ;  and  as  Rome  derived  her  firft  notions  of 
polite  learning  from  Greece,  fo  it  was  by  her  in- 
duflrious  perfeverance  in  iludying  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, that  the  Romans  attained  pcrfedion.  The 
firfb  poets,  and  efpecially  the  Tragic  and  Comic, 
contented  themfelves  with  tranflating  the  works  of 
the  Greeks. 

Tentavit  quoque,  rem  fi  digne  vertere  poffet, 
Et  placuitfibi.  Hdrat.  Epijl.  i.l.  %, 

Effafd  to  make  it  [peak  our  tongue  with  grace 
And  ^leafed  themfehes. 

They  afterwards  took  a  farther  flep.  They 
ventured  to  fbar  with  their  own  wings,  and  com- 
pofed  originals  entirely  Roman. 

Nil  intentatum  noltri  liquere  poetae. 

Nee  minimum  meruere  decus,  veftigia  Grasca 
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Au^  deferere,  &  eelebrare  domeftica  fadla  ; 
Vel  qui  Prastexcas,  vel  qui  docuere  Togatas. 

Id.  de  Art.  Poet, 

Our  authors  Mm  attempted  every  way. 
And  well  deferve  our  praife,  whofe  daring  mufe 
Difdairi'd  to  be  beholden  to  the  Greeks, 
And  found  Jit  fuhjeSis  for  her  ver/e  &t  home, 

Rofcommon. 

Though  the  dramatic  poets  did  not  entirely  fuc- 
ceed  in  thefe  attempts,  Horace  did  in  lyric  poetry. 

Rome,  animated  with  a  noble  emulation,  which 
arofe  from  reading  the  Greek  authors,  and  the 
efteem  fhe  had  conceived  for  them,  propofed  to 
herfelf  to  equal,  and  even  if  pofiible  to  furpafs 
them  :  a  very  laudable  and  ufeful  difpute  between 
nations,  and  equally  for  their  honour  ! 

Add  to  this  firft  motive  the  admirable  charader 
of  the  perfons  at  that  time  in  fuprerhe  authority  at 
Rome  ;  the  efteem  for  men  of  letters  •,  the  marks 
of  diftinftion  with  which  they  were  honoured ;  the 
folid  rewards  conferred  on  them  s  and  the  general 
refpedl  paid  to  perfons  of  fmgular  merit  of  every 
kind  •,  a  refpedl  which  almoft  rofe  fo  high  as  to 
equal  them  with  the  greateft  and  rooft  powerful 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  has  been  the  faying  of 
all  times,  and  cannot  be  too  often  repeated :  *  e- 
mulation  nourifhes  wit.  The  view  of  merit  in 
others,  united  with  a  juft  admiration  for  their  ex- 
cellent works,  and  a  fecret  regret  from  the  fenfe 
of  our  own  inferiority,  infpire  an  ardor  for  glory, 
tp  which  nothing  is  impoffible.  And  it  is  from 
thefe  generous  efforts,  excited  and  fuftained  by  the 
hopes  of  fuccefs,  that  arts  attain  their  final  per- 
fedion. 

*  Alit  aemulatio  ipgenia,  &  raque,  quod  fummo  ftudio  pe» 
nunc  invidia,  nunc  admiratio,  titum  eft,  afcendit  in  fummuin. 
inciutionem  accendit;  nam-    Veil.  Paterc.  cj. 

E  4  This 
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This  is  what  happened,  efpecially  in  the  tirpe  of 
Auguftus,  in  refpe<5t  to  poetry,  hiftory,  and  elo- 
quence. But  poetry  is  our  fubjed:  in  this  place.  I 
ftall  relate  in  few  words  the  hiftory  of  the  poets, 
who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  moft  during  this  glo- 
rious age  of  Rome.  Terence,  of  whom  I  have 
fpoke  above,  nnay  in  my  opinion  be  included  in 
this  clafs ;  who  though  he  preceded  them  in  time, 
does  not  give  place  to  them  in  merit.  He  is  the 
firft  of  the  Latin  poets,  who  feerns  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  have  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  perfedjon,  and 
to  have  infpired  others  by  his  example  with  the 
defire  and  hope  of  attaining  it. 

AFRANIUS:  (L.  Jfranius  ^intiams,) 

Afranius  was  much  efteemed  by  the  anr- 
tients.  *  He  excelled  in  the  comedies  called  To- 
^atid  and  f  Atellane.  Horace  feerns  to  compare 
him  with  Menander. 

P'tcitur  Afram  toga  convenijfe  Menandro, 

In  Art.  Poet. 

He  was  cotemporary  with  Terence,  but  much 
younger  than  him,  and  did  not  begin  to  grow  in 
reputation  till  after  his  death.  He  ranked  him 
above  all  other  poets,  and  could  not  bear  that  any 
Ihould  be  compared  with  him,  of  thofe  evidently 
who  had  wrote  in  the  fame  way : 

TerentiQ  non  fimilem  dices  quempiam,.  Fragm.  Afran. 

fie  was  highly  confidered  for  his  poetical 

*  Togatis  excellit Afranius,  tvert  brought  to  "Rome-,  and 
^i.ntil.  I.  10.      I.  Togats,    becaufe   they  repre- 

f  Thefe  comedies  <were  called  /en ted  only  Roman  anions  and 
Atellanx,  from  Atella  a  city  of  perfons,  implied  by  Toga,  their 
Qifmpania,  from  whence  they    peculiar  habit. 

works. 
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works,  and  no  lefs  condemned  for  the  depravity 
of  his  manners. 

LUCRETIUS. 

Lucretius,  {^iUis  Lucretius  Cams)  was  born  ^  M. 
according  to  the  chronicle  of  Eufebius,  the  fecond  3908. 
year  of  the  171ft  olympiad,  twelve  years  after  Ci- 
cero, in  the  confulfliip  of  L.  Licinius  CrafTus  and 
Q^  Mutius  Scaevola,  in  the  658th  year  of  Rome. 
A  philter,  or  love  potion,  had  been  given  him 
that  made  him  mad.    He  had  fome  lucid  inter- 
vals from  his  phrenzy,  during  which  he  compofed 
his  fix  books  De  rerum  natura,  wherein  he  ex- 
plains at  large  the  dodlrine  of  Epicurus,  of  which 
we  fhall  fpeak  in  its  place.   He  infcribed  his  poem 
to  C.  Memmius,  who  had  the  fame  matter,  and 
without  doubt  the  fame  fentiments,  as  himfelf. 
"    The  fame  chronicle  of  Eufebius  informs  us,  that 
this  work  was  corredled  by  Cicero  after  its  author's 
death.    Cicero  fpeaks  of  Lucretius  only  once, 
though  he  had  often  occafion  to  mention  him,  and 
the  palTage  where  he  does  fo,  befides  being  very 
obfcure,  is  varioufly  read.    Lucretii  poemata,  utQ\c.  ad 
fcribis,  lita  funt  (others  read  non  ita  funt)  multisQ^^^^-  P'^- 
liminihus  ingenii^  mult cb  t amen  artis.  Ep.i  1.1.2. 

No  man  ever  denied  providence  more  boldly, 
or  treated  the  divinity  with  more  infolence  and 
prefumption  than  this  poet.  He  introduces  his 
fubje<5t  with  this  preface,  in  praife  of  Epicurus. 
"  Whilft  mankind,  fays  he,  groaned  in  fhameful 
"  fubjedion  to  the  opprelTive  yoak  of  imperious 
"  religion,  which  declared  itfclf  defcended  from 

heaven,  and  made  the  whole  earth  tremble  at 
"  the  frowns  and  horrors  of  its  afpe^l ;  a  mortal 
"  native  of  Greece  firft  boldly  ventured  to  expofe 
*'  its  falfhood  to  the  eyes  of  men,  and  to  declare 
^'  againft  it,  without  the  fame  of  the  gods,  the 

fear  of  thunders,  or  the  rumbling  noife  of 

threatning  Ikies,  being  able  to  awe  and  divert 

him. 
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**  him.  All  thofe  objefts,  on  the  contrary,  only 
ferve  to  exalt  his  courage,  and  confirm  him  in 
"  the  defign  of  being  the  firft  to  force  the  barriers 
"  of  nature,  and  to  penetrate  into  her  moftmyfte- 
"  rious  fecrets. 

Humana  ante  oculos  fcede  cum  vitajaceret 
In  terris  opprejfa  gravi  fuh  relligione  j 
caput  a  cceli  regionibus  ojiendebat, 
Horrihili  fuper  afpe£fu  mortalibus  injians  : 
Primum  Graius  homo  mortales  tollere  contra 
Eft  oculos  aufus,  primufque  obfijlere  contra, 
^etn  necfama  deum^  nec  fulmina,  nec  minitanti 
Murmure  comprejfit  ccelum  :  fed  eo  magis  acrem 
Inritat  virtutem  animi,  confringere  ut  arUa 
'Naturae  primus  portarum  claujira  cupiret. 

Lucretius,  throughout  his  whole  work,  lays  down 
as  a  principle,  that  the  gods  neither  regard,  nor 
interfere  in  any  thing-,  and  takes  it  upon  him  to 
explain  the  effeds  of  nature,  and  the  formation 
and  confervation  of  the  world,  by  the  fole  motion 
of  atoms,  and  to  refute  thofe,  who  acknowledge 
the  power  and  wifdom  of  a  divinity  as  the  firft 
caufe  of  all  things.  The  reader  will  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  opinions,  when  I  come  to  ex- 
plain thofe  of  his  mafter  Epicurus. 

This  poet  has  abundance  of  genius,  force  and 
fublimity  :  but  his  verfes  are  fo  very  remote  from 
the  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of  Virgil's,  that  one 
would  believe  he  had  lived  ages  before  him. 

CATULLUS. 

j^l  Catullus,  (Caius  or  ^intus  Valerius  Ca- 
giC,  tullus)  was  born  at  Verona  in  the  666th  year  of 
Rome.  The  delicacy  of  his  verfes  acquired  him 
the  friendfhip  and  efleem  of  the  men  of  learning 
and  wit,  of  whom  there  were  then  great  numbers 
at  Rome. 

He 
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He  wrote  two  fatirical  epigrams  againft  Csefar, 
in  one  of  which  *  he  fpeaks  of  him  with  an  air  of 
haughtinefs  and  contempt,  that  Quintilian  juftly 
treats  as  extravagance. 

Nil  nimium,  Casfar,  ftudeo  ti'oi  velle  placere 

Nec  fcire  utrum  fis  ater  an  albus  homo. 
5o  fleafe you,  CcEfar,  is  not  much  my  care 
Nor  to  know  whether  you  are  black  or  fair. 

Thefe  verfes,  as  difrefpedful  as  they  were,  only 
ferved  the  perfon  offended,  as  an  occafion  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  his  moderation.  Casfar  did  not  dif- 
femble  his  difpleafure,  but  contented  himfelf  with 
obligirg  the  poet  to  afe  his  pardon,  and  invited 
him  to  lupper  the  fame  evening. 

An  elegant  fimplicity,  and  natural  graces,  form 
the  charader  of  Catullus.  Happy,  if  he  had  not 
often  difgraced  that  amiable  delicacy  by  his  Cynic 
immodeity. 

LABERIUS:  (Decimus.) 

Laberius,  a  Roman  knight,  fucceeded  ad-  ^ 
mirably  in  compofmg  mimes  or  farces.  At  Rome,  395 
a  man  of  birth  did  not  difgrace  himfelf  by  writing 
poetry  for  the  ftage  ;  but  could  not  a6l  them  with- 
out degrading  himfelf.  Notwithftanding  this  had 
long  been  an  eftablifhed  opinion,  Julius  Czefar 
preifed  Laberius  very  earneftly  to  ad  one  of  his 
pieces  upon  the  ftage,  and  to  induce  him  to 
comply,  gave  him  a  confiderable  fum  of  money. 
The.  poet  refufed  it  a  great  while,  but  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  yield.  The  f  defire  of  a  prince  upon 
fuch  an  occafion,  is  a  command.   In  the  prologue 

*  Negat  fe  magni  facere  ali-     vitet,  fed  &,  fi  flipplicet,  co- 
quis  poctarum,  utrum  Cafar     git.  Macrob. 
ater  an  albus  homo Jit :  infania.        Quod  eft  potentiffimum  im- 
^nntil.  L  \\.  c.  I.  perandi  genus,  rogabat  qui  ju- 

t  Poteftas,  n«n  folum  fi  in-    here  poterat*  Aufw, 

to 
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to  this  farce,  Laberius  vents  his  grief  moll  refpeft- 
fuUy  with  regard  to  Casfar,  but  at  the  fame  time 
in  very  pathetic  terms.  It  is  one  of  the  fined 
fragments  of  antiquity,  and  I  have  inferted  it  at 
length,  with  the  tranflation  in  the  firft  volume  of 
the  iecond  edition  of  my  treatife  upon  ftudy.  Ma- 
crobius  has  preferved  it  with  fome  other  fragments 
of  the  fame  piece  of  poetry. 

He  informs  us  alfo  that  this  Roman  knight,  out 
of  his  great  regret  to  fee  his  age  difhonoured  in 
that  manner,  and  to  avenge  himfelf  by  the  only 
means  in  his  power,  malicioufly  inferted  in  the 
farce  we  fpeak  of,  feveral  home  ftrokes  againft 
Ca^far.  A  fervant  beaten  by  his  mailer  cried  out  : 
Help,  Romans,  we  lofe  our  liberty. 

Porro,  ^irites !  Lihertatem  perdimus. 

And  a  little  after  he  added  :  He  muft  necejjarily 
fear  many,  whom  many  fear. 

Nece£e  eft  multos  timeat,  quern  multi  iiment. 

The  whole  people  knew  Caefar  in  thofe  llrokes, 
and  call  their  eyes  upon  him.  When  the  perfor- 
mance was  over,  Caefar,  as  if  to  reinllate  him  in 
the  dignity  of  a  Roman  knight,  from  which  he 
had  departed  thro'  complaifance  for  him,  reward- 
ed him  with  a  ring,  which  might  be  confidered  as 
a  new  patent  of  nobility.  Laberius  went  after^ 
wards  to  take  his  place  amongll  the  knights  ;  but 
they  prefled  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there 
was  no  room  for  him, 

s  y  R  u  s. 

p.  SvRus  was  a  Syrian  by  nation,  whence 
he  took  his  furname  of  Syrus.  From  a  Have  at 
Rome,  whither  he  was  brought  in  his  infancy,  he 

became 
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became  a  freedman  very  foon  and  was  inftrufled 
with  great  diftindlion.  He  excelled  in  mimic 
poetry,  in  which  he  was  Laberius*s  rival,  and  even 
furpafled  him  in  the  judgment  of  Caefar.  But  the 
preference  he  gave  him  was  thought  to  be  intended 
only  to  mortify  Laberius,  for  his  having  thrown 
fome  malicious  ftrokes  againft  him  into  his  farce. 

We  have  a  work  of  Syrus's,  which  confifts  of 
fentences  in  Iambic  verfe,  difpofed  alphabetically. 
Seneca  the  Elder  repeats  the  opinion  of  Caflius 
Severus,  who  preferred  thefe  fentences  before  what- 
ever is  beft  in  the  tragic  and  comic  poets.  This  is 
faying  a  great  deal.  Seneca  the  Younger  con- 
fidered  them  alfo  as  an  excellent  model. 

Not  long  fince  a  tranflation  of  thefe  fentences, 
and  a  poem  of  Cornelius  Severus,  intitled  *  jEtna^ 
which  had  never  appeared  before  in  French,  have 
been  publifhed.  We  are  much  obliged  to  authors, 
who  endeavour  to  enrich  our  language  with  an- 
tient  works,  unknown  and  therefore  new  to  it. 
■f  This  tranflator  obferves,  that  La  Bruyere  has 
fcattered  almoft  all  the  fentences  of  P.  Syrus 
throughout  his  charaders,  of  which  he  gives  us 
feveral  examples  like  the  following. 

Fortuna  ufu  dat  multa^  mancipio  nihiL 
Levis  ejl  fortuna  :  cito  repofcit,  quod  dedit. 

"  Fortune  gives  nothing,  and  only  lends  for  a 
"  time.    To  morrow  the  fickle  goddefs '  refumes 


*  This  poem  is  nurote  in  hex- 
ameters, and  is  the  fecond  in 
the  Opufcula  afcribed  to  Virgil, 
in  the  folio  edition  of  Crefpinus, 
Lugduni  1539,  ^hich  perhaps 
Mr.  Rollin  neuer  fanjj.  Do 
mitius  Calderinus  the  commen- 
tator tells  us  in  the  argument  : 
HocVirgilianum  efTe  opus  pJe- 
ri(jue  ex  authoribiis  teftantur  : 
2 


&  Seneca  in  epift.  adeo  at  Na- 
lonem  non  ob  aliam  caufam 
opus  de  ^tna  dimififle  affit'- 
mer,  nifi  propter  Virgilium, 
quern  jam  fcripfifle  comper- 
tum  habebat.  Cornelius  Seve- 
rus etiam  ob  eandem  caufam 
dercnitus  traditur. 

f  M.  Accarias  of  Serionne, 

from 
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'*  from  her  favourites,  what  now  Ihe  feems  to 
'*  give  them  for  ever. 

Mortem  timere  crudelius  eft,  quam  mori. 

*'  Death  comes  but  once,  though  it  puts  us  in 
**  mind  of  it  at  every  moment  of  our  lives.  It 
is  much  more  grievous  to  apprehend,  than  to 
"  fuffer  it. 

EJi  vita  mifero  longa,  felici  hrevis. 

"  L,ife  is  Oiort  to  thofe  who  poflefs  it  in  pleafures 
"  and  enjoyments :  it  feems  long  only  to  fuch  as 
languiifh  in  affliction." 

P  O  L  L  I  O. 

P  0  L  L I  o  (C.  Afinius  PoUio)  a  perfon  of  con- 
fular  dignity  and  a  celebrated  orator,  had  alfo 
compofed  tragedies  in  Latin  which  were  much 
efteemed  in  his  time,  Horace  fpeaks^of^h^m  niore 
than  once.  . . ;  , 

Paukim  fevercB  Mufa  I'ragos^KB 

Beftt  theatris.— —   Odei.  1.2. 

 Pollio  regum 

Fa5la  canit  pede  terpercujfo.    Sat.  lo.  1.  2. 

Virgil  alfo  mentions  him  with  praife, 

Pollio  ^  ipfefacit  nova  carmina.      Eclog.  3. 

•f  He  was  the  firfl:  who  opened  a  library  at  Rome 
for  the  ufe  of  the  public. 

f  Afinii  Pollionis  hoc  Ro-    hominum  rem  puMIcam  fecit, 
inje    inventum,  qui   primus,     PAw.  1.  3  5 .  c.  I . 
Bibliothecam  dicando,  ingenia 

Auguftus 
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Augiiftus  preffing  him  to  efpoufe  his  party  a- 
gainft  Anthony,  he  reprefented  to  him  that  the  fer- 
vices  he  had  done  and  received  from  that  compe- 
titor would  not  admit  his  entering  into  engage- 
ments againft  him :  that  therefore  he  was  deter  - 
mined to  continue  neuter,  well  aflured  that  he 
fhould  become  the  vidtor's  prey. 

The  fame  prince,  having  on  another  occafion 
wrote  Fefccnnine  verfes  againft  him  f  IJhall  take 
great  care,  faid  he,  not  to  anfwer.  For  it  is  not  eafy 
to  JcribUe  againfi  a  man  who  can  profcrihe. 

VIRGIL. 

Virgil  (  Publius  Virgilius  Maro )  was  born  A.  M. 
in  a  village  called  Andes  near  Mantua,  of  very  3934- 
obfcure  parents,  in  the  confulftiip  of  Cn.  Pompei- ^g^"  " 
us  Magnus,  and  M.  Licinius  CrafTus.  Vit.  Virg. 

He-pafTed  the  firft  years  of  his  life  at  Cremona,  incert. 
and  at  feventeen  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  ( the  habit 
of  manhood  )  on  the  fame  day  that  the  poet  Lu- 
cretius died. 

After  having  made  fome  ftay  at  Milan  he  re- 
moved to  Naples,  where  he  ftudied  the  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  with  extreme  application,  and 
afterwards  the  mathematics  and  phyfic. 
.  Several  little  poems  are  afcribed  to  Virgil's 
"youth,  which  feem  unworthy  of  him. 

Having  been  driven  out  of  his  houfe  and  a  fmall  ^  j^, 
piece  of  land,  which  was  his  whole  eftate,  by  the  3963. 
diftribution  of  the  territory  of  Mantua  and  Cre-^"^  !-^- 
mona  amongft  the  veteran  foldiers  of  Auguftus, 
he  came  for  the  firft  time  to  Rome,  and  by  the 
favour  of  Pollio  and  Maecenas,  both  patrons  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  recovered  his  eftate, 
and  was  again  put  into  pofleflion  of  it. 

•f  At  ego  taceo,  Non  e:l  enim  facile  in  eum  fcribere,  qui  po- 
tcft  profcribere, 


This 
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This  occafioned  his  firft  eclogue,  and  made  hint 
known  to  Auguftus,  of  whom  he  had  inferred  ai 
fine  praife  in  that  poem,  a  precious  monument  of 
his  gratitude.  Thus  his  diftr-efs  became  in  the 
confequence  the  fource  of  his  good  fortune.  He 
finiihed  his  Bucolics  in  three  years :  a  work  of  ex- 
treme delicacy,  and  a  fpeclmen  of  what  was  to  be' 
expefted  from  a  hand,  that  knew  fo  well  how  to 
unite  the  graces  of  nature  with  corredtnefs  and 
purity  of  ftile.  Horace  gives  us  the  charadfcer  of 
thefe  paftorals  in  two  words  i 

,  Molle  atque  facetum 

Virgilio  annuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Camcen^. 

The  foft  and  eafy  grace  of  rural  /trains, 
'The '  mufes,  that  delight  in  woods  and  plains^ 
Have  giv^n  to  Virgil. 

*  Every  body  knows  that  in  good  latinity  the 
Viord  facetus  is  not  only  applicable  to  raillery  and 
pleafantry,  but  to  every  difcourfe  and  work  of 
wit,  in  which  fine  genius,  delicacy  and  elegance, 
are  the  prevailing  characters. 

Mjecenas,  who  had  a  great  tafte  for  poetry^ 
and  had  difcerned  all  VirgiPs  merit  in  the  proof  he 
had  lately  given  of  it,  would  not  fufFer  him  to  reft 
till  he  had  engaged  him  to  undertake  a  new  work 
more  confiderable  than  the  former.  It  is  making 
a  noble  ufe  of  one's  influence,  and  rendering  great 
fervice  to  the  public,  to  animate  perfons  of  learn- 
ing in  this  manner,  who  often,  for  want  of  fuch  in- 
ducements, remain  unadive,  and  leave  the  great- 
eft  talents  unemployed  and  ufelefs.  It  was  there- 
fore by  the  advice  of  Maecenas,  that  Virgil  began 
the  Georgics,  to  which  he  applied  himfelf  fevcn 


*  Facetum  non  tantum  circa 

ridicula  opinor  confiftere  

Decoris  hanc  magis,  &  excul- 


t£e  cujufdam  eleganti^Eappella- 
tionem  puto.  ^intil.  1.  6. 
c.  3. 


years. 
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years.    To  enable  himfelf  to  devote  his  whole  at*  A.  M. 
tention  fo  it,  and  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  ^^^-^  p 
divert  his  thoughts,  he  retired  to  Naples.    He  tells  ^"^^ 
us  this  eireumftance  hiltifelf  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
boot  of  the  Georgics,  and  alfo  gives  us  the  date 
of  the  tinfve,  when  he  finiilied  them,  which  was 
in  the  724rh  year  of  Rome,  when  Auguftus,  on  d\o.  Ca£ 
his  return  from  Egypt,  having  advanced  towards  1.  51. 
the  Euphrates,  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the 
fame  of  the  vi6lories  he  had  lately  obtained,  put 
the  country  into  a  confternation,  and  obliged  Ti- 
ridates  and  Phraates,  who  difputed  the  Parthian  ■ 
empire  with  each  other,  to  conclude  a  kind  of  ac- 
commodation. 


HiBc  fuper  aruorum  eultu  ■pecorumque  cancbam^ 
Et  fuper  arhor'ibus  :  Cafar  dum  magnus  ad altum 
Fulmtnat  Euphraten  hello^  mElorque  volentes 
Per  popftlos  dat  jura,  viamque  affeStat  Olympic 
Ulo  Virgilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 
Parthenope,  Jludiis  fiorentem  igmhilis  oti. 

The  kilure  he  enjoyed  at  that  time  at  Naples 
was  far  from  ignoble  and  obfcure,  as  he  thought  fit 
to  call  it  in  this  place.  His  Georgics,  which  were 
the  fruits  of  it,  in  refpe6t  to  the  didlion,  is  the 
moft  finiilied  of  all  the  works  he  has  left  us,  and 
even  of  all  the  poems  that  were  ever  compofed  in 
Latin.  This  proceeded  from  his  having  fafBcient 
time  to  poIiOi,  and  put  the  laft  hand  to  it. 

He  retouched  his  works  with  an  attention  and 
accuracy  not  eafily  to  be  conceived.  When  the 
firft  fire  of  compofing,  in  which  every  thing  pleales, 
was  over,  he  revifed  his  prod uil ions ^  not  with  the 
complaifance  of  an  author  and  parent,  but  the  in- 
exorable feverity  of  a  rigid  critic,  and  almoft  an 
enemy.  In  the  morning  he  compofed  a  confidera- 
ble  number  of  verfes  5  and  returning  to  the  exami- 

V  o  L.  XII,  F  nation 
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nation  of  them,  employed  the  reft  of  the  day  in 
corredling,  and  reducing  them  to  a  very  fmall 
number. 

He  ufed  to  compare  himfelf  to  the  Bear,  who 
from  grofs  and  unformed  lumps,  as  her  young  ones 
are  at  their  birth,  gives  them  Ihape  and  propor- 
tion, by  the  pains  fhe  takes  in  licking  them.  Thus 
excellent  works  are  formed.  It  was  by  this  dili- 
gence in  corredling,  Virgil  became  the  ftandard  of 
good  poetry  amongft  the  Latins,  and  fet  the  ex- 
ample of  accurate,  fweet,  and  harmonious  verfi- 
fication.  If  we  compare  his  verfes  not  only  with 
thofe  of  Cicero,  but  of  Lucretius  and  Catullus, 
the  latter  will  appear  rough,  unpolifhed,  harfh, 
antique,  and,  as  I  have  faid  before,  we  lhall  be 
tempted  to  believe  them  the  verfes  of  fome  ages 
before  Virgil, 

We  are  told  that  Auguftus,  at  his  return  from 
his  military  expeditions,  believed  he  could  not  un- 
bend himfelf  better  after  his  fatigues,  than  by 
hearing  this  admirable  poem  read,  to  which  he 
devoted  four  d^^  fucceflively.  Virgil  read  him 
one  book  each  day.  He  had  a  wonderful  talent  in 
making  the  beauty  of  his  verfes  fenfible  by  a  fweet, 
articulate,  and  harmonious  pronunciation.  AfToon 
as  he  feemed  a  little  out  of  breath,  Maecenas  took 
his  place,  and  went  on.  Days  pafs'd  in  this  manner 
are  highly  agreeable  to  a  prince  of  fine  tafte  and 
wit :  a  pleafure  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe  infipid 
and  frivolous  diverfions,  which  almoin  engrofs  the 
generality  of  men.  But  at  the  fame  time  how  ad- 
mirable is  the  goodnefs  of  this  Lord  of  the  world, 
who  thus  familiarizes  himfelf  with  a  man  of  let- 
ters, who  treats  him  almoft  as  his  equal,  who  care- 
fully fpares  him  his  voice  and  his  fpirits,  and  con- 
fiders  his  health  as  a  public  good ! 

I  do  not  know  however  whether  it  was  fparing 
Virgil,  to  treat  him  with  fuch  afFeding  marks  of 

friendfhip 
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friendfhip  and  efteem.  For  an  author,  after  fuch 
favours,  fpares  himfelf  no  longer,  and  fooner  or 
later  confumes  himfelf  by  his  tenacious  attachment 
to  his  ftudies. 

Virgil  immediately  after  began  his  ^rieid,  to 
which  he  applied  himfelf  twelve  years.  Auguftus 
when  employed  in  the  war  againft  the  Cantabri, 
prelTed  him  earneftly,  by  feveral  letters  which  he 
wrote  him,  to  fend  him  fome  part  of  the  Mneld  : 
but  Virgil  always  excufed  himfelf  He  *  repre- 
fented  to  him,  that  if  he  had  thought  his  ^neas 
worthy  of  that  honour,  he  lliould  willingly  have 
fent  him  to  Caefar  but  that  he  had  found  the 
work  far  more  difficult  than  he  imagined  it,  and 
that  he  began  to  fear,  that  it  was  rafhnefs  and  a 
kind  of  madnefs  in  him  to  undertake  it. 

On  the  return  of  that  prince,  Virgil  could  no  A.  Ai 
longer  refufe  to  fatisfy  his  juft  impatience,  and  ac  5976- 
cordingly  read  him  the  fecond,  fourth,  and  fixth  ^" 
books  of  the  ^neid,  in  the  prefence  of  his  filler 
0(51:avia.  She  had  fome  time  before  loft  her  fon 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  prince  of  infinite  merit, 
whom  Auguftus  intended  for  his  fuccefibr  in  the 
empire.  Virgil  had  given  the  praife  of  young 
Marcellus  a  place  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  M- 
neid  with  _fo  much  addrefs,  that  it  is  impofTible 
to  read  it  without  being  exceedingly  moved. 
When  he  came  to  this  palTage,  the  rehearfal  of  the 
verfes,  which  are  twenty-fix  in  number,  made  the 
emperor  and  Odlavia  weep  immoderately.  It  is 
even  faid,  that  Odavia  fwooned  away  at  thefe 
words  ;  Marcellus  eris.  She  ordered  (  dena 
[eftertia  )  ten  great  fefterces  to  be  paid  the  poet  for 
each  of  thofe  verfes,  which  amounted  to  about 
feventeen  hundred  pounds  flerling. 

*  De  -^nea  quidem  rfieo,     eft,  ut  pene  vitio  mentis  tan- 
fi  iiiehercule  jam  dignum  aun-     turn  opus  ingrelTus  mihi  vide- 
bus haberem  tuis, libenter  rait-     ar.    Macrob.  1.  i.  cult, 
rercm,    Sed  tanta  inchoata  res 

F  2  Virgil 
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Virgil  after  having  finilhed  the  jEneid  defigned 
to  retire  for  three  years  in  order  to  revife  and  po- 
lifli  it.    He  fet  out  with  this  view  for  Greece.  At 
Athens  he  met  Auguftus  on  his  return  from  the 
Eaft,  and  thought  proper  to  change  his  purpofe 
and  to  attend  that  prince  to  Rome.  He  was  taken 
Tick  upon  the  way,  and  ftaid  behind  at  Brundu- 
fium.  Finding  his  illnefs  increafe,  he  earneftly  de- 
fired  his  manufcripts  to  be  brought  him,  in  order  to 
throw  the  ^neid  into  the  fire.    Becaufe  nobody 
had  complaiUmce  enough  to  comply  with  that  re- 
queft,  he  ordered  that  poem  by  his  will  to  be  burnt 
as  an  imperfed  work.    Tucca  and  Varius,  who 
were  with  him,  reprefcnted,  that  Auguftus  would 
never  fufFer  it,  and  upon  that  remonftrance  Virgil 
left  his  writings  to  them,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  add  nothing  to  them,  and  leave  the  he- 
mifticks  as  they  found  them. 
•  Virgil  died  at  Brundufium,  in  the  735th  year 

of  Rome,  aged  fifty-two.  His  bones  were  car- 
ried to  Naples,  and  buried  two  miles  from  that 
city,  with  this  infcriptioo  on  his  tomb,  which  he 
made  himfelf,  and  which  in  two  lines  includes  the 
place  of  his  birth,  death  and  burial,  with  the  num- 
ber of  his  works. 

Mantua  megenuit,  Calahri  rapuere,  iemt  nunc 
Parthenope,  cecini  pafcua,  rum,  duces. 

The  epic  poem  muft  be  a  work  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty, as  during  fo  many  ages,  Greece  and  Rome 
fcarce  produced  two  geniufles  fufficiently  fublime 
to  fuftain  it  in  all  its  fpirit  and  dignity.  And 
fince  them,  has  the  world,  in  any  language  what- 
foever,  *  poems  of  this  kind,  that  can  juftly  be 
compared  with  thofe  of  Homer  and  Virgil  ? 

*  It  is  certain  that  our  Ml  L-     as  in  the  gravdeur  of  his  mat" 
TON  'vjas  not  inferior  to  either  of    ter,   his  learning,  chamSierSf 
them  in  7nany  of  the  chara^ers     and  the  machinery  of  his  •work, 
of  Epic  poetry;  and  that  he  nxas     See  Addifoil  on  Milton. 
in  lome  Juperior  it  them  both  i 

I  have 
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I  have  obferved,  in  fpeaking  of  the  former,  in 
what  manner  Virgil  had  formed  the  defign  and 
plan  of  the  JEndd  upon  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley  of 
Homer,  which  gives  the  original  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  copy.  Paft  ages  however  have  not 
yet  decided,  to  which  of  the  two  the  preference 
ought  to  be  given.  Till  judgment  can  be  pafled 
in  this  point,  which  in  all  probability  will  never 
happen,  we  may  adhere  to  Quintilian's  opinion, 
cited  before  in  the  article  of  Homer.  *  There  is, 
fays  he,  more  genius  and  force  of  nature  in  Ho- 
mer ;  and  more  art  and  labour,  becaufe  more  of 
both  was  neceflary,  in  Virgil.  The  firft  is  indif- 
putably  fuperior  in  the  grand  and  the  fublime  :  the 
other  perhaps  makes  us  amends  for  what  he  wants 
in  thofe  points,  by  the  harmony  of  parts  and  the 
exad  equality  he  fupports  throughout  his  work. 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  Virgil  did  not  live  to 
put  the  lafi;  hand  to  his  poem,  which  without  doubt 
would  have  made  it  much  more  perfed:  than  it  is, 
though,  as  we  have  it,  it  is  of  ineftimable  value. 

We  may  moft  certainly  afcribe  to  Caligula's  Sueton.  in 
madnefs  the  contempt  and  hatred  he  expreffed  for  ^^^'S- 
Virgil,  whofe  writings  and  portraits  he  induftri-  ^' 
oufly  endeavoured  to  have  banilhed  out  of  all  libra- 
ries.   He  had  the  extravagance  to  fay,  that  poet 
had  neither  wit  nor  learning :  nullius  ingent,  mi-  Lamprid. 
nmcBque  do^rince.    The  emperor  Alexander  Seve-  gjj^' 
rus  judged  very  differently  of  him.    He  called 
him  the  Plato  of  the  poets,  and  placed  his  pidlure, 
with  that  of  Cicero,  in  the  chapel,  where  he  had 
placed  Achilles,  and  other  great  men.  It  is  highly 
for  the  honour  of  learning  to  fee  an  emperor  give 
poets,  orators,  and  conquerors  the  fame  rank. 

*  Et  hercle,  ut  illi  naturas  ei  fuit  magis  laborandum  :  & 

ccelefti  atque  immortal!  ceffcri-  quantum  eminentioribus  vin- 

mus,  ita  curas  &  diligetvtias  cimur,  fortaffe  aeqiialitate  pen- 

vel  ideo  in  hoc  plus  eft,  quod  famus.    ^iviiL  lib.  i.  cap.  i . 


In 
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In  the  life  of  Horace,  I  fhall  relate  a  circum - 
ftance  in  that  of  Virgil,  which  in  my  judgment 
does  him  as  much  or  even  more  honour,  than  his 
genius  for  poetry. 

HORACE. 

^,  M.  Horace  (^intus  Horatius  Flaccus)  was  ot 
3940.      Venufium,  and,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  the  fon  of  a 

freedman.    He  was  born  in  the  688th  year  of 

Rome. 

Hor.Sat.6.  His  father,  though  only  a  freedman,  and  of  a 
I-  I-  very  moderate  fortune,  took  particular  care  of  his 
education.  Perfons  of  fortune,  and  rich  officers 
of  the  army,  contented  themfelves  with  fending 
their  children  to  a  mafter,  who  taught  them  to 
read,  write  and  caft  accompts.  But  Horace's  fa- 
ther, who  had  difcovered  in  his  fon  a  fund  of  ge- 
nius capable  of  the  greateft  things,  had  the  courage 
to  carry  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  give  him  fuch 
an  education,  as  knights  and  fenators  gave  their 
children.  To  fee  the  manner  in  which  young  Ho- 
race was  dreflfed,  and  the  flaves  that  followed  him, 
one  might  have  taken  him,  fays  he  of  himfelf, 
for  the  rich  heir  of  a  long  train  of  opulent  ancef- 
tors  \  whilft  his  father  however  had  only  a  fmall 
piece  of  land  for  his  whole  eftate.  He  was  per- 
haps exceffive  in  this  point  :  but  who  would  ven- 
ture to  condemn  him  ?  He  was  not  afraid  of  ruin- 
ing either  himfelf  or  his  fon  by  employing  his 
whole  income  for  his  inftruftion  judging  a  good 
education  the  belt  patrimony  he  could  leave  him. 
He  did  more  ;  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  care  of 
him,  ferved  him  inftead  of  a  governor,  and  went 
with  him  to  all  his  mailers. 

Ipfe  mihi  ciiftos  incorrupijfimiis  omnes 
Circum  Dotiores  aderat. 


We 
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We  are  charmed  with  the  refped  and  warm  gra- 
titude, which -Horace,  during  his  whole  life,  ex- 
preffes  for  fuch  a  father.    "  By  his  care,  fays  he, 

he  preferved  me  free,  not  only  from  all  ads  of 
"  impurity,  which  is  the  higheft  praife  of  virtue, 
*'  but  from  all  reproach  or  fufpicion  of  that  kind.'* 
Let  young  perfons  confider  well  thefe  words,  and 
remember  that  it  is  an  heathen,  that  thinks  and 
fpeaks  in  this  manner. 

^id  fnuUa  ?  Pudicum 
primus  virtutis  horns,  je>"vavH  ah  omni 
Non  Jolum  fa5fo,  verum  opprobrio  quoque  turpi. 

Horace's  father,  though  a  man  of  no  letters  or 
erudition,  was  of  no  lefs  ufe  to  his  fon,  than  the 
moft  able  mafters  he  could  hear.  He  took  pains 
himfelf  to _  form  him,  inftruded  him  familiarly, 
and  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  infpire  him  with  an  ab- 
horrence for  vice,  by  pointing  it  out  to  him  under 
fenfible  examples.  If  he  would  have  him  avoid 
fome  criminal  adion  :  Could  you  doubt,  faid  he 
to  him,  whether  the  adion  I  would  have  you  fhun, 
be  contrary  to  virtue  and  your  true  intereft,  when 
fuch  an  one,  who  had  committed  it,  is  univerfally 
condemned  and  defpifed  for  it  That  fuch  an  one, 
by  his  debauched  life,  has  ruined  his  health  and 
fortune  :  (and  it  was  here  the  flrokes  of  fityr  came 
in.)  On  the  contrary,  if  he  defired  to  recommend 
fome  good  adion  to  his  imitation,  he  cited  fome- 
body  who  had  done  it  with  fuccefs  and  always 
chofe  his  examples  out  of  the  principal  perfons  of 
the  fenate,  and  thofe  of  greateft  worth. 

This  manner  of  inftruding  youth  has  its  great 
utility,  provided  it  does  not  degenerate  into  de- 
tradion  and  fatyr  *.  For  examples  make  much 
more  impreflion  upon  the  mind,  than  any  dii- 

*Longum.iter  eft  per  pr^cepta,  breve  &  efficax  per  exempla. 
Senec.  E^ifi.  6.  A  i . 

F  4  covirfes. 
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courics,  or  precepts  of  morality.  It  is  in  tke  toe 
manner  Demea  inftru^ls  hi?  ion  in  Terence's  A- 
delphi. 

Nihil  pralermilto,  confuefacio.  Denique 
Infpicere  tanqucim  in  fpeculum  in  vitas  omnium 
Jubeo^  atque  ex  aliis  fumere  exemplum  fibi. 
Hoc  facito  ^  hoc  fugito^  &c.         A6t.  3.  Sc.  3. 

*'  I  omit  nothing,  and  gradually  accuftom  him 
to  virtue.    In  fine,  I  oblige  him  to  look  into 

"  the  lives  of  others,  as  into  a  glafs,  and  to  learn 
from  their  example  to  imitate  the  good,  and  fly 

♦*  the  bad. 

If  we  may  believe  Horace,  it  is  to  thefe  paternal 
jnftrudlions,  received  with  attention  and  docility, 
that  he  was  indebted  for  being  exempt  from  great 
failings. 

Eii  hoc  ego  Janus  ah  illis 
ferniciem  qiicBcumque  ferunt^  mediocrihus,  £s?  queis 
Jgnofcas,  vitiis  teneor. 

But  it  is  alfo  to  the  fame  lefibns  he  afcribes, 
whether  out  of  pleafantry  or  otherwife,  the  tafte 
for  fatyr  which  he  retained  during  his  whole  life. 
Satyr.  6.  never  weary  of  exprefling  himfelf  upon 

J.  I.       his  good  fortune  in  having  fuch  a  father,  and 
fpeaks  of  him  with  a  gratitude  that  we  cannot  fufii- 
ciently  efteem.    "  As  long  as  I  am  capable  of 
"  thinking  with  reafon,  I  fhall  never  be  afhamed 
*'  of  fo  good  a  father.    I  fhall  never  imitate  the 
♦*  generality,  who  to  excufe  the  meannefs  of  their 
extraftion,  take  care  to  obferve,  that  if  they  do 
"  not  defcend  from  illuflrious  anceflors,  it  is  no 
"  fault  of  theirs.    I  think  and  fpeak  quite  dif^e- 
rently.    For,  did  nature  permit  us  to  begin  our 
"  lives  again  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
"  would  give  us  th^  liberty  of  choofing  fuch  pa- 
rents  as  we  thought  fit,  others  might  choofe 
^*  theirs  by  their  vanity  j  but  for  my  part,  con- 

"  tented 
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tented  with  my  own,  I  would  not  feek  for  no- 
"  ble  ones  diftinguilli^d  by  rods  and  axes,  and 
^'  curule  chairs." 

JSfil  me  pmiteat  fanum  fatris  hujm  ;  eoque 
Non,  ut  magna  dolo  fa5ium  negat  efi  fuo  parsy 
^od  non  ingenuQS  hdeat  clarofque  parent es^ 
Sic  me  defendam.    Longe  mea  difcrepat  ijlis 
Et  vox  ^  ratio.    Nam,  ft  natura  juheret 
A  certls  anni^  cBimm  remeare  pera^ium^' 
Atque  alios  kgere  i  ad  fafium  quofcumque  parent es 
Optaret  fthi  qui/que  :  meis  contentuSy  honefios 
Fafiihus  ^  felUs  nollem  mihifumere,  

It  muft  be  confeiTed  diat  there  is  great  meannefs 
of  fpirit  in  blufhing  at  n^eannefs  of  birth.  The 
reader  no  doubt  has  obfervd,  that  moft  of  the 
luftrious  writers  hitherto  mentioned  were  of  ob- 
fcure  condition,  and  that  many  of  them  were  even 
flaves.  Did  it  ever  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any 
man  of  fenfe  to  efteeni  them  the  lefs  upon  that  ac- 
count ?  Nobility,  riches,  office,  can  they  be 
brought  into  competidon  with  the  talents  of  the 
mind,  and  are  they  always  proofs  of  merit  ? 

When  Horace  had  attained  to  about  nineteen  A.  M. 
years  of  age,  his  father  fent  him  to  ftudy  at  Athens,  3359- 
for  he  would  not  let  him  go,  and  kept  him  always 
under  his  eye,  till  he  was  of  years  to  take  care  of 
himfelf,  and  to  avoid  the  corruption  of  manners 
which  then  prevailed.  He  had  ftudied  polite 
learning  at  Rome,  and  had  formed  his  tafte  prin- 
cipajly  by  reading  Homer.  He  proceeded  to 
more  exalted  fcienee  in  Greece,  and  applied  him- 
felf to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  That  ftudy  feems 
to  have  pleafed  him  exceedingly,  and  he  extreme- 
ly regretted  leaving  fo  agreeable  a  refidence  fooner 
than  he  defired.  Brutus  pafling  by  the  way  of  A . 
thens  ifito  Macedonia,  carried  feveral  young  per^ 
fons  from  theoce  along  with  him,  of  which  num- 
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ber  was  Horace.    He  made  him  a  tribune  of  the 
foldiers.    Horace  had  then  been  four  or  five  years 
at  Athens. 

Rom^s  nutriri  mihi  contigit^  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Gratis  quantum  nocuijfet  Achilles. 
Adjecere  honce  paulo  plus  artis  Athence^ 
Scilicet  ut pojfem  curvo  dignofcere  rectum, 
Atque  inter  fylvas  Academi  queerere  verum. 
Dura  fed  emovere  loco  me  tempera  grato, 
Civilifque  rudem  belli  tulit  cejius  in  arma^ 
CcBfaris  Augufti  non  refponfura  lacertis. 

Epift.  2.  1.  2. 

A  year  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  was  fought, 
in  which  our  poet,  who  was  not  born  for  arms, 
accordingly  gave  no  proofs  of  his  bravery,  having 
taken  to  flight,  and  abandoned  his  buckler,  as  he 
confeffes  himfelf : 

Tecum  Philippos  &  celerem  fugam 

Senfi^  reliSia  non  bene  parmula.    Od.7. 1.2. 

Horace,  on  his  return,  was  not  long  before  he 
became  known  to  Maecenas.  It  was  the  excellent 
Virgil,  for  fo  he  calls  him,  optimus  Virgilius,  who 
firft  fpoke  of  this  dawning  merit  to  his  patron. 
Varius  afterwards  confirmed  what  he  had  faid,  and 
feconded  him.  Horace  was  introduced.  When  he 
appeared  before  Maecenas,  refped  for  aperfon  of 
his  grandeur,  and  his  natural  timidity,  confounded 
him  fo  much,  that  he  fpoke  very  little,  and  with 
great  hefitation.  Maecenas  anfwered  him  in  few 
words,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  great,  af- 
ter which  Horace  withdrew.  Nine  months  pafled 
without  Horace's  hearing  any  farther,  or  taking 
any  pains  to  do  fo  on  his  fide.  It  might  have  been 
thought,  thatM^cenas,  little  pleafed  with  his  firft 
vifit,  which  did  not  feem  to  argue  a  man  of  great 

parts. 
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parts,  had  no  farther  thoughts  of  Horace.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  he  fent  for  him,  and  ad- 
mitted him  into  the  number  of  his  friends ;  (thefe 
are  Horace's  own  words,)  and  from  thenceforth 
they  lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy. 

Nulla  etenim  mihi  tefors  ohtulit.    Opimus  olim 
Firgilius,  pojl  hunc  Farius,  dixere  quid  ejjem. 
Ut  vera  coram 'i  fingult'im  paucalocutus^ 
{Infans  nainqiie  pudor  pohibebat  ^hira  prof  art) 
Non  ego  me^  ^c. 

Sed  quod  eram^  narro.  Refpondes,  ut  tuus  eft  mos, 
Pauca.  Abeo  :  &  revoca^  nono  poft  menfs^  jukfque 
EJfe  in  amicorum  numero.  Satyr.  6.  1.  i. 

Cuflom  with  us  [in  France^  does  not  allow  a 
man  of  learning,  fcarce  known  as  fuch,  to  ftile 
himfelf  the  friend  of  fo  great  a  lord  as  Maecenas. 
The  antients  had  m.ore  fimplicity,  but  at  the  fame 
time  a  more  noble  freedom  of  manners  and  great- 
nefs  of  foul.  The  Roman  language,  which  was 
born  in  the  bofom  of  liberty,  had  nothing  of  mean 
and  fervile  in  it,  and  did  not  admit  any  of  thofe 
frivolous  compliments  with  which  ours  is  over-run. 
Jubes  ejje  in  amicorum  numero. 

But  what  I  admire  here,  is  the  generous  beha- 
viour of  Virgil.  He  knew  the  young  poet's  me- 
rit, and  perceived  in  him  a  genius  formed  for  fuc- 
cefs  in  courts  \  and  the  event  demonftrated  he  was 
not  miftaken.  He  might  have  apprehended  fet- 
ting  himfelf  up  in  his  perfon  a  dangerous  rival, 
who  from  fharing  at  firft  in  the  favour  of  their 
common  patron,  might  afterwards  fupplant  hmi 
entirely.  Virgil  had  none  of  thefe  thoughts,  which 
fuit  only  a  mean  and  fordid  fpirit,  and  which  he 
would  with  reafon  have  judged  injurious  to  his 
friend,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  Maecenas.  For  the 
houfe  of  that  favourite  was  not  like  thofe  of  moft 
great  lords  and  minifters,^  where  every  body  re- 
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gards  folely  their  own  intereft ;  where  the  merit 
of  others  gives  umbrage,  and  every  thing  is  car- 
ried on  by  cabal  and  fecret  coUufion  ;  where  fide- 
lity and  honour  are  little  known,  and  where  the 
blackeft  defigns  are  often  covered  under  the  fpecious 
outfides  of  ^reat  friendlhip  and  affedljon.    "  It  is 

not  in  this  manner,"  fays  Horace  to  one,  who 
promifed,  if  he  would  procure  him  ever  fo  little 
accefs  to  the  perfon  of  Msecenas,  to  put  him  foon 
mto  a  condition  of  fupplanting  all  others  in  his  fa- 
vour, "  it  is  not  thus  we  live  at  Maecenas's.  There 
**  never  was  an  houfe  of  greater  integrity,  nor 
"  more  remote  from  all  intrigue  and  cabal  than 

his.  A  richer,  or  more  learned  perfon  there, 
*'  gives  me  no  manner  of  pain  or  umbrage.  Every 
"  one  there  has  his  due  place,  and  is  contented 
"  with  it.** 

' — —  Non  ijlo  vivimus  illic 

^0  tu  rere  modo.  Domushac  nec  purior  ulla  eft, 
Nec  magis  his  aliena  malis.    Nil  mi  officii  unquam 
Ditior  hie,  aut  eft  quia  doctor.    Eft  locus  uni 
Cuiquefuus.  Satyr.  9.  I.  i. 

Mfficenas,  from  the  firft,  did  Horace  good  of- 
fices with  the  prince,  againft  whom  he  had  born 
arms  on  the  fide  of  Brutus.  He  obtained  his  par- 
don, with  the  reftitution  of  his  eftate.  From 
thenceforth  Horace  began  to  be  very  familiar  with 
Maecenas,  and  to  fhare  in  his  confidence  and  plea- 
fures.  He  accompanied  him  in  his  journey  to 
Brundufium,  as  appears  from  the  fifth  fatyr  of  the 
firftbook. 

Horace's  credit  and  reputation  increafed  every 
day  by  the  poems  he  publifhed,  as  well  upon  the 
viftories  of  Auguftus,  as  other  events  and  various 
fubjeds,  whether  odes,  fatires,  or  epiftles. 


The 
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The  poet  Quintilius  Varus^  Virgil*s  relation,  be- 
ing dead,  Horace  endeavours  to  coftfok  his  friend 
upon  that  occafion  by  the  xxivth  ode  of  book  I, 

Ergo  ^in5iilium  perpetuus  fipor 
JJrget?  cui  pudor^  Q  jufiitm  forer 
Incorrupta  Jides^  nudaque  Veritas^ 

^ando  uUum  invenient  parim  ? 
Multis  ilk  quidem  fleMlis  wcidit^ 
Nulli  flebilior  quam  tibi,  Virgili. 
TufrKjirapm^  bm^  mn  ita  creditum 

Pafih  ^ifi^ilwm  dees. 

"When  Virgil  himfelf  fet  out  for  Greece  with 
defign  to  employ  the  leifure  he  went  thither  to  find 
in  revifing,  and  putting  the  laft  hand  to  the  Mne- 
id,  Horace,  upon  occafion  of  that  voyage,  com- 
piled an  ode  fiiJl  of  vows^  which  unfortunately 
were  not  heard.    It  is  the  third  of  the  firfl:  book. 

Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 

Sic  fratres  Helena,  lucida  fider^i, 
Ventorumque  regat  pater, 

Obftri<a:is  aliis,  praeter  lapyga, 
Navis,  qu^  tibi  creditum 

Debes  Virgilium  ;  finibus  Atticis 
Reddas  incolumem,  ptecor, 

Et  ferves  animse  dimidium  meae. 

So  may  tU  aufpicious  queen  of  love. 
And  the  twin  jiars,  the  feed  of  Jove, 
And  he^  who  rules  the  raging  wind, 
To  thee,  oh  facred  Jhip,  he  kind. 
And  gentle  breezes  fill  thy  fails. 
Supplying  foft  Elyfian  gales  ; 
As  thou  to  whom  the  mufe  commends 
The  hefi  of  poets,  and  of  friefids, 
Dofi  thy  committed  pledge  reflore. 
And  land  hi?n  fafely  on  the  Jhore, 

And 
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And  fave  the  better  part  of  me 
From  perifhing  with  him  at  fea. 

Dry  den  to  Lord  Rofcom. 

"We  may  judge  of  Maecenas's  tender  friendfhip 
for  Horace,  by  the  few  words  he  wrote  to  Auguftus 
in  his  will :  /  conjure  you  to  have  the  faine  regard 
for  Horace  as  rny  felf.  Auguftus  offered  him  the 
employment  of  fecretary  to  himfelf,  and  wrote  for 
that  purpofe  to  M^cenas  in  thefe  terms.  Hitherto 
I  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  body  to  write  my  letters ; 
but  at  prefent  the  multiplicity  of  affairs^  and  infir- 
mity^ make  me  defire  you  to  bring  our  Horace  with 
you.  Let  him  then  ceafe  to  be  a  *  parafite  at  your  ta- 
ble, and  come  to  mine  to  affift  me  in  writing  my  let- 
ters. Horace,  who  was  very  fond  of  his  liberty, 
did  not  think  proper  to  accept  fo  honourable  an  of- 
fer, which  would  have  laid  him  under  too  great  re- 
ftraint,  and  excufed  him  felf  upon  account  of  his 
real  or  pretended  infirmities.  The  prince  was  not 
in  the  leaft  offended  by  Horace's  refufal  of  that 
office,  and  retained  the  fame  friendfhip  for  him  as 
before.  Some  time  after  he  wrote  to  him  to  this 
efFefl  .  ^  Believe  you  have  fome  right  to  be  free  with 
me.,  and  pray  ufe  it.^  as  if  we  lived  together :  in  doing 
which,  you  only  a5l  as  you  may  with  the  jufteji  pre- 
tence ;  for  you  know  it  was  my  defire,  that  we  fhould 
have  been  upon  thofe  terms,  if  your  health  would  have 
admitted  it. 

"With  how  many  reflexions  docs  this  little  cir- 
cumftance  fupply  us  in  refpeft  to  the  goodnefs  of 
Auguflus,  the  franknefs  of  Horace,  the  eafy  fim* 

*  Veniet  igitur  ab  ifta  para-        t  Sume  tibi  aliquid  juris 

fitica  menfa  ad  hanc  regiam.  apud  me,  tanquam  fi  conv:6lor 

7he  pleafantry  of  Auguflus  turns  mihi  fueris.    Refte  enim  k. 

upon  Horace  s  not  being  of  Mee-  non  temere  feceris,  quoniam 

cenass  family,  and  confequently  id  usiis  mihi  tecum  cfle  volui, 

having  no  right  to  eat  at  his  fi  per  valetudinem  tuam  fieri 

table.  pofiet.    Suet,  in  vit.  Virg. 
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plicity  and  unconftraint  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world  in  thofe  days,  and  the  difference  between  ours 
and  the  manners  of  the  antients.  A  privy  fecretary 
at  table  with  an  Emperor !  A  poet  refufes  that  ho- 
nour, without  the  Emperor's  taking  offence  ! 

Horace's  pleafures  were  confined  to  his  houfes 
either  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  or  at  Ti- 
bur,  where  free  from  care  and  difquiet,  he  en- 
joyed in  an  agreeable  retreat  all  the  fweets  of  leifure 
and  repofe,  the  fole  objedts  of  his  wifhes. 

O  rus,  quando  ego  te  ajpiciam,  quandoque  licehit 
Nunc  veterum  Ubris,  nunc  fomno  £s?  inertibus  horn, 
Ducere  follicitcejucunda  oUivia  vitcs  ? 

The  court,  which  is  fo  pleafing  to  the  ambitious, 
was  to  him  only  banifhment  and  a  prifon.  He 
thought  he  only  lived  and  refpired  when  he  return- 
ed to  his  dear  country  abode,  where  he  found  him- 
felf  more  happy  than  all  the  monarchs  of  the 
earth. 

Vivo  Cs?  regno,  fimul  ijia  reliqui, 
^cs  vos  ad  ccelum.  effertis  clamorefecundo. 

He  died  in  the  confulfhip  of  C.  Marcius  Cenfo-  A.  M. 
rinus  and  C.  Afinius  Gallus,  at  the  age  of  fifty  3997- 
feven,  after  having  nominated  Auguflus  his  heir  ^  ■'" 
before  witnefTes,  the  violence  of  his  illnefs  not  al- 
lowing him  time  to  fign  his  will.    He  was  interred 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Efquiline  hill  in  a  tomb 
joining  to  that  of  Maecenas,  who  died  a  little  before 
him  the  fame  year.    He  had  always  defired,  and 
even  feemed  to  have  bound  himfelf  by  oath,  not 
tofurvivehim. 

jih  te  mecB  fi  -partem  animce  raplt 
Maturior  vis^,  quid  moror  altera^ 
Nec  carus  ceque,  nec  fuperjles 
Integer  ?  Ilk  dies  utramque 

Bucet 
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Ducetruinam.    Non  eg&  perfidufTi 
J)is(i  facr amentum,    ihmus,  ibimus, 
Utcumque  priScedeSi  fuprmum 

Carper e  iter  eomitesparati.  Od .  1 7 . 1 . 2 , 

The  works  of  Horace  confift  only  of  his  Odes, 
Satyrs,  and  Epiftles,  wich  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

I  have  fpoke  of  his  Odes,  and  given  their  cha* 
rafter,  in  comparing  them  with  thofe  of  Pindar. 

His  Satyrs  and  Epiftles  are,  in  my.  opinion,  of 
ineftimable  value.  They  are  void  of  all  fhew  and 
glitter.  Their  ftyle  is  generally  a  kind  of  profe  in 
verfe,  that  has  neither  the  pomp  nor  even  the  fweet- 
nefs  and  harmony  of  poetical  meafures>.  This 
does  not  proceed  from  the  incapacity  of  Horace 
to  make  fine  verfes.  Does  not  the  paffage  by 
which  he  excufes  his  want  of  fufficient  talents  for 
celebrating  the  anions  of  Auguftus,  denwnftrate 
how  capable  he  was  of  it  ? 

 Cupidum,  pater  optime,  vires 

Beficiunt.  Neque  enim  quivis  horrentia  ptlts 
Jgrnina^  nec  fraUa  fereuntes  cufpide  Gailos, 
Jut  lahentis  equo  defcrihat  vulnera  Parthi. 

Sat.  I .  I.  1. 

Is  there  in  any  poet  a  defcription  of  greater  ele- 
gance, exprcffion,  and  energy,  or  one  that  paints 
a  faft  in  livelier  colours,  dian  that  of  the  country 
moufe*s  entertainment  of  the  city  moufe. 

 ^  .  .  Olim  ' 

Rufilcus  nrhanmn  murem  mus  paupere  fertur 
AccepiJJe  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hofpes  amicum  : 
Jfper,  &  attentus  qu^efitis ;  ut  tamen  ar5lum 
Solverel  hofpitiis  animum,    ^idmuUa?  Neq\illi 
Sepofiti  ciceris,  nec  longcs  invidit  avence  :■ 
Aridum      ore  ferens  acinum,  femefaque  lardi 

Frujlii 
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Frujla  dedit^  cupiens  varid  fajlidia  ccend 
Vincere  tangentis  male  fingula  dente  fuperbo. 

Sat.  6.  1.  2. 

The  reft  of  the  fable  i.s  in  the  fame  tafte. 

This  elegance,  this  grace  and  fpirit  of  language 
and  images  are  not  (  generally  fpeaking )  to  be 
found  either  in  the  fatyrs  or  cpiftleSi  What  is  it 
then  that  atfeds  us  fo  agreeably  in  reading  them  ? 
It  is  the  delicacy,  urbanity,  fine  raillery,  and  eafy 
manner,  which  prevail  in  them  :  it  is  a  certain  air 
and  vigour  of  nature,  fimplicity,  and'  truth :  it  is 
even  that  affedled  negligence  in  the  meafure  of  the 
verfes,  which  ftill  adds  a  more  native  air  to  the 
fenfe,  an  effeft  the  *  Marotic  ftyle  has  in  our  lan- 
guage :  it  is  a  fund  of  reafon,  good  fenfe,  and 
judgment,  that  fhews  itfelf  every  v/here  with  a 
wonderful  art  in  painting  the  charaders  of  men, 
and  placing  their  faults  and  ridicule  in  full  light. 
Only  great  and  peculiar  beauty  and  force  of  geni- 
us can  make  fuch  lively  imprefTions  as  thefe  on  the 
mind  v/ithout  the  help  of  poetical  graces,  num- 
bers, and  harmony. 

Quintilian  contents  himfelf,  .after  having  fpoke 
of  Lucilius,  with  faying,  "  that  Horace  has 
"  abundance  more  elegance,  and  purity  of  ftyle, 
"  and  that  he  excels  in  criticifing  the  manners  and 
"  vices  of  men." 

The  art  of  poetry,  with  fome  of  the  fatyrs  and 
epiftles  that  turn  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  include 
whatever  is  moft  eflential  in  regard  to  the  rules  of 
poetry.  This  little  eifay  may  be  confidered  as  an 
excellent  abridgment  of  rhetoric,  and  highly  pro- 
per to  form  the  tafte. 

*  The  ftyle   of  C.  Marot  a  nvhich  lajl  it  affcBs  the  terms. 

Trench  poet,  in  nvhich  Fontaine  ■\  Mulco  eft  terfior  ac  purus 

foHoived  and  excelled  him.    Its  magis  Horatius,  Sz  ad  notan- 

(haraBers  are  the  natural,  ftm-  dos  hominum  mores  prsecipu- 

ple,  humorous,  and  antique,  of  us.    Lib.  lO.  c.  i. 

Vol.  XII.  G  I  fay 
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I  fay  nothing  of  the  manners  of  Horace.  To 
judge  of  him  only  by  certain  paffages  in  his  works, 
one  would  take  him  for  the  moft  virtuous  man  in 
the  world,  and  even  an  auftere  philofopher.  If 
we  may  believe  him,  "  he  finds  all  time  long  and 
"  tedious,  but  that  which  he  employs  in  the  fole 
*'  objed  worthy  of  our  cares,  which  is  equally 
*«  ufeful  to  rich  and  poor,  and  when  negleded  is 
"  alike  pernicious  to  youth  and  age." 

Sk  mihi  tarda  fluunt  ingrataque  tettipora,  quiB  fpem 
Confiliumque  morantur  agendi  gnaviter  id  quod 
^que  pauperibus  prodefi^  locupletihus  (Bque^ 
jEqui  negle^um  fenihis  puerifque  nocehit. 

At  bottom  he  is  a  true  Epicurean,  folely  intent 
upon  his  pleafures,  and  fo  loofe  in  his  fentimcnts 
and  expreflions,  that,  as  Quintilian  fays  of  him,  a 
man  of  breeding  or  morality  would  not  willingly 
explain  certain  palTages  in  his  works  :  Horatium  in 
quihufdafn  nolim  interpretari.  This  does  not  pre- 
vent his  having  excellent  maxims  of  morality.  It 
is  with  Horace,  as  with  the  reft  of  the  heathen  au- 
thors. When  it  does  not  clafh  with  their  darling 
paffion,  and  the  queftion  is  to  lay  down  fine  prin- 
ciples, not  to  put  them  in  pradice,  they  not  only 
Jpeak  the  moft  refined  truths  and  the  moft  elegant 
reafon,  but  often  even  religion,  in  the  moft  beauti- 
ful and  juft  terms.  This  we  ought  to  confider  as 
the  precious  remains  of  the  efteem  for  beauty  and 
perfection,  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  by  the 
Author  of  nature,  and  which  his  corruption  could 
not  entirely  extinguifti. 


OVID. 


A.  M,  Ov  I  D  (Publius  Oviditts  Nafo)  of  the  Equeftri- 
3961.  an  order,  was  born  in  the  confulftiip  of  Hirtius 
Ant.J.C  and 
43- 
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and  Panfa,  as  well  as  Tibulliis,  in  the  709th  year 

of  Rome.  g^^^^ 

He  ftudied  eloquence  under  Arellius  f'ufcus ,  Jg^jj^j'^j,' 
and  declaimed  in  his  fchool  with  great  fuccefs.      1.  2. 

He  had  by  nature  fo  ftrong  an  inclination  for 
verfifying,  that  to  indulge  it,  he  renounced  all  care 
of  his  fortune.  iBut  if  this  propenfity  to  verfe  en- 
tirely extinguiftied  in  him  the  flame  of  ambition^ 
on  the  contrary  it  nourifhed  and  augmented  that  of 
loVe,  a  mofl:  pernicious  paflion  to  thofe  who  aban- 
don themfelves  wholly  to  it. 

His  father  faw  him  quit  the  ufual  courfe  of  the 
koman  youth  with  pain ,  and  abfolutely  re^ 
tiounce  the  hopes  of  honours  and  offices,  to  purfue 
an  unhappy  tafte,  that  tended  to  nothingj  and  of 
which  no  doubt  he  forefaw  all  the  bad  effeds.  He 
fpoke  to  him  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  made  ufe  of 
remonflrances  and  entreaties,  afking  him  what  ad- 
vantage he  could  propofe  to  himfclf  from  that  fri-^ 
volous  fludy,  and  whether  he  imagined  he  fhould 
excel  Homer  either  in  reputation  or  fortune,  who 
died  poor.  The  lively  reproaches  of  his  father 
made  an  imprelTion  upon  him.  In  deference  to  his 
advice,  he  determined  to  make  no  more  verfes,  to 
write  only  in  profe,  and  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the 
employments  that  fuited  young  men  of  his  rank. 
Whatever  efforts  he  made,  or  pretended  to  make, 
nature  ftill  prevailed.  Ovid  was  a  poet  in  fpite 
of  himfelf :  the  feet  and  numbers  rofe  of  them- 
felves under  his  pen ;  and  every  thing  he  attempted 
to  write,  was  verfe. 

SiBpe  pater  dixit :  ftudium  quid  inutile  tentas  ? 

Mceonides  mllas  ipfe  reliquit  opes. 
Motus  eram  di^is,  totoque  Helicone  relief 0 

Scrihere  conahar  verba  fpluta  modis. 
Sponte  fua  carfnen  numeros  veniehat  ad  aptos 

Etf  quod  tentaham  fcribere^  'uerfus  erat. 

G  2 
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He  compofed  with  wonde'-ful  facility,  and  could 
not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  retouch  his  verfes  j, 
all  fire  in  compofing,  and  all  ice  in  correding,  as 
he  tells  us  him  felt". 

The  negligence  of  his  ftyle  might  be  forgiven, 
if  it  was  not  attended  with  unbounded  licentiouf- 
nefs  in  point  of  manners,  and  if  he  had  not  filled 
his  poems  with  filth  and  obfcenity.  Auguflus 
made  them  the  pretext  for  banifliing  him  :  a  very 
laudable  motive,  if  the  real  one,  for  that  condud. 
Such  poets  are  poifon  and  contagion  to  the  public, 
with  whom  all  commerce  ought  to  be  prohi- 
bited, and  their  poems  to  be  abhorred  as  the  bane 
of  mankind.  But  this  was  only  pretext.  A  fe- 
cret  caufe  of  difcontent,  of  which  Ovid  often 
fpeaks  in  his  verfes,  but  in  general  terms  and  with- 
out explaining  it,  that  has  always  remained  un- 
known, was  the  caufe  of  his  misfortune. 

He  was  baniflied  to  Tomos,  a  city  of  Pontus 
in  Europe  upon  the  Euxine  fea,  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube.  The  emperor  neither  confiicated 
his  eflate,  nor  caufed  him  to  be  condemned  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  fenate,  and  made  ufe  of  the  term 
rekgare^  which  in  the  Roman  law  is  of  more  gen- 
tle conftrudtion  than  to  hanijh. 

He  was  in  the  fifty-firfl  year  of  his  age,  when  he 
fet  out  from  Rome  to  Tomos,  and  had  compofed 
his  Metamorphofes  before  his  difgrace.  On  his 
condemnation  to  quit  Rome  he  threw  it  into  the 
fire,  either  out  of  indignation,  or  becaufe  he  had 
not  put  the  laft  hand  to,  and  entirely  finifhed  it. 

Carmina  mutatas  hominum  dicentia  formas, 
■Infelix  domini  quod  ftiga  nipt  opus  : 

Hcec  ego  difcedens^  ft  cut  bma  mult  a  rneorujn, 
Ipfe  mea  fofui  mwftus  in  igne  manii. 

Trift.  I.  I.  Eleg,  6.  &  1. 3.  Eleg.  14. 

Some  copies,  which  had  before  been  taken  of  that 
work,  prevented  its  being  loft. 

The 
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The  place  to  which  he  was  fent,  was  a  real 
place  of  punifhment  to  him  :  he  gives  us  terrible 
defcriptions  of  it  in  feveral  parts  of  his  poems. 
What  diftrcfled  him  moft  there,  was  his  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fevere  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  barbarous  and  warlike  peoplcv 
who  were  always  in  arms,  and  giving  him  perpetual 
apprehenfions :  a  melancholy  fituation  for  a  delicate- 
Italian,  who  had  paffcd  his  life  in  a  mild  and 
agreeable  climate.,  and  had  always  enjoyed  eafe 
and  tranquillity. 

Though  he  could  not  obtain  either  to  be  recalled^ 
or  to  have  the  place  of  his  banifnment  changed,  he 
never  failed  in  his  refpe£t  for  the  emperor,  and 
perfifted  unalterably  in  praifing  him  with  an  excefs 
next  to  idolatry.  He  may  even  be  faid  to  have 
literally  and  a(9:ually  idolized  him,  when  he  was. 
informed  of  his  death.  He  not  only  wrote  a 
poem  in  his  praife  in  the  Getic  language,  to  make 
him  known  and  refpefted  by  thofe  barbarous  na^ 
tions,  but  invoked  him  alio,  and  confecrated  a. 
chapel  to  him,  where  he  went  every  morning  ta 
offer  incenfe,  and  adore  him. 

Nec  pietas  ignota  mea  eft  :  videt  hofpita  terra 

In  nojlra  Jacrum  Ccejaris  ejje  domo. 
Hic  ego  do  toties  cum  thure  precantia  verla^, 

Eoo  quoties  furgit  ah  orbe  dies. 

DePonto,  I.  4.  Epift.  19. 

The  fuccefTor  and  family  of  that  prince  had  a 
great  fhare  in  all  this  worihip,  and  were  evidently 
the  real  objcfts  of  it.  Ovid  however  did  not  find  it 
a  remedy  for  his  misfortunes.  The  court  was  as  in- 
exorable under  Tiberius  as  before.  He  died  in  his 
banifhment  the  fourth  year  of  that  emperor's  reign, 
and  the  771ft  of  Rome,  at  about  fixty  years  of 
age,  after  having  been  nine  or  ten  years  in  Pontus,. 


He 
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He  had  defired,  in  cafe  he  died  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Getae,  that  his  alhes  might  be  carried 
to  Rome,  in  order  that  he  might  not  continue  an 
exile  after  his  death,  and  that  the  following  epi- 
taph might  be  infcribed  on  his  tomb. 

Hie  ego  qui  jaceo  teneromm  lufor  amorum, 

Ingenio  perii  Nafo  poeta  meo. 
At  tibij^qui  tranfis,  ne  fit  grave,  quifquis  amafti, 

Dicere  :  Nafonis  molliter  ofTa  cubent. 

Here  Nafo  lies,  who  fung  of  foft  deftre, 
Vi^im  of  too  much  wit,  and  too  much  fire. 
Say,  who  have  lov^d,  whene'^er  you  pafs  thefe Jlones, 
Light  lie  the  earth  on  haplefs  Nafo*s  bones. 

Ovid  apprehended  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
(with  more,  reafon  than  he  thought)  and  defired 
that  it  might  periCh  with  the  body,  for  he  did  not 
care  that  his  lhade  fhould  wander  amongft  thofe  of 
the  Sauromatse.  Hence  he  defired  that  his  bones 
jpjght  at  leafl:  have  a  grave  at  Rome. 

j4lc[ue  utinam  pereant  animee  cum  corpore  mfirce, 

Effugiatque  avidos  pars  mea  nulla  rogos. 
Nam  fi  morte  carens  vacuas  volat  alius  in  auras 

Spiritus,  y  Samii  funt  rata  di^a  fenis  ; 
Inter  Sarmaticas  Romana  vagahitur  umbras, 

Perque  feros  manes  hofpita  femper  erit. 
OJfa  tamenfacito  parva  refer  antur  in  urn  a  : 

Sic  ego  non  etiam  mortuus  exul  ero. 

He  had  compofed  both  before  and  after  his  ba-^ 
pifhment  a  great  number  of  verfes,  of  which  many 
are  loft  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  ftill  lefs 
had  come  down  to  us.  His  Medea  is  extolled  for 
a  perfed^  tragedy,  which  fhews,  fays  Quintilian, 
in  whofe  time  it  was  extant,  of  what  that  poet  was 
capable,  if  inflead  of  abandoning  himfelf  to  the 
luxuriance  of  his  too  eafy  and  tertile  genius,  he 
had  chofe  rather  to  checkj  than  indulge,  its  rapi- 
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dity.    Ovidii  Medea  videtur  mihi  oftendere  quantum  ^ 
vir  ilk  praftare  potuerit,  fi  ingenio  fuo  temperare  ' '  •  ^• 
quam  indulgere  maluijfet. 

The  fame  Quintilian  paffes  his  judgment  upon 
this  poet's  works  in  few,  but  very  juft  and  expref- 
five,  words,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,]  perfedly 
charaderize  them.  Lafcivus  quidem  in  Heroicis  quo- 
que  Ovidius,  ^  nimium  amator  ingenii  fui  :  laudan- 
dus  tamen  in  partibus.  And  indeed,  Ovid's  great 
fault  is  redundance,  which  occafions  his  being  too 
loofe  and  diffufed,  and  proceeded  from  the  warmth 
and  abundance  of  his  genius,  and  his  affeding  wit 
at  the  expence  of  the  folid  and  the  great ;  lafcivus. 
Every  thing  he  threw  upon  paper,  pleafed  him. 
He  had  for  all  his  productions  a  more  than  pater- 
nal indulgence,  which  would  not  permit  him  to 
retrench,  or  fo  much  as  alter,  any  thing.  Nimium 
amator  ingenii  fui.  It  muft  however  be  confeffed, 
that  he  is  admirable  in  parts :  laudandus  tamen  in 
partibus.  Thus  in  his  Metamorphofes,  which  is 
indifputably  the  fineft  of  his  works,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  pafTages  of  exquifite  beauty  and 
tafte.  And  this  was  the  work  he  valued  moft  him- 
felf,  and  from  which  he  principally  expeded  the 
immortality  of  his  name. 

Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nec  Jevis  ira,  nec  ignes, 
Nec  poterit  ferrum^  nec  edax  abolere  vetujlas. 

Metam.  lib.  15.  in  fine, 

TIBULLUS  and  PROPERTIUS. 

Thefe  two  poets,  who  flourilhed  at  very  near 
the  lame  time,  and  excelled  in  the  fame  kind  ot 
poetry,  are  judged  to  have  wrote  with  great  pu- 
rity of  ftyle  and  delicacy.  TibuUus  is  preferred  to 
Propertius. 


Ph^-drus, 
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P  H      D  R  U  S. 

Ph/T.drus,  a  native  of  Thrace,  Anguftiis*s 
freedman,  wrote  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  We 
have  five  books  of  Fables,  compofed  by  this  au- 
thor in  Iambic  verfe,  which  himfelf  called  iE fop's 
fables,  becaufe  he  made  that  inventor  of  them  his 
model ;  from  whom  he  has  alfo  often  borrowed  the 
fubjed  of  his  fables. 

JEfopus  auElor  quam  materiam  repperil, 
Hanc  ego  polivi  verfibus  fenariis.   Prolog.  1.  i . 

He  declares  from  the  begining  of  his  work.,  that 
this  little  book  has  two  advantages ;  which  are,  to 
amufe  and  divert  the  reader,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  fupply  him  with  wife  counfels  for  thecondud  of 
life. 

Duplex  lihclli  dos  efi,  qucd  rifum  movet, 

Et  qucdprudenti  vitam  confilio  monet.  Ibid. 

And  indeed,  befides  that  the  fubjedls  of  this 
work,  in  which  beafts,  and  even  trees  are  intro- 
duced fpeaking  with  wit,  are  diverting  in  them- 
felves,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  has 
all  the  beauty  and  elegance  it  is  poffible  to  throw 
into  it ;  fo  that  Phaedrus  may  be  Hiid  to  have  ufed 
in  his  fables  the  language  of  nature  herfelf,  fo  plain 
and  fimple  is  his  ftyle,  and  at  the  lame  time  fo  full 
of  wit  and  delicacy. 

They  are  no  lefs  valuable  in  refpefl  to  the  wife 
counfels  and  foljd  morals  they  contain,  1  have  ob- 
ferved  elfe where,  in  fpeaking  of  ^fop,  how  much 
this  manner  of  inftrudling  was  in  honour  and  ufe 
amongft  the  ancients,  and  the  value  the  moft  learn- 
ed men  fet  upon  it.  Were  we  only  to  confider 
f-hefe  fables  by  the  advantage  to  be  made  of  them 
in  the  education  of  children,  to  whom,  under  the 
appearance  of  agreeable  ftorics,  they  begin  fo  early 
fo  propofe  principles  of  probity  and  wifdom,  we 

could 
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could  not  but  conceive  highly  of  their  merit.'  Phae- 
drus  has  carried  his  views  ftill  farther  :  there  is  no 
age,  nor  condition,  but  may  find  excellent  maxims 
in  them  for  the  condudl  of  life.  As  virtue  is  every 
where  treated  with  honour  and  crowned  with  glory 
in  them  fo  they  reprefent  the  vices,  as  injuftice, 
calumny,  violence,  in  lively  but  frightful  colours, 
which  make  them  the  contempt,  hatred,  and  de- 
teftation  of  every  body.  And  this  undoubtedly 
was  what  cxafperated  Sejanus  againft  him,  and  ex- 
pofed  him  to  extreme  danger  under  a  minifter, 
who  was  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  all  merit  and 
virtue.  Phasdrus  mentions  neither  the  caufe,  any 
particular  circumft^nce,  nor  the  event  of  this  ani- 
mofity.  He  only  complains  that  all  the  forms  of 
juftice  are  violated  in  regard  to  him,  having  his 
declared  enemy  Sejanus  himfelf  for  his  accufer, 
witnefs,  and  judge. 

^ihd  ft  accufator  alius  Sejano  foret. 
Si  tcjlis  alius,  judex  alius  denique, 
Di^num  faterer  ejfe  me  tantis  malis. 

In  Prolog.  1.  3. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  unworthy  favourite, 
who  infolently  abufed  his  mailer's  confidence,  had 
taken  ofl^ence  at  fome  ftrokes  in  thofe  fables,  which 
might  be  applied  to  him.  But  as  there  was  no 
name  to  them,  his  making  that  application,  was 
confefling,  or  at  leaft  knowing,  himfelf  guilty 
Phredrus  having  no  other  view  than  to  lafii  the 
vices  of  mankind  in  general,  as  he  exprefsly  de- 
clares. 

Sufpicione  ft  quis  errahit  fua, 

Et  rapiet  ad  fe  quod  erit  commune  omnium  ; 

Stulte  nudahit  animi  confcientiam. 

Hulc  excufatum  me  velim  nihilominus. 

Neque  enim  notare  fingulos  mens  eft  mihi, 

Verum  ipfam  vitam      mores  hominum  ojlendere. 

Ibid, 
Neither 
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Neither  the  time,  place,  nor  any  other  circum- 
ftance  of  his  death  are  known.  He  is  beheved  to 
have  furvived  Sejanus,  who  died  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

Phasdrus  has  given  a  very  honourable  teftimony 
of  himfelf,  in  declaring  that  he  had  banilhed  all 
defire  of  riches  from  his  heart. 

^amvis  in  ipfa  natus  ■pene  ftm  fchola, 
Curamque  habendi  penitus  corde  eraferim.  Ibid. 

He  does  not  feem  either  fo  indifferent  or  difin- 
terefted  with  regard  to  praife  ;  and  is  very  apt  to 
fpeak  of  his  own  merit.  It  was  indeed  fo  great, 
that  we  have  nothing  more  excellent  than  his  fa- 
bles come  down  to  us  from  the  antient  world,  I 
mean  in  the  fimple  and  natural  kind. 

It  is  furprizing  that  with  all  this  merit  Phae- 
drus  fliould  be  fo  little  known  and  celebrated  by 
Epig.  20.  antient  authors.    Only  two  fpeak  of  him,  Mar- 
1  3-       tial  and  Avienus    and  it  is  ftill  doubted,  whether 
the  verfes  of  the  firft,  that  mention  Phjedrus,  mean 
our  author.    So  learned  a  man  as  Cafaubon  did 
not  know  that  there  was  fuch  a  book  as  Ph^drus 
in  the  world,  till  the  edition  publifhed  at  Troies 
by  Peter  Pithou  in  1 596.    The  latter  fent  one  of 
them  to  F.  Sirmond,  who  was  than  at  Rome. 
That  jefuit  fhewed  it  to  the  Learned  there,  who  at 
firft  judged  it  fpurious.    But  upon  a  nearer  exa- 
mination they  changed  their  opinion,  and  believed 
that  they  faw  fome  characters  of  the  Auguftan  age 
In  Tra£l.  in  it. .  Father  VavafTeur  relates  this  little  circum- 

cra  did.'  ^^"^^  "^i^^      "^"^^  elegance. 

Fontaine,  who  carried  this  kind  of  writing  to 
its  higheft  perfedion  in  the  French  language,  by 
treading  in  the  fteps  of  Phsedrus,  has  however 
differed  greatly  from  his  original.  Whether  he 
thought  the  French  language  not  fufceptible  of 
that  happy  fimplicity,  which  charms  and  tranf- 

ports 
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ports  all  perfons  of  tafte  in  the  Latin  authors ;  or 
found,  that  manner  of  writing  did  not  fuit  his  ge- 
nius, he  formed  a  ftyle  entirely  peculiar  to  him- 
felf,  of  which  perhaps  the  Latin  tongue  itfelf  is  in- 
capable, and  which  without  being  lefs  elegantly 
plain  and  natural,  is  more  humorous,  more  various, 
eafy  and  full  of  graces,  but  graces,  which  have 
nothing  of  pomp,  fwell  and  affedation,  and  which 
only  ferve  to  render  the  fenfe  and  circumftances 
more  gay  and  amufing. 

The  fame,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  faid  in  re- 
fped  to  Terence  and  Moliere.    They  both  excel 
in  their  way,  and  have  carried  comedy  to  the 
highefl:  perfedion,  to  which  perhaps  it  is  capa- 
ble of  attaining.    But  their  way  of  writing  is 
different.    Terence  excels  Moliere  in  purity,  de- 
licacy, and  elegance  of  language.    But  then  the 
French  poet  is  infinitely  above  Terence  in  the  con- 
dud  and  plan  of  his  plays,  which  form  one  of  the 
principal  beauties  of  dramatic  poems    and  efpe- 
cially  in  the  juftnefs  and  variety  of  his  charac- 
ters.   He  has  perfedly  obferved  the  precept  Ho- 
race gives  poets  who  would  fucceed  in  this  way  of 
writing,  that  is,  to  copy  nature  in  the  manners 
and  inclinations  of  men,  which  age  and  condition 
vary  exceedingly. 

j^tatis  cujufque  nctandifunt  tihi  mores, 
Mobilibufque  decor  naturis  dandus  £sf  annis. 

Hor^t.  in  Art.  Poet. 

SECT.  in. 

^ird  age  of  the  Latin  poetry. 

I Have  already  faid,  that  this  third  age  of 
Latin  poetry  began  about  the  middle  of  Tibe- 
rius's  reign.  Some  of  the  poets,  of  whom  I  fhall 
foon  fpeak,  might  be  ranked  amongft  thofe  of  the 
beft  age,  to  which  they  are  very  near  both  in  time 
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and  merit.  It  is  however  believed,  that  there  is 
fome  difference  difcernible  in  them. 

SENECA. 

Of  the  ten  Latin  tragedies  which  have  been  col- 
lefted  and  publilhed  together  under  the  name  of 
Seneca,  it  is  generally  enough  agreed,  that  the 
fineft  were  wrote  by  the  celebrated  Philfbpher, 
Lib9.c.2.who  was  Nero's  preceptor.    The  Medea  is  be- 
lieved to  be  undoubtedly  his,  becaule  Quintilian 
quotes  a  paffage  from  it,  to  which  he  adds  his 
name.    There  are  fome  particular  reafons  alfo  ior 
afcribing  the  OEdipus  to  him.  Mr.  Le  Fevre  finds 
too  much  of  the  declamation  and  the  fchools  ir 
the  Agamemnon,  Troas,  and  Hercules.  Othe^ 
however  believe,  that  the  Troas  and  Hippolytus, 
are  really  his ;  but  that  the  Agamemnon,  Hercules, 
furens,  Thyeftes,  and  Hercules  CEtsus,  are  either 
Seneca  the  father's,  or  fome  other  unknown  author's. 
As  to  the  Thebais  and  Oftavia,  they  are  thouo-ht 
entirely  unworthy  of  Seneca's  genius  and  eloquence. 
And  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  was  not  writ  till 
after  the  death  of  Seneca,  and  even  of  Nero. 

P  E  R  S  I  U  S. 

Per  SI  us,  (Julus  Perfius  Flaccus)  a  fatyric 
poet  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  born  at  Volaterrse, 
a  city  of  Tufcany.  He  was  of  the  Equeftrian  or- 
der, and  related  and  allied  to  perfons  of  the  firft 
rank.  He  ftudied  till  twelve  years  old  at  Vola- 
terr^  ;  and  afterwards  at  Rome  under  the  Gram- 
marian Palaemon,  the  Rhetorician  Verginius,  and 
a  Stoick  philofopher  named  Cornutus,  who  con- 
ceived a  particular  friendlhip  for  him,  and  with 
whom  he  always  lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy. 

This  poet  was  of  a  very  gentle  and  humane  dif- 
pofition,  very  friendly  and  obliging  to  his  rela- 
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ions  and  acquaintance,  and  extremely  regular  in 
bis  manners  and  condud.  In  his  fatyrs  he  often 
:cn fares  the  faults  of  the  orators  _and  poets  of  his 
Ume,  without  fparing  Nero  himfelf. 

Auriculas  afini  *  quis  mn  hahet  ? 

I  We  read  there  alfo  thefe  four  verfes,  which  are 
pelieved  Nero's,  and  which  he  cites  as  an  example 
of  the  tumid  or  bombaftic  ftyle. 

Torva  Mimalloneis  implerunt  cornua  homhis, 
Et  raptum  vitulo  caput  aUatura  fuperho 
Bajfaris,  ^if  lyncem  Mcenas  flexura  corymhis 
Evion  ingeminat :  reparabilis  adfotiat  Echo. 

Boileau  juftifies  himfelf  by  this  example.  "  Let 
"  us  examine  Perfius,  fiys  he,  who  wrote  in  the 
"  reign  of  Nero.  He  does  not  confine  himfelf  to 
"  ridiculing  the  works  of  the  poets  of  his  time, 
"  he  attacks  the  verfes  of  Nero  himfelf.  For 
"  every  body  knows,  and  Nero's  court  knew, 
"  that  the  four  verfes  1'orva  Mimalloneis.,  &c. 
"  which  Perfius  raillies  fo  feverely  in  his  firft 
"  fatyr,  wereNero's.  However  we  do  not  find  that 
"  Nero,  all  Nero  as  he  was,  inflidted  any  punifh- 
*'  ment  upon  Perfius  :  that  tyrant,  the  enemy 
"  of  reafon,  and  enamoured,  as  all  know,  of  his 
"  own  works,  was  however  fo  much  a  gallant 
"  man,  as  to  underftand  raillery  in  refped  to  his 
"  verfes,  and  did  not  believe  the  emperor,  on 
"  this  occafion,  ought  to  take  upon  himlelf  what 
"  concerned  the  poet." 

The  work  of  Perfius,  in  which  refined  mora- 
lity, and  a  wonderful  fund  of  fenfe,  diilinguifhed 
themfelves  every  where,  though  of  no  great  ex- 
tent, has  acquired  him  great  glory,  and  a  glory  of 
the  mofl  foHd  kind,  fays  Quintilian.  Multum.,  & 
vercs  glorie,  quamvis  uno  lihro.,  meruit  Perftus.  It 
muft  however  be  owned,  that  the  obfcurity  which 

*  //  is  /aid. he  wrote  at  Jirji^  Auriculas  afini  Mida  rex  habet. 
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prevails  in  his  fatires,  exceedingly  diminifhes  their 
merit.  This  made  a  certain  perfon  fay,  that  fincc 
Perfius  would  not  be  underftood,  he  would  not 
underftand  him.  Si  non  vis  intelligi,  nec  ego  volote 
intelligere. 

He  died  at  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  in 
the  626.  year  of  our  Lord,  which  was  the  8th  year 
of  Nero's  reign.  In  gratitude  to  his  mafter  and 
friend  Cornutus,  he  left  him  his  library,  which 
confifted  of  feven  hundred  volumes,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  one  in  thofe  days,  with  a  great  fum  of 
money.  Cornutus  accepted  the  books,  but  gave 
the  money  to  the  heirs  of  Perfius,  who  were  his 
fifters. 

JUVENAL. 

I  antedate  the  time  of  Juvenal  here,  in  order  to 
join  thofe  two  Satyr ic  poets  together. 

Juvenal  (Decimus,  or  Decius  Junius  Juvenalis) 
was  of  Aquinum  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He 
lived  at  Rome  about  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign., 
and  even  in  Nerva's  and  Trajan's.  He  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  fatires,  of  which  fixteen  are 
come  down  to  us.  He  pafTed  the  greateft  part  of 
his  life  in  the  exercifes  of  the  fchools,  where  he 
was  famous  for  being  a  vehement  declaimer  : 

Juvenal,  eleve  dans  les  cris  de  I'Ecole, 
PoulTa  jufqu'a  1'  exces  fa  mordante  hyperbole. 

Boileaix 

//<?,  bred  in  bawling  fchools  debate  to  wage, 
Pufh^d  to  excejs  his  hyprbolick  rage. 

Julius  Scaliger,  who  is  always  fingular  in  his 
feptiments,  prefers  the  force  of  Juvenal  to  Ho- 
race's  fimplicity.  But  all  people  of  good  tafte 
agree,  that  the  declamatory  and  bitter  genius  of 
Juvenal,  is  much  inferior  t©  the  natural,  delicate, 
and  refined  fimplicity  of  Horace's  fatyr. 

In 
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In  his  feventh  fatire  he  had  ventured  to  attack  Vet. 
the  comedian  Paris,  whofe  power  was  enormous  J 
at  court,  and  who  beftowed  all  offices  both  civil 
and  military. 

Ilk  ^  militi(B  muttis  largitur  honorein, 
Semeftri  vatum  digitos  circumligat  auro, 
^od  non  dant  froceres^  dahit  hijirio. 

The  proud  comedian  did  not  fufFer  fo  ofFenfive 
an  attempt  without  refenting  it.  He  caufed  Juve- 
nal to  be  banifhed  into  Egypt,  by  fending  him 
thither  to  command  a  body  of  troops  encamped 
at  the  extremity  of  that  country.  After  Domitian*s 
death  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  remained, 
as  is  judged  from  fome  of  his  fatires,  till  the  reign 
of  Adrian. 

It  is  believed  that  Quintilian,  who  made  it  his 
rule  not  to  name  any  living  author,  means  Juve- 
nal, when  he  fays,  that  there  arc  fatyric  poets  of 
his  time  well  worthy  of  efteem,  and  who  will  one 
day  be  very  famous.  Sunt  clari  hodieque  ^  qui  j^^^ 
tlim  nomtnabuntur.  c.  i. 

It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that,  in  reproving  the 
manners  of  others  with  too  much  feverity,  he  had 
not  Ihewn,  that  he  himfelf  was  void  of  modefty  ; 
and  that  he  had  not  combated  vices  in  a  manner, 
that  rather  teaches  the  praftice,  than  infpires  the 
horror,  of  them. 

L  U  C  A  N. 

LucAN  (M.  Annceus  Lucanu^)  was  Seneca's 
nephew.  The  moft  celebrated  of  his  works  is  his 
Pharfalia,  in  which  he  relates  the  war  of  Caefar 
and  Pompey.  He  abounds  with  fine  thoughts, 
and  there  is  great  fpirit  and  vivacity  in  his  ftyle : 
but  Quintilian  thinks  him  rather  to  be  reckoned 
amongft  the  orators  than  the  poets.  Lucanus  ar-  Qnintil 
dens,  ^  concitatusy  (ff  fetitentiis  clarijfmns         ut  1.  lo.  c  i 
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dicaff}  qiwd  fentio^  magh  oratoribus  quam  poetis  an- 
numerandus.  To  equal  Lucan  with  Virgil,  as  feme 
are  willing  to  do,  is  not  exalting  Lucan,  but  fhew- 
ing  little  difcernment.  We  may  however  fay  of 
him,  that  if  years  had  ripened  Lucan's  genius, 
who  perhaps  was  not  twenty-fix  when  he  died,  and 
added  VirgiPs  judgment  to  his  fire  and  fubliniiity^ 
he  might  have  been  a  confummate  poet.  Many  of 
his  poems  are  loft. 

The  life  of  Lucan,  afcribed  to  Suetonius,  ac- 
cufes  him  of  a  light  intemperate  tongue,  and  par- 
ticularly of  having  fpoke  of  Nero,  who  loved 
him,  in  a  manner  capable  of  exafperating  even  a 
mild  and  rational  prince. 

He  was  one  of  the  *  firft  that  entered  into  Pifo's 
confpiracy,  out  of  refentment  to  Nero,  who,  thro' 
mean  jealoufy,  fuppre fifed  the  reputation  of  his  po- 
ems, and  prevented  him  from  publifliing  them. 
That  prince  ordered  Lucan  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
his  veins  were  opened.  When  he  perceived  the 
warmth  abandon  the  extremities  of  his  body,  re- 
membring  that  he  had  formerly  defcribed  a  foK 
dier  expiring  in  that  manner,  he  repeated  the  verfes 
that  expreffed  his  death,  which  were  his  laft  words : 
a  frivolous  confolation  for  a  dying  man,  but  worthy 
an  heathen  poet.  He  died  in  the  65th  year  of  the 
Chriftian  iEraj  and  in  the  twelfth  of  Nero. 

PETRONIUS* 

Petronius(  Petronius  Arbiter  )  was  of  Pro- 
vence, in  the  country  near  Marfeilles,  as  Sidonius 
Apollinarius  informs  us,  and  lived,  according  to 
the  more  received  opinion,  in  the  reigns  of  Clau- 
dius and  Nero. 


*  Lucanum  proprioe  caufa: 
accendebani,  quod  famam  car- 
niinum  ejus  premebat  Nero, 


prohibueratque  ofientare,  va- 
nus  adllmulatione.  Tadi.  An- 
nul. \.  15,  c.  49, 
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We  have  of  this  author's  works  the  remains  of  a 
fatyr,  or  rather  of  feveral  fatirical  books  (Satyrici^n) 
which  he  compofed  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  This  is 
a  kind  of  Romance  in  the  fame  form  as  the  fi- 
tyrs,  which  Varro,  as  I  have  faid  before,  had 
invented  by  mingling  verfe  and  profe,  the  fe- 
rious  with  the  gay)  agreeably;  and  which  he  called 
Menippe^,  from  Menippus  the  Cynic,  who  before 
him  had  treated  grave  fubjedts  in  a  ftyle  of  plea- 
fantry  and  ridicule. 

Thefe  fragments  are  only  an  indigefted  collec- 
tion of  detached  parts,  taken  from  the  papers  of 
fomebody,  who  had  extrafted  what  he  liked  beft 
from  Petronius  without  any  order.  The  learned 
find  in  them  extreme  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
taftCj  and  a  wonderful  happinefs  in  painting  the 
different  charafters  of  thofe  he  introduces  fpeaking. 
They  obferve  however,  though  Petronius  feems  to 
have  been  a  great  critic,  and  a  writer  of  a  moft 
exquifite  tafte,  that  his  llyle  does  not  entirely  come 
up  to  the  delicacy  of  his  judgment  that  it  is  not 
without  fome  affedlation  is  too  florid  and  ela- 
borate and  that  it  degenerates  even  fo  early  as  his 
time  from  the  natural  and  majeftic  fimplicity  of  the 
golden  age  of  Auguftus.  But  were  his  ftyle  much 
more  pertefl,  he  would  be  ftill  the  more  dange- 
rous to  his  readers,  from  the  obfcenities  with  which 
he  has  filled  his  work. 

It  is  doubted,  whether  this  Petronius  be  the  fame 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.  That  hiftorian  gives  us  the 
following  pifture  of  Petronius  Turpilianus,  which 
fufficiently  agrees  with  the  idea  the  reading  of  the 
work  in  queftion  gives  us  of  its  author.  He  was 
"a  *  voluptuous  man,  who  paffed  the  day  in  fleep, 

"  and 

•  IHi  dies  per  fomrtum,  nox  famam  protulerat,  habebatur- 
officiis  Sc  obleftamentis  vitae  que  non  ganeo  &  profligator, 
tranfigebantur.  Utque  alios  ut  pleriq-ue  fua  haurienrium, 
indiultria,  ita  hunc  ignavia  ad     fed  erudito  luxu.    Ac  difta 
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"  and  the  night  in  pleafures  or  bufinefs.  As  others 
"  acquire  reputation  by  induftry,  he  had  made 

himfelf  famous  for  his  idlenefs.  He  did  not 
"  pafs  however  for  a  prodigal  and  a  debauchee, 
*'  like  thofe  who  ruin  themfelves  byexceffes  void 
*'  of  fenfe  and  talle,  but  for  a  man  of  a  refined 
"  and  learned  luxury.  All  his  words  and  adions 
*'  were  the  more  pleafing,  as  they  carried  with 
"  them,  even  when  loofeft,  a  certain  air  of  neg- 
*'  ligence  peculiar  to  him,  which  as  it  feemed  na- 
"  ture  itfelf,  had  all  the  charms  of  fimplicity. 
"  Notwithftanding,  when  he  was  proconful  of 
'*  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  when  conful,  he  dif- 
*'  covered  a  capacity  for  the  greateft  employments. 
"  Returning  after  to  a  voluptuous  life,  either 
"  out  of  inclination  or  policy,  becaufe  the  prince 
"  loved  debauch,  he  became  one  of  his  principal 
"  confidents.  It  was  he  that  regulated  every  thing 
"  in  Nero's  parties  of  pleafure  ;  who  thought  no- 
"  thing  agreeable  nor  in  tafte,  which  Petronius  had 
"  not  approved.  This  excited  the  envy  of  Ti- 
*'  gellinus  againft  him,  as  a  dangerous  rival,  that 
*'  excelled  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  pleafures, 

and  the  fcience  of  voluptuoufnefs.*'  Petronius 
killed  himfelf  to  avoid  the  death,  to  which  the  em- 
peror had  condemned  him  upon  a  falfe  accufation. 

If  this  Petronius  be  not  the  writer  intended  here, 
fo  admirable  a  pidure  will  at  leaft  ferve  to  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  ftyle  of  Tacitus,  of  whom  I  lhall 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  in  the  fequel. 


fai'laque  ejus,  quanto  folutiora, 
Si  quandam  fiii  ncgligentiam 
prieferentia,  tanto  gratius  in 
Ipeciem  fimplicitatis  accipie- 
bantur.  Proconful  tamen  Bithy- 
nia?, &  mox  Conful,  vigentem 
ie  ac  parem  negotiis  oltcndit : 
dcinde  revolutus  ad  vitia,  feu 
vitiomm  imitationem,  inter 


paucos  familiarium  Neroni  ad- 
fumptus  eft,  elegantias  arbi- 
ter, dum  nihil  amcenum  & 
molle,  hifi  quod  ei  Petronius 
approbaviffet.  Unde  invidia 
Tigellini,  quafi  adverfus  aeniu- 
lum,  &  fcientia  voluptatum 
potiorem.  lacit.  Annal.  1.  i6. 
G.  1 8. 
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SILIUS  ITALICUS.  ^ 

C.  SiLius  Italicus  rendered  himfelf  famous 
by  his  poem  on  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

He  was  not  born  *  a  poet,  and  ftudy  did  net  en- 
tirely fupply  what  he  wanted  on  the  fide  of  nature. 
Befides  which  he  did  not  apply  himfelf  to  poetry,  Martial, 
till  after  he  had  long  exercifed  the  funftion  of  an Ep. 63. 1.7. 
advocate  at  the  bar,  and  had  been  conful,  that  is 
to  fay  in  a  very  advanced  and  languid  period  of 
life. 

Whatever  -f  praifes  Martial  bellows  on  him,  he 
is  not  much  cfleemed  as  a  poet:  he  is  however 
deemed  to  excel  all  the  writers  of  his  time  in  pu- 
rity of  language.  He  follows  the  truth  of  hiftory 
exaflly  enough,  and  lights  may  be  found  in  his 
poenii,  though  not  his  principal  defign,  into  things 
which  pafTed  in  the  times  of  which  he  writes  j 
there  being  fafts  in  him  not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 

What  he  fays  of  Domitian,  fufHciently  fhews, 
that  he  wrote  in  the  feign  of  that  prince,  after  the 
war  with  the  Sarmatse,  in  which  that  with  the  Daci 
may  be  included. 

He  is  believed  to  have  died  in  the  time  of  Tra-Plin.  Ep; 
jan,  in  the  year  100.  He  ftarved  himfelf  to  death,  7-  ^-  3- 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  pain  of  an  ulcer,  which 
the  phyficians  could  not  cure.  Pliny  obferves, 
that  Silius  having  retired  into  Campania  upon  ac- 
count of  his  old  age,  did  not  quit  his  retreat  to 
come  to  Rome,  in  order  to  congratulateTrajan  up- 
on his  acceffion  to  the  empire.    1|  That  prince  was 

*  Scribebatcarmina  majore  cilra  quam  ingenio.    P//«.  Ep.7. 
I-  3- 

f  Perpetui  nunquam  moritura  volumina  Sili 

Qui  legis,  &Latia  carmina  dignatoga.    Ep.  63.  /.  7. 

II  Magna  Caefaris  laus,  fub  quo  hoc  liberum  fuit :  magna  illius, 
qui  hac  libertate  aufus  uti.  PUk.  ibid. 
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highly  praifed  for  not  being  offended  at  fuch  a  li- 
berty j  and  he  for  venturing  to  take  it. 

If  our  poet  could  not  attain  to  a  perfedt  imitation 
of  Virgil,  at  leaft  it  was  impolTible  to  carry  refpeft 
for  him  higher  than  he  did.  When  he  had  got 
pofTeffion  of  the  place  where  Virgil's  tomb  flood  *, 
it  became  facred,  and  a  kind  of  temple  to  him. 
He  celebrated  that  poet*s  birth- day  every  year 
with  greater  joy  and  Solemnity  than  his  own.  He 
could  not  fuffer  fo  venerable  a  monument  to  remain 
negleded  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  peafant,  and  pur- 
chafed  it. 

Jam  'prop  defertos  cineres,     fan^fa  Maronis 
Nomina  qui  coleret^  pauper  ^  unus  €rat, 

Silius  optatce  fuccurrere  cenfuit  urnbrce : 
Silius  &  vatem,  non  minor  ipfe,  colit. 

Martial.  Epig.  50.  I.  11, 

Silius's  work  had  lain  buried  for  many  ages  in 
the  dufl  of  the  library  of  St.  Gal.  Poggius  found 
it  there  during  the  council  of  Conflance,  with 
many  other  manufcripts,  as  I  have  already  obferved 
elfewhere. 

STATIUS. 

Statius  {P.Statius  Papinius)  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  Martial  never  mentions  him, 
though  they  were  cotemporaries  at  Rome,  which 
is  believed  to  proceed  from  jcaloufy,  becaufe  the 
extreme  facility  of  Statius  in  making  extemporary 
verfes  made  him  highly  agreeable  to  Domitian. 

V^e  have  two  heroic  poems  of  Statius :  the 
Tbehaid  in  twelve  books,  and  the  Jchilleid  in  only 
two,  becaufe  he  was  prevented  by  death  from 
making  an  end  of  it. 

*  Cujus  (Virgilii)  natalem  monumentum  ejus  adire  ut 
rehgiofitts  quam  fuum  celebra-  tcinplum  folebat.  Plin.  ibid, 
■at  J  Neapoli  inaxim»,  uk« 

His 
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His  poems  were  highly  efteemed  at  Rome  in 
his  time.  Juvenal  mentions  the  extraordinary 
crowding  to  hear  them,  and  the  applauljes  they  re- 
ceived. 

Curritur  ad  vocem  jucundam,  &  carmffi  arnica 
Tbeba'idos,  It^tam  fecit  cum  Statius  urhem, 
Promifitque  diem :  tanta  dulcedine  captos 
Adficit  ille  animoSy  iantaque  lihidine  vulgi 
Auditur.  Satyr.  6.  1.  3. 

If  we  are  to  take  the  verfes  that  follow  thefe  li- 
terally, and  if  they  are  not  one  of  the  hyperboles 
fo  common  to  Juvenal,  they  tell  us  that  Statius 
was  poor,  and  after  having  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  Thebaid,  was  obliged  to  compofe  dra- 
matic poems,  and  to  fell  them  to  the  a<^lors  for  the 
means  of  life. 

 ■  Sed  cum  f  regit  fubfellia  verfu, 

Efurit,  intaStam  Paridi  nifi  vendat  Agaven. 

Julius  Scaliger  afBrms  that  no  author,  either 
antient  or  modern,  comes  fo  near  Virgil  as  Sta- 
tius, and  makes  no  difficulty  to  give  him  the  pre- 
ference to  all  the  heroic  poets,  Greek  or  Latin, 
maintaining  at  the  fame  time  that  his  verfes  are  bet- 
ter even  than  Homer's,  Such  a  judgment  fliews 
that  illuftrious  critic  not  to  have  had  fo  much  juft- 
nefs  of  tafte,  as  erudition.  The  one  often  hurts 
the  other. 

Statius,  as  well  as  Lucan  and  Silius,  has  treated 
his  fubjedl  rather  like  an  hiftorian  than  a  poet,  with- 
out confining  himfelf  to  what  conftitutes  the  effence 
of  a  true  Epic  poem.  As  to  his  didion  and  verfi- 
fication,  in  too  much  endeavouring  to  rife  and  ap- 
pear great,  he  gives  into  bombaft,  and  becomes 
tumid. 

VALERIUS  FLACCUS. 

As  the  reign  of  Auguftus  produced  the  moll  ex- 
H  3  cellent 
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cellent  of  the  Latin  poets,  that  of  Doniitian  has 
alfo  given  us  the  moft  confiderable  poets  of  the  fe- 
cond  clafs. 

C.  Valerius  Flaccus  Setinus  Balhus.  This  poet 
was  born  at  Setia  a  town  of  Campania,  but  had 
fixed  his  abode  at  Padua. 

His  heroic  poem  upon  the  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts in  eight  books  is  come  down  to  us.  It  was 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  to  whom  it  is 
infcribed  but  the  author  was  prevented  from  fi- 
nifhing  it  by  a  fudden  death.  The  beft  judges 
have  but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  this  work,  be- 
caufe  there  are  feveral  things  in  it  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  art,  no  grace  and  beauty,  with  a  ftyle, 
which,  from  affefting  a  greatnefs  it  wants  nerves 
CO  fuftain,  becomes  cold  and  languid.  Quintilian 
fays  however,  that  the  Latin  poetry  had  loft  much 
by  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  latter  part  of 

Lib.  10.  Domitian's  reign.    Multum  in  Vakrio  FUcco  nuper 

^'  ^*  amiftmus. 

Martial  writes  to  him  as  to  his  friend,  and  ad- 
vifes  him  to  renounce  poefy  for  the  bar,  and  apply 
himfelf  to  fomething,  by  which  more  is  to  be  got 
than  by  courting  the  mufes,  from  whom  he  has  no- 
thing to  expert,  but  unavailing  wreaths  and  bar- 
ren praife,  attended  with  want  and  mifery. 

Pierios  differ  cantufque  chorofque  Sororum  : 
JEs  dabit  ex  ilUs  nulla  Puella  tibi  

Prceter  aquas  Helicon^  &  ferta,  lyrafque  dearum^ 
Nil  habety  ^  magnum  fed  perinane  fophos. 

Ep.  76.  1.  I. 

MARTIAL. 

Martial  (  M.  Valerius  Martialis )  fucceeded 
in  the  epigram.  He  was  a  Spaniard  of  the  city 
ot  Bilbilis,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  not  far  from 
that  of  Caltainda  in  Arragon.  He  was  born  in 
the  time  of  Claudius,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  came 
2  to 
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to  Rome  in  Nero's  reign,  where  he  ftaid  thirty 
years,  beloved  by  the  emperors,  and  in  particular 
by  Domitian,  who  conferred  many  favours  upon 
him.    It  is  believed,  that  his  not  being  fo  well 
treated  after  the  emperor's  death,  induced  him  to 
retire  into  his  own  country.    He  had  full  time 
there  to  grow  weary  of  it,  for  want  of  good  com- 
pany, and  fuch  as  had  a  tafte  for  polite  learning, 
which  made  him  often  think  of  his  refidence  at 
Rome  with  regret.    For  inftead  of  his  verfcs  be- 
ing exceedingly  admired  and  applauded,  as  they 
were  in  that  learned  city,  at  Bilbilis  they  only  ex- 
cited envy  and  flander  againft  him  ;  a  treatment 
very  hard  to  bear  every  day  with  patience.    Ac-  Martial.in 
cedit  his  municipalium  ruhigo  dentium,  &  judicii  loco 

li^or  adverfus  quod  difficile  efi  habere  quotidie 

bonum  pmachum.    He  died  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan, about  the  year  of  Chrift  100. 

Fourteen  books  of  epigrams  and  one  upon  Shews 
remain  of  his  writings.  Voffius  believes  the  latter 
a  colledion  of  Martial's  verfes,  and  thofe  of  fome 
other  poets  of  his  time  upon  the  fhews  exhibited  by 
Titus  inthe;yearof  Chrift  80. 

Pliny,  in  honour  of  whom  he  had  compofed  an  piin.Ep. 
epigram,  ( the  19th  of  the  loth  book)  gave  himn.  l-s- 
a  fum  of  money  when  he  retired  from  Rome  :  for 
he  had  made  but  fmall  acquifitions  in  refped  to  the 
goods  of  fortune.    Pliny  on  this  occafion  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  was  antiently  the  cuftom  to  confer 
rewards  either  of  profit  or  honour   upon  thofe 
who  had  celebrated  the  glory  of  cities,  or  certain 
illuftrious  perfons.    At  prefent ,  fays   he,  that 
fafhion  is  expired,  with  others  no  lefs  great  and 
noble.    When  we  left  off  doing  aftions  worthy 
of  praife,  we  began  to  defpife  it :  (if  not  with 
juftice,  at  leaft  with  reafon  •,  for  it  reproached  our 
want  of  merit.)   Phftquam  defiimusfacere  laudanday 
laudari  quoque  ineptum  putamus. 


He 
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He  lamented  the  death  of  Martial,  when  he 
was  informed  of  it,  and  loved  and  efteemed  his 
genius :  but  it  were  to  be  wilhed  that  his  verfes  had 
always  been  as  chafte  and  modeft,  as  thqy  are  feme- 
times  witty. 

He  is  reproached  for  too  much  bitternefs  and 
ill-nature,  his  fhameful  flattery  of  Domitian,  and 
his  unworthy  treatment  of  him  after  his  death. 

The  love  of  fubtleties  or  witticifm,  and  the  af- 
feftation  of  points  in  difcourfe,  had  from  the  time 
of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  taken  place  of  the  fine 
tafte  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  Thofe 
defefts  increafed  perpetually,  which  occafioned 
MartiaPs  pleafing  fo  much.  All  his  epigrams  are 
far  from  having  the  fame  force  and  fpirit ;  to  which 
this  verfe  of  his  own  has  been  juftly  applied : 

Sunt  bona,  funt  qusedam  mediocria,  funt  mala 
plura. 

Some  goody  fome  tolerable,  hut  more  lad. 

And  indeed  moft  of  them  are  bad  ;  he  has  howe- 
ver fome  that  are  excellent :  of  which  I  lhall  give 
the  reader  the  following  examples. 

Upon  an  excellent -piece  of  fculpture. 
Artis  Phidiacas  toreuma  clarum 
Pifces  adfpicis :  adde  aquam,  natabunt.  Ep.SB.L^, 

Upon  the Jlownefs  of  a  barber, 
Eutrapelus  tonfor  dum  circuit  ora  Luperci, 

Expingitquegenas,  altera  barbafubit.  Ep.^^.l.y. 

Advice  to  a  perfon  not  to  go  to  law. 
Et  judex  petit,  &  petit  patronus: 
Sokas  cenfeo,  Sexte,  creditori.     Ep.  i^.  /.  2. 
J  judge,  you  fay,— and  patron  you  muft  get  ? 
fake  my  advice,  good  Sextus  j  pay  the  debt. 

2  Upon 
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Upon  the  fudden  death  of  one  who  had  often  leen  victo- 
rious in  the  races  of  the  Circus. 
Ille  ego  fum  Scorpus,  clamofi  gloria  Circi  ; 

Plaufus,  Roma,  tui,  deliciaeque  breves  : 
Invida  quern  I.achefis  raptum  trieteride  nona, 
Dum  numerat  palmas,  credidit  effe  fenem. 

Ef.  51.  /.  10. 

Upon  the  hold  a£lion  of  Mucins  Saevola. 
Dum  peteret  Regem  decepta  fatellite  dextra, 

Injecit  facris  fe  peritura  focis. 
Sed  tarn  faeva  pius  miracula  non  tulit  hoftis, 

Et  raptum  flammis  juffit  abire  virum. 
Urere  quam  potuit  contempto  Mucius  igne, 

Hanc  fpeftare  manum  Porfena  non  potuit. 
Major  decepta  fama  eft  &  gloria  dextrae  : 

Si  non  erraflet,  fecerat  ilia  minus.    Ep.21. 1,  i. 

Agai?ift  the  inhumanity  of  a  covetous  rich  man. 
Tu  fpeftas  hiemem  fuccinfti  lentus  amici, 

(Pro  fceius  !)  &  lateris  frigora  trita  mei. 
Quantum  erat,  infelix,  pannis  fraudare  duobus, 

(Quid  renuis  ?)  nonte,  Nasvole,  fed  tineas? 

Ep.  46.  /.  2. 

No  riches  are  in  reality  faved  hut  thofe  we  give 
away. 

Callidus  efFrafta  nummos  fur  auferet  area  : 
Profternet  patrios  impia  flamma  lares— — 

Extra  fortunam  eft  quicquid  donatur  amicis  : 
Quas  dederis,  folas  femper  habebis  opes. 

Ep.  42.  /.  S. 

Praife  and  defcription  of  a  little  hitch.  It  is 
fomewhat  long,  but  of  exceeding  delicacy,  and  I 
could  wifti,  for  the  fake  of  the  ladies,  that  fome 
able  hand  would  tranflate  it  into  our  language  in 
verfe. 
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IlTa  eft  paffere  nequior  Catulli : 
Ifla  eft  purior  ofculo  columbae : 
Ifla  eft  bland ior  omnibus  puellis : 
Iffa  eft  carior  Indicis  lapillis : 
Ifla  eft  delicias  catella  Publi. 
Hanc  tu,  fi  queritur,  loqui  putabis. 
Sentit  triftitiamque  gaudiumque. 
CoUo  nixa  cubat,  capitque  fomnos, 
Ut  iufpiria  nulla  fentiantur  : 
Et  defiderio  coadta  ventris, 
Gutta  pallia  non  fefellit  ulla  ; 
Sed  blando  pede  fufcitat,  toroque 
Deponi  monet,  &  rogat  levari. 
Caftas  tantus  ineft  pudor  catellse ! 
Ignorat  Venerem,  nec  invenimus 
Dignum  tarn  tenera  virum  puella. 
Hanc  ne  lux  rapiat  fuprema  totam, 
Pi6la  Publius  exprimit  tabella. 
In  qua  tarn  fimilem  videbis  Iflam, 
Ut  fit  tarn  fimilis  fibi  nec  Ifla. 
Iflam  denique  pone  cum  tabella, 
Aut  utramque  putabis  efle  veram, 
Aut  utramque  putabis  eflTe  pidam. 

Ej^.  109.  /.  4. 

For  the  fake  of  the  ladies,  as  Mr.  RoUin  re- 
commends', it,  the  Tranjlator  has  attempted,  or  rather 
hnitated  this  little  poem  in  Englijh  meafure,  how  une- 
qually  the  comparifon  will  heji  explain. 

Pretty  IJfa,  which  can  he 
Of  pretty  things  compared  to  thee  ! 
Lejbia^ sfparrow  in  its  play 
Was  not  half  fo  arch  and  gay  : 
Ijja^s  kijfes  fweeter  far 
^han  the  hilling  turtle's  are  : 
Iffa,  fonder  than  the  dove  : 
JJJd,  kind  as  maids  in  love  : 


India*  i, 
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India's  gems  with  her  compare^ 


Gems  and  gold  are  not  fo  rare : 
Cheap  are  thofe  in  PuUius'  fight ; 


IJfa  has  the  art  to  trace ; 
Joy  and  fadnefs  in  a  face ; 
yind  fuch  notice  feems  to  take, 
IJfa,  one  would  think,  could  fpeak, 
Whilft  fhe  Jleeps,  her  neck  fufiaining. 
Not  a  breath  her  life  explaining. 
Should  a  call  of  nature  take  her, 
No  dijlreffes  rude  can  make  her  ; 
But  foft-riftng  from  her  place. 
Not  a  drop  to  her  difgrace. 
Set  me  down,  fhe  tells  you  plain. 
And  now,  take  me  up  again. 
And  fo  chafers  the  little  creature. 
One  would  think  her  not  of  nature  : 
Never  Venus,  and  her  fon 
'To  her  fpotlefs  hreaft  were  known  ; 
Nor  a  fpoufe  could  we  provide 
JVorthy  of  the  tender  bride. 

Left  death  fnatch  her  whole  away. 
Grief  to  think  I  at  her  laji  day, 
Puhlius  does  her  pi^ure  take. 
Long  to  keep  for  Iffa^s  fake  : 
Iffa  there  as  like  you  fee. 
As  Iffa  can  to  Iffa  be  : 
IJfa  by  her  pi5lure  place, 
Iffa's  two  with  ev^ry  grace  ! 
Both  painted  feem,  and  both  feem  true 
^hey  puzzle  me,  and  fo  would  you  ! 


Su  LPi  T  lA,  a  Roman  lady,  was  the  wife  of 
Calenus.  She  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  expulfion  of 
the  philofophers,  wherein  fhe  highly  laflies  Domi  - 
tian,  and  menaces  him  with  death.    It  is  the  only 


SU  LP  IT  I  A. 
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one  of  a  great  number  of  poems  compofed  by  her» 
that  is  come  down  to  us,  and  is  ufually  printed  at 
the  end  of  Juvenal's  fatires.  We  have  reafon  to 
regret  the  lofs  of  the  verfes  Ihe  infcribed  to  her 
hufband  upon  conjugal  love,  and  the  chaftiry  and 
fidelity  to  be  obferved  in  the  married  ftate.  Mar- 
tial gives  her  great  praife  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  of 
which  I  Ihall  repeat  only  fome  verfes. 

Omnes  Sulpitiam  legant  puellse, 
Uni  quse  cupiunt  viro  placere. 
Omnes  Sulpitiam  legant  mariti, 
Uni  qui  cupiunt  placere  nuptas— — » 
Hac  condifcipula,  vel  hac  magiftra, 
Effes  dodbior  &  pudica  Sappho. — — 

Imitated. 

Tou  tender  brides,  whom  virtuous  love  infpiresy 
Refine  by  wife  Sulpitia  your  defires  : 
She  can  the  ufeful  fcience  well  impart, 
I'o  keep  one  happy  married  lover's  heart  : 
And  you,  whoever  deftre  one  bride  to  charm, 

Tourfelves  with  bright  Sulpitia* s  dictates  arm  

With  her  converfant,  by  her  lejfons  taught. 
Her  lovely  pupils  rife,  enlarg  d  in  thought 
Chafie  and  more  learned  Sappho* s  they  become^ 
Their  fex*s  glory,  and  the  pride  of  Rome. 

NEMESIANUS  and  CALPURNIUS 

We  have  fome  eclogues,  and  part  of  a  poem 
upon  hunting  wrote  by  M.  Aurelius  Olympus  Ne- 
mefianus,  who  was  very  famous  in  his  time  for  his 
poetical  works.  We  are  told  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Carthage.  He  infcribes  his  poem  upon  hunt- 
ing to  Carinus  and  Numerianus  after  their  father's 
death,  that  is  to  fay  in  the  year  284. 

Titus  Calpurnius  of  Sicily,  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Carus,  Carinus  and  Numerianus.  He 

compofed 
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compofed  feven  eclogues,  which  he  infcribed  to 
Nemefianus,  a  paftoral  poet  as  well  as  himfelf. 
The  verfes  of  both  thefe  poets  have  the  charadlcr 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  wrote. 

PRUDENTIUS. 

pRuoENTius,  {Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens) 
a  Chriftian  poet,  and  officer  in  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Honorius,  was  born  at  Saragofa  in  Spain  in 
the  year  348,  and  died  about  412. 

He  did  not  begin  his  poems  upon  religion  till 
the  fifty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
firft  an  advocate,  then  a  judge,  afterwards  a  fol- 
dier,  and  at  lafb  a  retainer  to  the  court  in  an  ho- 
nourable employment.  He  informs  us  himfelf  of 
thefe  circumftances  in  the  prologue  of  his  works. 

Per  quinquennia  jam  decern, 
Ni  fallor,  fuimus :  feptimus  infuper 
Annum  car  do  rotat,  dum  fruimur  file  volubili. 

_  After  having  fpoken  of  his  youth  he  mentions 
his  different  employments. 

Exin  jurgia  iurhidos 
Armarunt  animos,  &'  male  pertinax 
Vincendi  ftudium  fuhjacuit  cafibus  afperis, 

Bis  legum  moderamine 
Frcsnos  nohilium  reximus  urhium  : 
Jus  civile  bonis  reddidimus,  terruimus  reos. 

Tandem  militia:  gradu 
Eve5lmn  pietas  principis  extulit, 
Adfumptum  propius  Jtare  juhens  ordine  proximo. 

The  poems  of  Prudentius  come  down  to  us, 
abound  more  with  zeal  for  religion  than  ornaments 
of  art.  They  are  full  of  falfe  quantities;  befides 
which  he  is  not  always  orthodox  in  his  notions. 
We  muft  however  confefs,  that  there  is  abundance 
of  tafte  and  delicacy  in  many  pafTagesof  his  works: 

his 
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his  hymns  upon  the  Innocents  are  fufficidnf  proofs 
of  this,  from  which  I  fhall  repeat  fome  jftrophes. 

Salvete  fiores  martyruniy 
lucis  ipfo  in  limine^ 

Chrifti  infecutor  fujlulit, 

Ceu  turbo  nafcentes  rofas. 

Vos  prima  Chrijli  vi^ima^ 

Grex  immolatorum  tener^ 

Aram  fuh  ipfam  fmpUces 

Palma     coronis  luditis  ■ 

Audit  tyrannus  anxius 

AAeJfe  regum  frincipem, 

^i  nomen  Ifrael  regaty 

Teneatque  David  regiam. 

Exclamat  a7nens  mntio  : 

Succejfor  injiat,  pellimur, 

Satelles  i,  ferrum  rape^ 

Perfunde  cunas  fanguine, 

Transfigit  ergo  carnifex 

Mucrone  diJlri5io  furens 

Effufa  nuper  corpora^ 

Animafque  rimatur  mvas. 

The  Auguftan  age  has  nothing  more  animated o 
nor  more  dehcate,  than  thefe  ftrophes. 

C  L  A  U  D  I A  N. 

Claudia  N,  {Claudius)  a  Latin  poet  and 
pagan,  was  a  native  of  Egypt.    He  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  who  caufed  a 
ftatue  to  be  erefled  in  honour  of  him.    He  died 
foon  after  Arcadius. 

He  merits  the  firft  rank  amongft  the  heroic 
poets,  who  appeared  after  the  Auguftan  age.  Of 
all  thofe,  who  have  endeavoured  to  follow  and 
imitate  Virgil,  none  come  fo  near  the  majefty  of 
that  poet,  and  retains  lefs  of  the  corruption  of  the 
age  he  lived  in,  than  him.  He  every  where  Ihews 
abundance  of  genius,  and  that  he  was  born  a 
poet.    He  was  full  of  that  fire,  which  produces 

enthufiafm, 
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enthufiafm.  His  ftyle  is  correfl,  fweet,  elegant, 
and  at  the  fame  time  noble  and  fublime.  He  has 
however  too  many  flights  and  Tallies  of  youth,  and 
fwells  too  much.  He  has  wit  and  imagination, 
but  is  far  from  that  delicacy  of  numbers,  that  na- 
tural and  exquifite  harmony  of  verfc,  which  the 
learned  admire  in  Virgil.  He  rings  perpetually 
the  fame  round  of  meafurcs,  the  fame  cadence,  in 
efFedl  of  which  one  can  fcarce  read  him  without  be- 
ing tired. 

Of  the  feveral  poems  of  Claudian,  his  inveftives 
againft  Rufinus  and  Eutropius  have  been  highly 
efteemed. 

A  U  S  O  N  I  U  S. 

A  u  s  o  N I  u  s  (Decius  or  rather  Decimus  Magnus 
Aufonius)  was  born  at  Bourdeaux. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  chofen  profelTor  of 
grammar,  and  afterwards  of  rhetoric.  He  ac- 
quired fo  great  a  reputation  in  the  latter  employ- 
ment, that  he  was  fent  for  to  the  Imperial  court, 
and  made  przeceptor  to  Gratian  the  fon  of  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  I.  He  accompanied  his  pupil  An.  367. 
in  that  young  prince's  journey  with  his  father  into 
Germany. 

This  employment  acquired  him  the  higheft  dig- 
nities of  the  empire.  He  was  made  Quaeftor  by 
Valentinian.  After  the  death  of  that  prince,  Gra- 
tian made  him  Prcsfedfus  Prcstorio;  which  office 
he  had  twice,  firft  for  Italy  and  Africa,  and  after- 
wards for  the  Gauls.  He  was  at  length  declared  An.  379. 
conful,  at  which  time  Juvenal's  maxim  was  again 
verified,  That  when  fortune  pleafes,  fhe  makes  a 
conful  of  a  rhetorician. 

Sifortuna  volet,  Jies  de  rhetor e  conful. 

The  emperor,  in  conferring  that  dignity  upon 
him,  forgot  nothing,  that  could  exalt  the  favour 
by  the  obliging  and  generous  manner  of  doing  it. 
To  know  how  to  improve  gifts  and  graces  thus, 

is 
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Aufon.  in  is  a  feienGc  worthy  of  a  prince.  He  immediately 
Grat.  aft.  difpatched  a  courier  to  Aufonius  with  advice  of  his 
being  nominated  conful,  and  wrote  to  him  in  thefe 
terms.  *'  When  I  confidered  fome  time  ago  about 
*'  the  creation  of  confiils  for  this  year,  I  implored 
"  the  affiftance  of  God,  as  you  know  it  is  my  cuf- 
"  torn  to  do  in  whatever  I  undertake,  and  as  I 
"  know  it  is  yourdefire  that  I  fhould.  I  believed 
"  it  incumbent  on  me  to  nominate  you  Firft  con- 
"  ful,  and  that  God  required  that  acknowledgment 
"  from  me  of  the  good  inftruftions  I  have  received 
"  from  you.  I  therefore  pay  you  what  I  owe 
"  you,  and  as  I  am  fenfible  that  we  can  never 
"  fufficiently  difcharge  our  obligations  to  our  pa- 
"  rents  and  mailers,  I  confefs  myfelf  ftill  nolefs 
"  in  your  debt  than  I  was  before." 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  favour  he 
did  him,  he  accompanied  this  letter  with  the 
prefent  of  a  very  rich  robe,  in  which  the  fi- 
gure of  the  emperor  Conftantius  his  father-in-law 
was  embroidered  in  gold.  Aufonius,  on  his  fide, 
employed  the  whole  force  and  delicacy  of  his  ge- 
nius in  praifing  his  auguft  benefaftor  both  in  verfe 
and  profe.  His  oration  of  thanks  to  the  emperor 
is  flill  extant,  and  has  been  highly  efteemed. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  it,  perhaps  too 
muchi  with  fine  and  folid  thoughts ;  and  fprightly 
turns,  but  often  far-fetched  and  too  much  ftudied. 
The  Latinity  of  it  is  hard,  and  fpeaks  the  age  in 
which  the  author  lived.  That  the  reader  may 
have  fome  idea  of  his  flyle,  I  ihall  repeat  here  the 
beginning  of  this  fpeech,  which  he  pronounced  be- 
fore the  Emperor. 

Ago  tihi  gratias^  Imperator  Augufte:  ft  pojfem, 
etlam  referrem,  Sed  nec  tua  fortuna  deftderat  re- 
munerandi  vices,  nec  nojlra  fiiggerit  reftituendi  fa- 
cidtatejn.  Privatonim  ijla  copia  eft,  inter  fe  ejfe  mu- 
mficos,  T ua  heneficta,  ut  majeftate  prcBcellunt,  ita 
miituum  non  repofcunt.    ^od  folum  igitur  noftr<^ 
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opts  ej},  gratias  ago,  verum  ita^  ut  apud  Deim  fie}-i 
folety  fentiendo  copiojius,  quam  loquendo ;  atque  non 
in  facrario  7nodb  Imper talis  oraculi,  qui  locus  horror e 
tranquillo  ^  pavore  venerabili  raro  euttdem  animum 
pr(sjlat  (ff  vultuin  :  Sed  ufquequaque  gratias  ago^ 
turn  tacens^  turn  loquens  \  turn  in  ccetu  hominumy 
turn  ipfe  mecu7?t ;  ££?  cwn  voce  potui^  cum  medita- 
tione  fecejji ;  omni  loco^  aSlu,  hahilu,  £5?  tempore. 
Nec  ?mrum,  fi  ego  tsrminum  non  ftaluo  tarn  grata 
profitendi^  cum  iu  finem  facer  e  nefcias  honor  audi: 
^ii  enim  locus  eft^  aut  dies,  qui  non  vie  hujus  aut 
fimilis  gratulationis  admoneat  I  Admoneat  autem  ! 
O  inertiam  fignificationis  ignavtz !  ^^is,  inquam^ 
locus  ejl,  qui  non  beneficiis  tuis  a^itel,  injlammet  ? 

There  is  an  extreme  inequality  in  the  works  of 
Aufonius.  His  ftyle  is  ftifF  and  hard)  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  but  that  fliffnefs,  that  roughnefs 
is  the  leaft  fault  of  his  poems.  The  obfcenities 
with  which  they  abound,  forbid  the  reading  of 
them  to  every  body,  that  has  not  renounced  all 
lhanie. 

St.  PAULINUS. 
St.  Pau  L  I  Nu  s,  Bifhop  of  Nola,  was  l?orn  at 
Bourdeaux  about  the  year  353.  The  celebrated 
Aufonius,  of  whonri  I  fpoke  laft,  was  his  mailer  in 
profane  learning.  SCi  Paulinus  declares  more  than 
once  that  he  was  indebted  for  every  thing  to  Au- 
fonius, whom  he  calls  his  patron,  maflier^  father, 
and  to  whom  he  acknowledges  himfclf  indebted 
for  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in  learningj  and  his 
elevation  to  offices  and  dignities. 

Tibi  difciplinas,  dignitatem,  litter  as. 
Lingua,      tog{B,  ^  famce  decus, 

Prove^us,  altus,  injiitutm  deheo, 
Pat  rone,  prcBceptor,  parens.       Carm.  id. 

He  made  a  great  progrefs  under  fuch  a  mafter. 
Aufonius  congratulates  him  upon  it  in  feveral  of 
his  poems,  and  owns,  which  is  no  fmall  thing  for 
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a  poet  to  allow,  that  his  difciple  carries  the  bays 
by  his  verfes  ag-ainft  him. 

Cedimus  ingenio,  quantum  pr^cedtmus  avo, 
AJfurgit  MufcB  nojira  Camcena  tuce, 

Aufon.  Epift.  20. 

g  The  retirement  of  St.  Paulinus,  who  went  into 
^and  25.  Spain  to  hide  himfelf  in  folitude,  drew  upon  him 
violent  reproaches  from  Aufonius.  That  worldly 
man  wrote  him  many  letters  to  complain  of  .  his  in- 
jurious ftate  of  oblivion,  in  which  he  flies  out 
againft  his  Tanaquil  i  by  which  odious  name  he 
means  his  wife  Therafia,  to  whom  he  imputes  that 
change.  He  accufed  his  difciple  of  having  loft 
his  former  good  nature,  and  of  being  become  mo- 
rofe,  and  an  hater  of  mankind.  He  afcribes  to 
him  in  terms  fufficiently  exprefs  a  mind  perverted 
by  fpleen  and  melancholy,  that  induced  him  to 
fly  the  fociety  and  commerce  of  men  :  the  re- 
proach ufually  made  by  perfons  of  the  world  to 
thofe  who  quit  it. 

Divine  providence  prevented  him  from  receiv- 
ing any  of  thefe  letters,  till  he  was  ftrong  enough 
to  refift  the  fnares,  which .  the  devil  laid  for  him 
by  the  hand  of  a  late  eflieemed,  and  much  beloved 
Hiafter.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  he  received 
three  of  them,  which  he  anfwered  by  feveral  on 
his  fide. 

After  having  explained  the  reafon  of  Jiis  long 
filence,.he  excufes  himfelf  from  refuming  the  ftudy 
of  profane  poetry,  which  did  not  fuit  a  perfon  like 
him,  who  had  devoted  his  thoughts  folely  to  God. 

^dd  ahdicaias,  in.  meam  curam,  patefy 

Redire  Mufas  prcscipis  ? 
Negant  Camcenis.,  7iec  patent  Apollini 
Dicata  Cbrijlo  pe^ora. 

He  fays  that  he  ,  is  now  no  longer  to  invoke 
Apollo  and  the  mufes,  divinities  impotent  and 
.      .   deaf ; 
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deaf ;  that  a  God  more  powerful  has  taken  pof^ 
feflion  of  his  mind,  and  requires  other  fcntiments 
and  a  different  language  from  him. 

Nunc  alia  mentem  vis  agit^  major  DeuSj 
Aliofque  mores  pofiiilat. 

He  afterwards  defcribes  the  wonderful  change 
operated  by  grace  in  the  heart  of  man,  when  it 
has  feized  it  by  right  of  conqueft,  and  has  entirely 
fubjefled  it  to  itfelf,  in  making  it  by  a  chafte  and 
pure  joy  lofe  all  tafte  for  its  former  pleafures  and 
worldly  delights  ;  in  extinguiflTLing  all  the  pains 
and  difquiet  of  the  prefent  life  by  a  lively  faith 
.and  hope  of  future  happinefs  •,  and  in  leaving  it 
no  other  care,  than  to  employ  itfelf  with  its  God ; 
in  contemplating  his  wonderful  works,  in  ftudy- 
ifig  his  holy  will,  and  endeavouring  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  foul  to  render  him  an  homage  wor- 
thy of  him  by  an  undivided  love  that  knows  no 
bounds. 

Hie  ergo  nofira  ut  fuum  ■prcecordiis 

Vibraverit  ccelo  jubar, 
Abjlergit  cegnm  corporis  pgri  ftttm 

Habitumque  fnentis  innovat. 
Exhaurit  omne  quod  juvabat  antea, 

Cafia  voluptatis  vice. 
'J'otcque  noftra  jure  domini  vindicat 

Et  corda^  ijf  or  a,  tempora. 
Se  cogiiari,  inlelligi,  credit  legiy 

Se  vuU  timer i  &  diligi. 
AEJius  inanes^  quos  movet  vitcs  labor 

Prcefentis  cevi  tramite, 
Abolet  futurce  cum  Deo  vitce  fides,  &c. 

To  all  this  he  adds  a  ftrong  proteftation  never 
to  be  wanting  to  what  his  obligations  to  Aufonius 
required  of  him. 

The  praifes,  which  Aufonius  gives  St.  Paulinus 
in  many  places,  feems  rather  to  regard  the  poems 
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he  compofed  before  his  renouncing  the  profane 
mufes,  than  thofe  he  wrote  after.  For,  after  fo 
uncommon  and  generous  an  abdication,  he  ftudied 
to  extinguifh  the  greateft  part  of  his  fire  ;  and 
having  ftifled  in  himfelf  all  defire  of  worldly  repu- 
tation, he  checked  and  neglefted  his  wit  and  ftyle, 
and  confined  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  a  fim- 
plicity  averfe  to  all  pride,  and  fuch  as  the  Chri- 
ftian  modefty  requires.  He  carried  this  depar- 
ture from  the  poet  fo  far,  as  to  difregard  even  the 
rules  of  profody.  But  with  all  the  air  of  negli- 
gence, that  appears  no  lefs  in  his  verfification 
than  even  in  the  ftyle  in  general  of  his  poems,  we 
always  find  certain  natural  charms  and  beauties, 
which  makes  us  love  the  author  and  his  works. 

St.  prosper. 

St.  P  R  o  s  p  E  R  was  of  Aquitaine.  He  was  mar- 
ried and  a  layman,  and  Secretary  of  the  Briefs  to 
St.  Leo  the  Pope, 

Befides  feveral  other  little  pieces,  which  are  du- 
bious, we  have  a  confiderable  poem  of  St.Profper*s 
againfl  the  ungrateful,  that  is  to  fay  againft  the 
enemies  of  the  grace  of  Jefus  Chrift,  wherein  as 
a  profound  theologift,  he  explains  the  do6lrine  of 
the  Church  againft  the  Pelagians  and  Semipela- 
gians. 

Mr.  Godeau,  after  many  other  authors,  judges 
this  work  an  abridgement  of  all  St.  Auguftin*s 
books  upon  this  fubjed,  and  particularly  of  thofe 
which  he  wrote  againft  Julian.  He  adds,  that  the 
expreflions  are  wonderful,  and  that,  in  many 
places,  there  is  reafon  to  be  amazed  how  it  was 
poffible  for  this  Suint  to  unite  the  beauty  of  verfifi- 
cation with  the  feverity  of  his  fubjedl.  What  is  be- 
fides furprlzing  in  this  poem,  is  to  fee  the  exad: 
regularity,  with  which  the  maxims  of  the  faith  are 
ebferved  in  it,  notwithftanding  the  conftraint  of 

verfe. 
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verfe,  and  the  freedom  of  the  poetic  fpirit ;  and 
that  the  truths  of  religion  are  neither  altered  nor 
weakened  by  the  ornaments  of  poetry.  This  po- 
em has  been  tranflated  into  French  verfe.  I  fhall 
give  the  preface  of  it  a  place  here,  which  will  fhew 
both  the  fubjedt  of  this  excellent  work,  and  the 
ftyleof  its  author. 

P  RyE  FJTIO. 

Unde  voluntatis  fandse  fubfiftat  origo, 

Unde  animis  pietas  infit,  &  unde  fides : 
Adversum  ingratos,  falfa  &  virtute  fuperbos, 

Centenis  decies  verfibus  excolui. 
Quos  fi  tranquilla  ftudeas  cognofcere  cura. 

Tutus  ab  adverfo  turbine,  Ledor,  eris. 
Nec  libertate  arbitrii  rapiere  rebellis, 

Ulla  nec  audebis  dona  negare  Dei. 
Sed  bona  quae  tibi  funt,  operanre  fatebere  Chrifto, 

Non  eife  ex  merito  fumpta,  fed  ad  meritum. 

French  Tranflation. 

Ma  plume  en  milk  Vers  combat t ant  pour  la  Grace, 

A  pour  Dieu  combattu, 
Jttaquant  ces  Ingrats  pleins  de  la  vaine  audace 

D*une  fauj/'e  vertu. 
y&ifait  voir  d'ou  nos  cceurs  con^oivent  la  racine 

D^un  celejie  dejein, 
D*ou  la foi  nait  dans  nous,  d*ou  la  vertu  div'me 

GerrM  dans  not  re  fein. 
Si  done  ton  efprit  calme,  en  lifant  cet  ouvrage, 

N*y  cherche  que  du  fruit, 
Ces  Vers  te  fauveront  du  funejle  naufrage 

Ou  Verreur  nous  conduit. 
3«  n^eleveras  point  contre  ton  Roi  fuprhne 

Ta  fiere  lihert-e, 
Et  tu  ne  croiras  point  meriter  par  toi-mme  , 

Les  dons  de  fa  honte, 
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Mais  tu  reconnoitras  que  Ui  dois  toute  chofe 

An  Dieu  qui  t^ejl  ft  doux  ; 
Et  que  notre  merite  eft  rejfet,  non  la  caufe 

De  fa  Grace  dans  nous. 

The  fame  in  Englifh. 

Whence  holijiefs  of  will  derives  its  birth. 
Whence  piety ^  and  faith^  illumine  earth, 
'Gainft  men  Ungrateful,      falfe  virtue  vain, 

.  I  fing  :  a  thoufand  verfes  form  the  ftrain. 
If,  reader,  to  fuch  knowledge  you  afpire, 
•Search  here,  and  gratify  thy  good  defire. 
From  frantic  error  fafe,  the  growth  of  pride, 
Thefe,  if  you  ftudy  well,  will  be  your  guide : 
Nor  wilt  thou  dare  againft  the  God  of  Grace 
Rebellious  human  liberty  to  place  : 
Nor  wilt  thou  any  of  his  gifts  difown  ; 

•    Nor  think  you  merit,  but  by  Him  alone  : 
■  Whate'  er  is  good  in  thee,  thou  here  wilt  trace. 
Not  as  the  caufe,  but  the  effe^,  of  Grace. 

SIDONIUS  APOLLINARIS. 

C.  SoUius  Apollinaris  Sidonius  was  born  at  Lyons. 
His  hthtr  W2LS  pr^fe^us  prcetorio,  and  fon-in-law 
of  the  emperor  Avitus. 

We  have  twenty-four  of  his  poems,  which  .arc 
ufually  printed  with  the  nine  books  of  his  epiftles. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  an  excufe  for  the 
hardnefs  and  obfcurity  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  falfe 
quantities  of  his  verfes. 

He  renounced  poetry  with  fecular  things,  and 
compofed  no  verfes  after  he  was  made  biSop  of 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  which  happened  in  the 
year  472.  . 

A  y  iENUS. 

RuFus  FfSTus  AvfENus  Uvc^  in  the  reign  of 
Theodofius  the  elder.   This  author  tranflated  the 

i  -  Phceno- 
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Phcenomenao^  Aratus,  and  the  u^^w^,  of  Diony- 
fius,  that  is  to  fay,  his  defcription  ot  the  earth,  in- 
to Latin  verfe.  He  had  alfo  turned  all  Livy  into 
Iambics  :  a  work  ufelefs  enough,  and  of  winch  the 
lofs  is  only  to  be  regretted,  as  it  contained  thejub- 
dance  of  that  excellent  hiftorian's  matternot  come  down 
ivus.  There  are  fables  of  his  extant,  which  he 
made  into  elegiac  verfe  from  ^fop,  and  dedicated 
to  Theodofius,  who  is  in  reality  Macrobius :  they 
sre  infinitely  remote  from  the  purity,  beauty,  an4 
elegance  of  Phaedrus. 

B  O  E  T  T  U  S. 

B  o  i^T  1  u  s  (  Jnicius  Manlius  Severims  Boetlus ) 
was  fole  conful  in  the  year  51c.  -  r  a 

What  verfes  this  great  man  made,  are 
in  his  five  books  confolatione  Philofopke,^  which 
be  compofed  in  the  prifon,  where  Theodonc  kmg 
of  the  Goths,  whofe  prime  minifter  he  was,  con- 
fined him.  His  profe,  which  is  not  the  mo  t  ex- 
cellent, feemed  to  have  contributed  like  fhades  in 
painting,  to  exalt  the  beauties  of  his  poetry,  that 
abounds  with  grave  fentenccs  and  fine  thoughts. 

FORTUNATUS. 

FoRTUNATUS  was  bom  in  the  marquifate 
of  Trevifano.  He  was  made  biihop  of  Poitiers, 
and  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  cen- 

He  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  antient. 
Chriftian  poets.  We  have  eleven  books  of  his  mii- 
cellaneous  poems  in  Lyric  and  elegiac  verfe  •,  and 
four  of  the  life  of  St.  Martin  in  Hexameters.  1  he. 
merit  of  his  verfes  is  to  be  judged  from  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  II. 
Qf  HISTORIANS. 

HISTORY  has  with  reafon  been  called 
the  evidence  of  time,  the  light  of  truth, 
the  fchool  of  virtqe,  the  depofitory  of  er 
vents,  and,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed,  the 
faithful  meflenger  of  antiquity,  And  indeed  it 
opens  to  our  view  the  vaft  feries  of  all  paft  ages, 
and  brings  them  in  a  manner  down  to  our  own 
times.  It  makes  conquerors,  heroes,  princes,  and 
all  other  great  perfonages,  appear  before  us  ;  buc 
vv^ithout  the  pompous  train  which  attended  them 
during  their  lives,  and  reduced  to  their  own  perfons, 
in  order  to  render  an  account  of  their  anions  at  the 
tribunal  of  pollerity,  and  fubmit  to  a  judgment,  in 
which  flattery  has  no  longer  any  part,  becaufe  they 
have  no  longer  any  power. 

Hiflory  has  alfo  the  privilege  of  approaching  the 
thrones  of  the  princes  that  reign,  and  is  almoft  the 
only  counfellor,  v/ho  either  can  or  dare  impart  trutl^ 
to  them,  and  even  fliew  them  their  faults  if  they 
have  any,  but  under  foreign  names,  to  fpare  their 
delicacy,  and  to  render  its  advice  ufeful  by  avoiding 
to  give  them  ofFence.  It  is  no  lefs  intent  upon  the  in- 
Ibudion  of  private  perfons.  Jt  fets  before  all  in  gene- 
ral, of  whatfoever  age  or  condition  they  be,  both 
the  models  of  virtue  they  are  to  follow,  and  the 
examples  they  ought  to  fhun. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  hiftory,  whilft  artlefs 
and  rude  in  its  infancy,  was  not  capable  of  ren- 
dering thefe  important  fervices  to  mankind.  It 
contented  jtfelf  at  firft  with  preferving  the  remem- 
brance of  events,  by  carving  them  upon  ftone  and 
brafs,  in  fixing  them  by  infcriptions,  by  inferting 
them  into  public  regilters,  and  by  confecrating 

them 
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them  in  fome  meafure  in  hymns  and  fongs  of  reli- 
gion. It  rofe  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  attained 
that  height  of  perfeSion,  to  which  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  carried  it. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  hiftory  of  the  people 
of  God,  compofed  by  Mofes,  the  moft  antient  and 
venerabk  of  all  hiftories :  neither  fliall  I  fpeak  of 
fcveral  hiftorians,  whofe  names  only,  or  at  moft 
fome  fmall  fragriients  of  their  writings,  have  come 
down  to  us.  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  here  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians,  whofe  works,  either  in 
the  whole  or  in  part,  are  ftill  extant,  As  I  have 
taken  care  to  quote  thern  exadly  in  my  Antient 
Hiftory,  and  they  are  my  authorities  for  what  I 
advance  there,  it  feemed  neceflliry,  that  fuch  of 
my  readers  as  have  not  been  converfant  with  them, 
fliould  have  fome  fmall  knowledge  of  them,  and 
know  at  leaft  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  the 
principal  circumftances  of  their  lives,  the  works 
they  compofed,  and  the  judgment  pafTed  on  them 
by  the  Learned. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  Greek  Hifiorians. 

SECT.  I. 
HERODOTUS. 

HEROD  OT  U  S  was  of  HalicarnafTus,  a  a.  M. 
city  of  Caria.    He  was  born  the  fame  year  3520. 
Artemifa  queen  of  Caria  died,  and  four  years  be-  ^g"^-  J' ' 
fore  the  defcent  of  Xerxes  upon  Greece.    Seeing  l^^^^^^ 
his  country  oppreffed  by  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis, 
Artemifa's  grandfon,  he  quitted  it,  and  retired  in- 
to the  ifle  of  Samos,  where  he  learnt  the  Ionic 
dialed  pcrfedly, 

ft 
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It  was  in  this  dialed  he  compofed  his  hiftory  in 
nine  books.  He  begins  it  at  Cyrus,  according  to 
him  firft  king  ot  Perfia,  and  continues  it  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Mycale,  fought  in  the  eighth  year  of  Xerxes, 
which  includes  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  under 
four  kings  of  Perfia,  Cyrus,,  Cambyfes,  Darius, 
and  Xerxes,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3405  to 
3524.  Befides  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
lians,  which  are  his  principal  fubjefts,  he  treats 
that  of  feveral  other  nations,  as  the  Egyptians, 
Lib.  I.  which  takes  up  his  fecond  book.  In  the  work  of 
c-  184.  Ivis  which  we  have,  he  cites  his  hiftories  of  the  Af- 
fyrians  and  Arabians ;  but  nothing  of  them  is  come 
down  to  us,  and  it  is  even  doubted  whether  he 
finifhed  them,  becaufe  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  author.  The  life  of  Homer,  afcribed  to  He- 
rodotus, is  not  believed  to  be  his. 
Suidas.  Herodotus,  in  order  to  make  himfetf  known 
to  all  Greece  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  chofc  to 
make  his  appearance  when  it  was  alTembled  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  read  his  hiftory  there,  which 
was  received  with  exceeding  applaufes.  The  ftylc 
in  which  it  is  wrote  feemed  fo  fweet  and  flowing, 
that  the  audience  thought  they  heard  the  mufes 
themfelves  ;  and  that  from  thenceforth  occafioned 
the  names  of  the  mufes  to  be  given  to  the  nine 
books  of  which  it  confifts. 

It  appears,  that  he  gave  a  particular  reading  of 
his  work  to  the  city  of  Athens,  which  well  defer- 
'    ved  that  diftinflioh  :  this  was  at  the  celebrated  feaft 
of  the  Panathencea.    It  is  eafy  to  judge  how  highly 
an  hiftory,  compofed  with  fo  much  art  and  elo- 
quence, muft  have  pleafed  fuch  refined  and  delicate 
ears,  and  wits  fo  curious,  and  of  fo  exquifite  a 
tafte,  as  thofe  of  the  Athenians. 
Marcellin.     It  Js  believed  to  have  been  rather  at  this  aflem- 
Thucyd.  Olympic  games,  that  Thucydides, 

Suidas.  '  ^h^"  very  young,  perhaps  about  fifteen,  was  fo 
much  affedled  with  the  beauty  of  this  hiftory,  that 
2  he 
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he  was  feized  with  a  kind  of  tranfport  and  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  ftied  tears  of  joy  in  abundance.  He- 
rodotus perceived  it,  and  complimented  Olorus, 
the  father  of  tlie  youth,  upon  that  occafion  ;  ex- 
horting him  in  the  ftrongell  terms  to  take  particu- 
lar care  of  a  fon,  who  already  fhewed  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  tafte  for  polite  learning,  and  who  might 
one  day  be  the  honour  of  Greece.  Great  perfons 
cannot  be  too  attentive  in  encouraging  young  men 
by  juft  praifes,  in  whom  they  obferve  fine  talents, 
and  generous  inclinations.  It  is  perhaps  to  thefe 
few  words  of  Herodotus,  that  the  world  is  indebt- 
ed for  the  admirable  hiftory  of  Thucydides. 

I  have  faid,  that  Thucydides  might  be  about 
fifteen  when  he  was  prefent  at  the  reading  of  Hero- 
dotus's  hiftory  at  Athens.  Suidas  lays,  that  he  was 
then  only  a  child,  or  rather  very  young,  tr*  frS.«. 
As  he  was  born  but  thirteen  years  after  Herodotus, 
the  latter  himfelf  in  confequence  could  not  at  that 
time  be  above  twenty-eight,  which  highly  adds  to 
the  merit  of  that  author,  who  at  that  age  had  com- 
pofed  fo  valuable  a  work. 

Herodotus,  crowned  with  glory,  thought  of 
returning  into  his  own  country  •,  whither  the  heart 
always  recals  us.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  ex- 
horted the  people  to  expel  the  tyrant  that  oppreffed 
them,  and  to  reinftate  themfelves  in  the  pofTeffion 
of  their  hberty,  dearer  to  the  Greeks  than  life  it- 
felf.  His  remonftrances  had  all  the  fuccefs  that 
could  be  expefted,  but  met  with  no  other  reward 
than  ingratitude,  through  the  envy  fo  glorious  and 
fuccefsful  an  enterprife  drew  upon  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  quit  an  ungrateful  country,  and  thought 
proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
that  offered  itfelf  very  favourably.  The  Atheni- 
ans were  at  this  time  fending  a  colony  to  Thurium, 
in  that  part  of  Italy  called  Grascia  major,  to  inha- 
bit and  repeople  that  city.  He  joined  this  colo- 
ny, and  went  with  it  to  fettle  at  Thurium,  wherie 
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he  ended  his  days.  Thuriuna  was  the  antient  Sy- 
baris,  or  at  leaft  that  city  was  built  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sybaris,  and  the  remaining  people  of 
that  antient  place,  ruined  by  the  Crotoniatas,  were 
fettled  there. 

I  defer  fpeaking  of  the  judgment  to  be  paffed 
on  Herodotus,  till  I  have  gone  through  the  article 
of  Thucydides,  in  order  to  compare  them  with 
each  other. 

SEC  T.  II. 
THUCYDIDES. 

A.  M.  ^  ^  ^^^^^    Thucydides  is  dated  in  the  77th 

3533-  Olympiad,  thirteen  years  after  that  of  He- 

Ant  J.  C.  rodotus. 

Mar'cellin.  father  was  Qlorus  ( fo  called  from  a  king 

tie  vit.  ol  Thrace )  and  his  mother  Hegefipyle.  One  of 
Thucyd.  his  anceftors  was  the  antient  Miltiades,  the  fon  of 
Suidas.  Cypfelus,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Thracian  Cherfonefus,  who  having  retired  into 
Thrace  by  the  confent  of  Pififtratus,  there  mar- 
ried Hegefipyle  the  daughter  of  Olorus  king  of 
Thrace,  whofe  daughter  of  the  fame  name  was 
very  probably  the  mother  of  our  hiftorian. 

He  ftudied  rhetoric  under  Antiphon,  and  phj- 
Thucyd.  lofophy  under  Anaxagoras.  He  fpeaks  ofthe  firft 
I.8.P.592.  in  his  viiith  book,  and  fays  that  he  was  for  abo- 
lifhing  the  popular  government,  and  eftablilhing 
that  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens. 
A  M.  We  have  already  faid,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
3548-  he  had  heard  Herodotus's  hiftory  read  with  extreme 
Am.  J.  C.  pieafure,  either  at  Olympia,  or  Athens. 

■  As  he  had  a  violent  inclination  for  fludy,  he  had 

no  thoughts  of  concerning  himfelf  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  public  affairs  ;  and  only  took  care 
to  form  himfelf  in  the  military  exercifes  that  fuited 
a  young  man  of  his  birth.  He  was  employed  in 
the  ai-my,  and  made  fome  campaigns.. 

At 
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At  twenty-feven  he  was  joined  in  commilTion  for  A.  M. 
conducing  and  fetding  a  new  colony  of  Athenians  ^j^^^^'r  q 
at  Thurium.    He  paffed  three  or  four  years  in  that  ^' 
employment,  after  which  he  returned  to  Athens. 

He  then  married  a  very  rich  wife  of  Thrace, 
who  had  a  great  number  of  mines  in  that  country. 
By  this  marriage  his  circumftances  were  very  eafy, 
and  fupplied  him  with  the  means  of  expending 
confidcrable  fums.  We  lhall  foon  fee  the  good  ufe 
he  made  of  this  advantage^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  Peloponnefian  war  broke  a.  M. 
out,  and  occafioned  great  revolutions  and  troubles  3573- 
in  Greece.  Thucydides,  who  forefaw  that  it  would      J'  ^• 
be  of  long  duration,  and  attended  with  important  ^'jJu^^yj 
events,  formed  from  the  firft  the  defign  of  writing  1.5.  p  561. 
the  hiftory  of  it.    It  was  neceflary  for  this  purpofe 
to  have  the  moft  faithful  and  certain  accounts,  and 
to  be  informed  to  the  moft  minute  circumftances 
of  all  that  paffed  on  both  fides  in  every  expedition 
and  campaign.    And  this  he  effefted  in  an  admi- 
rable manner  that  has  few  examples. 

As  he  ferved  in  the  troops  of  Athens,  he  was  A.  M, 
an  eye-witnefs  of  what  paffed  in  the  army  of  the  ^^j^^^y  q 
Athenians,  till  the  eighth  year  of  that  war,  that  is  ^24! 
to  fay,  till  the  time  of  his  baniftiment,  of  which  Thucyd, 
this  was  the  occafion.    He  had  been  commanded '•4- P-32«' 
to  go  to  the  relief  of  Amphipolis  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Thrace,  a  place  of  great  importance  to 
both  pardes.    Brafidas,  general  of  the  Lacedas- 
monians,  marched  thither  firft,  and  took  the  place. 
Thucydides  on  his  fide  took  Eione  upon  the  river 
Strymon.    This  advantage,  which  was  inconfi- 
derable  to  Athens  in  comparifon  with  the  lofs  of 
Amphipolis,  was  looked  upon  as  nothing.  His 
having  failed  of  relieving  Amphipolis  thro'  want 
expedition,  was  made  a  crime,  and  the  people, 
at  the  inftigation  of  Cleon,  punifhed  his  pretended 
fault  by  fentence  of  banifhmenr. 

^  Thucydides 
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Thucydides  made  his  difgrace  conduce  to  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  the  great  defign  he 
had  formed  of  compofing  the  hiftory  of  this  war. 
He  employed  the  whole  time  of  his  banifhment, 
which  continued  twenty  years,  in  colle6ling  his 
materials  with  more  diligence  than  ever.    His  re- 
fiding  from  thenceforth  fometimes  in  the  country 
of  Sparta,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  Athens,  ex- 
tremely facilitated  the  enquiries  he  had  to  make. 
He  fpared  no  expence  for  that  purpofe,  and  made 
great  prefents  to  the  officers  on  both  fides,  in  or- 
der to  his  being  informed  of  all  that  paffed  in  the 
two  armies.    He  had  taken  the  fame  method 
whilft  in  the  fervice. 
A.  M.        The  Athenians,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  thirty 
3601-     tyrants  by  Thrafybulus,  permitted  all  the  exiles  to 
403      '  '"^'^"'■"5  except  the  Pififtratides.    Thucydides  took 
the  benefit  of  this  decree,  and  returned  to  Athens 
after  a  banifhment  of  twenty  years,  at  the  age  o( 
fixty-eight.    It  was  not  till  then,  according  to 
Mr.  Dodwell,  that  Thucydides  adually  applied 
himfelf  to  the  compofition  of  his  hiftory,  of  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  colleding  aad  difpofmg  the 
materials  with  incredible  care.    His  fubjed,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  was  the  famous  Pelopon-^ 
nefian  war,  which  continued  twenty-feven  years. 
He  carried  it  down  no  farther  than  the  twenty-fir  ft 
inclufively.    The  fix  years  which  remained  were 
fupplied  by  Theopompus  and  Xenophon.  He  ufed 
the  Attic  dialed  in  his  hiftory,  as  the  pureft,  and 
moft  elegant,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  ner- 
vous and  emphatical :  befides  which  it  was  the 
Thucyd.  idiom  of  Athens  his  country.    He  tells  us  himfelf, 
and  ^6'^  that  in  writing  it,  his  view  was  not  to  pleafe,  but 
to  inftrud  his  readers.    For  which  reafon  he  does 
not  call  his  hiftory  a  work  compofed  for  oftenta- 
.tion,  oiyii)vt<rf/j(i,  but   a  monument  to    endure  for 
ever,  xt?,«,»    ^u'.    He  divides  it  regularly  by  years 
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and  campaigns.    There  is  a  French  tranflation  of 
this  excellent  hiftorian  by  Mr.  D'Ablancourt. 

Thucydides  is  believed  to  have  lived  thirteen 
years  after  his  return  from  banifhment,  and  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.    He  died  at  the  A.  M. 
age  of  fourfcore  and  upwards,  at  Athens  accord- Seis- 
ing to  fome,  and  in  Thrace  according  to  others,  ;f    ^'  ^ 
from  whence  his  bones  were  brought  to  Athens. 
Plutarch  fays,  that  the  tomb  of  Thucydides  was  In  vit. 
Ihewn  in  his  time  within  the  monument  of  Cimon*s  ^'"i- 
family.  P-  48°- 

Comparifoit  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

DiONYSius  of  Halicarnassus,  an  excellent 
hiftorian  and  critic,  in  a  letter  to  Pompey  the 
Great,  compares  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  the 
two  mofl:  efteemed  of  the  Greek  hiftorians,  and 
cxprefles  his  judgment  of  them,  as  well  in  refpedt 
to  hiftory  itfelf,  as  the  ftyle  they  ufe,  I  fhall  re- 
peat in  this  place  the  principal  ftrokes  of  this  (hort 
difiertation  :  but  we  muft  remember  that  our  critic 
is  of  Halicarnaflus  as  well  as  Herodotus,  which 
may  perhaps  give  room  to  fufpedt  him  of  fome 
partiality  to  his  countryman. 

I .  Matter  of  Hiftory  conftdered. 

The-  firft  duty  of  an  author,  who  intends  to 
compofe  an  hiftory,  and  to  tranfmit  the  know- 
ledge and  remembrance  of  paft  anions  to  pofte- 
rity,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  choice  of  a  fub- 
jed  great,  noble  and  affefling  ;  which  by  the  va- 
riety and  importance  of  fadts,  may  render  the  rea- 
der attentive,  and  keep  him  always  in  a  kind  of 
bufy  fufpence-,  and  laftly,  engrofs  and  pleafe  him 
by  the  nature  itfelf  of  the  events,  and  the  good  fuc- 
cefs  that  terminates  them. 

Herodotus  may  indifputably  in  this  point  be 
faid  to  take  place  of  Thucydides.    Nothing  could 

.  be 
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be  more  agreeable  and  afFeding  than  the  fubje6l 
chofen  by  the  former.  It  is  all  Greece,  jealous  to 
the  degree  every  body  knows  fhe  was  of  her  li- 
berty, attacked  by  the  mofl:  formidable  power  of 
the  univerfe,  which,  with,  innumerable  forces  by 
fea  and  land,  undertakes  to  crufh  and  reduce  her 
into  flavery.  It  is  nothing  but  vidories  upon  vic- 
tories, as  well  by  fea  as  land,  gained  over  the  Per^- 
fians  by  the  Greeks,  who,  without  mentioning  the 
moral  virtues  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  of  per- 
fedion,  fhew  all  the  valour,  prudence,  and  mili- 
tary abilities,  that  can  be  expeded  from  the 
greateft  of  captains.  In  fine  this  war,  fo  long  and 
terrible,  in  which  all  Afia,  departing  out  of  her- 
felf  and  overflowing  like  a  deluge,  feems  to  make 
the  total  deftrudlion  of  the  litde  country  of  Greece 
inevitable,  terminates  with  the  lhameful  flight  of 
Xerxes  the  moil  powerful  king  of  the  earth,  who 
is  reduced  to  efcape  in  a  little  boat^  and  with  a 
fuccefs,  that  extinguiflies  for  ever  in  the  Perfians 
all  thoughts  and  defires  of  attacking  Greece  again 
with  open  force. 

We  fee  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  choice  Thu- 
cydides  has  made  of  his  fubjed.  He  confines 
himfelf  to  a  fingle  war,  which  is  neither  jufl:  in 
its  principle,  very  various  in  its  events,  nor  glori- 
ous to  the  Athenians  in  its  fuccefs.  It  is  Greece 
become  frantic  and  pofl'efled  with  the  fpirit  of 
difcord,  that  embrews  her  hands  in  her  own  blood, 
arming  Greeks  againft  Greeks,  allies  againfl:  al- 
lies. Thucydides  himfelf,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  hifl:ory,  declares  and  gives  his  reader  a  view  of 
all  the  evils,  with  which  that  unfortunate  war  would 
be  attended  flaughter  of  men,  plundering  of  cities^ 
earthquakes,  droughts,  famine^  difeafes,  plagues, 
peft:ilence,  in  a  word,  the  moft  dreadful  calami- 
ties. What  a  beginning,  what  a  ptofpedt,  is  this  ! 
Is  there  any  thing  more  capable  of  difgufting 
and  fhocking  the  reader  ? 

2  Such 
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Such  is  the  firft  refleflion  of  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnafTus,  which,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  at  all 
affed  the  merit  of  the  writer.    The  choice  of  the 
matter,  and  the  glorious  fuccefs  of  a  war,  do  not 
depend  upon  an  author  cotemporary  with  his  fub- 
jed,  who  is  not  mafter  of  his  events,  and  who 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  write  any  thing  but  what 
happens.   He  is  unfortunate  in  being  the  witnefs  of 
none  but  deplorable  fads,  but  not  the  lefs  excellent 
for  that  reafon  ;  which  is  at  moft  a  reproach,  that 
will  lie  only  againft  a  Tragic  or  Epic  poet,  who  dif- 
pofes  his  matter  at  his  own  difcretion.    But  as  to 
an  author,  who  writes  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times 
we  have  no  right  to  require  any  thing  of  him,  but 
that  he  fhould  be  true,  judicious,  and  impartial. 
Is  the  fole  end  of  hiftory  to  delight  the  reader  ? 
Ought  it  not  rather  to  inftrnd  him  :  and  are  not 
the  great  calamities,  which  are  the  neceffary  effeds 
of  bad  paffions  and  injuftice,  highly  ufeful  for 
teaching  mankind  to  avoid  them  ? 

In  the  fecond  place,  it  is  very  important  for  a 
writer  to  make  a  good  choice  of  his  point  of  view, 
in  order  to  know  where  he  is  to  begin,  and  how 
far  carry  on,  his  hiftory.  And  in  this  Herodotus 
has  fucceeded  wonderfully.  He  begins  with  re- 
lating the  caufe  of  the  vv^ar  declared  by  the  Perfians 
againft  Greece,  which  is  the  defire  to  revenge  an 
injury  *  received  above  two  hundred  years  before, 
and  he  concludes  the  relation  of  it  with  the  exem- 
plary puniftiment  of  the  Barbarians.  The  taking 
of  Troy  could  at  moft  be  only  the  pretext  of  this 
war,  and  what  a  pretext  was  it  !  The  real  caufe  was 
undoubtedly  the  ambition  of  the  kings  of  Perfia, 
and  the  defire  of  avenging  themfelves  upon  the 
Greeks  for  the  aid  they  gave  the  lonians.  As  for 
Tliucydides,  he  begins  his  hiftory  with  defcribing 
the  unhappy  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks 

*  'Jhe  deftruftion  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  vjhich  city  ijuas  in  alli- 
ance 'with  Perjia 

Vol.  Xil.  K  at 
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at  that  time  a  firft  profped  little  agreeable  and 
affedling.  He  exprefsly  imputes  the  caufe  of  this 
war  to  the  city  of  Athens  though  he  might  have 
afcribed  it  to  the  envy  of  Sparta,  its  rival  from  the 
time  of  the  glorious  exploits  by  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  fo  highly  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in 
the  war  with  the  Perfians. 

This  fecond  reflexion  of  our  critic  feems  ftill 
v/orfe  founded  than  the  firft.  Thucydides  might 
have  advanced  this  pretext,  but  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther he  could  have  done  it  with  truth  and  juflice  : 
or  rather  one  may  pofitively  affirm,  that  he  could 
not  advance  it  with  any  face  of  reafon  whatfoever. 
It  is  certain,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  that  the 
caufe  of  the  war  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  un- 
bounded ambition  of  the  AtheniaHS,  who  affefted 
univerfal  dominion.  It  is  noble  in  Thucydides, 
to  have  facrificed  the  glory  of  his  country  to  the 
love  of  truth  :  a  quality  in  which  the  moft  effen- 
tial  merit  and  higheft  praife  of  an  hiftorian  confift. 

Thirdly,  Herodotus,  who  knew  that  a  long  re- 
lation of  the  fame  matter,  how  agreeable  foever  it 
might  be,  would  difguft,  and  become  tedious  to 
the  reader,  has  varied  his  work,  after  the  manner 
of  Homer,  by  epifodes  and  digreffions,  which  add 
much  to  its  beauty  and  the  reader's  pleafure.  Thu- 
cydides, on  the  contrary,  is  always  uniform  and  in 
the  lame  tone,  and  purfues  his  fubjed  without  giv- 
ing himfeif  time  to  take  breath  heaping  up  bat-^^ 
ties  upon  battles,  preparations  upon  preparations, 
harangues  upon  harangues ;  parceUing  out,  to  u(e 
that  expreffion,  adions  by  campaigns,  which 
might  have  been  fhev/n  in  all  their  extent  with 
niore  grace  and  perfpicuity. 

Dionyfius  Had:arnaffenfis  feems  here  not  to 
have  had  fufficient  attention  to  the  laws  of  hiftory, 
and  to  have  almoft  believed,  that  an  hiftorian 
might  be  judged  of  in  the  kmc  manner  as  a  poet. 
Many  people  blame  Herodotus  for  his  long  and 

frequent 
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frequent  digreflions,  as  a  confiderable  defed  in 
point  of  hiftory.  I  am  lar  from  agreeing  with 
this  opinion.  They  mufl:  have  been  very  agree- 
able to  the  Greeks,  at  a  time  when  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  different  nations,  of  which  they  treat,  was 
entirely  unknown  to  them.  But  I  am  ftill  farther 
from  blaming  the  plan  and  condud  of  Thucy- 
dides,  who  hardly  ever  lofes  fight  of  his  fubjed  : 
for  this  is  one  of  the  principal  rules  of  hiftory, 
from  which  a  writer  ought  never  to  depart  with- 
out the  jufteft  reafons. 

Fourthly,  Thucydides,  religioufly  attached  to 
truth,  w^hich  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  hiftory, 
and  which  is  certainly  the  firft  and  moft  effential 
quality  of  an  hiftorian,  inferts  nothing  of  fabulous 
in  his  work,  has  no  regard  to  embellifhing  and 
enlivening  it  by  relating  fads  and  events  of  the 
marvellous  kind,  and  does  not,  upon  every  occa- 
fion,  introduce  the  gods  and  goddeifes,  ading  by 
dreams,  oracles  and  prodigies.  In  this  he  is  in- 
difputably  fuperior  to  Herodotus,  who  is  little 
delicate  and  cautious  in  refped  to  many  fads 
which  he  advances,  and  is  generally  credulous  even 
to  Vv^eaknefs  and  fuperftition. 

Fifthly,  If  we  may  believe  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnaffus,  there  is  in  the  writings  of  Thucydides 
a  gloominefs  of  charader,  and  a  natural  rough- 
nefs  of  humour,  which  his  banifhment  had  fharp- 
ened  and  exafperated.  He  is  moft  exad  in  noting 
all  the  faults,  and  wrong  meafures,  of  the  gene- 
rals ;  and  if  he  fometimes  remarks  their  good 
qualities  and  fucceffes,  for  he  often  pafles  them 
over  in  filence,  he  feems  to  do  it  with  regret  and 
againft  his  will. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  cenfure  be  well 
founded  ;  but  my  reading  of  Thucydides  gave  me 
no  fuch  idea  of  him.  I  perceived  indeed  that  his 
matter  was  fad  and  gloomy,  but  not  the  hiftorian. 
Dionyfius  of  HalicarnalTus  difcerns  a  quite  diffe- 
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ferent  temper  in  Herodotus,  that  is  to  fay,  a  cha- 
rafter  of  kindnefs  and  good  nature  always  equal 
to  itfelf,  with  an  extreme  fenfibility  for  the  good 
and  bad  fortune  of  his  country. 


2.  Elocution  covfidered. 

Several  things  may  be  confidered  in  refpeft  to 
elocution. 

Purity,  propriety,  and  elegance  of  language. 
Thefe  qualities  are  common  to  both  our  hiftorians, 
who  equally  excelled  in  them,  but  always  in  ad- 
hering to  the  noble  fimplicity  of  nature.  *  It  is 
remarkable,  fays  Cicero,  that  thefe  two  authors, 
who  were  cotemporary  with  the  fophifts,  that  had 
introduced  a  florid,  trim,  formal,  artificial  ftyle, 
and  whom  Socrates  for  that  reafon  called  A^yo^^zJiiAii?, 
never  gave  into  thofe  minute  or  rather  frivolous 
ornaments. 

Diffufion  or  brevity  of  ftyle.  Thefe  particu-. 
larly  diftinguiHi  and  charaderize  them.  The  ftyle 
of  Herodotus  is  fweet,  flowing,  and  more  dif- 
fufe  ;  that  of  Thucydides  lively,  concife,  and  ve- 
hement. "  The  one,  to  ufe  Cicero's  words,  is 
"  like  a  calm  ftream,  whofe  waves  flow  with 
*'  majefty  \  the  other  like  an  im.petuous  torrent  ; 
"  and  when  he  fpeaks  of  war  we  feem  to  hear  the 
"  trumpet  found.  Alter  fine  ullis  Jalebris  quafii 
fedatus  amnis  fluit  :  alter  incitatior  fertur^  ^  de  bel- 
licis  rebus  canit  etiam  quodammodo  bellicum.  "  Thu- 
"  cydides  is  fo  full  of  things,  that  with  him  the 
"  thoughts  are  almoft  equal  in  number  to  the 
*'  words  \  and  at  the  fame  time  he  is  fo  juft  and 
"  clofe  in  his  expreflions,  that  one  cannot  tell  whe~ 

*  Sophiftas  Myt^a.'.o^u.>.>sc,  ap-  rabiles  :  quorum  stas  cum  in 

pellat  in  Phsedro  Socrates   eorum  tempera,  quos  nomina- 

quorum  fatis  arguta  multa,  fed  mus,  incidiffer,  longiffime  la- 

minuta  quasdam  nimium-  men  ipfi  a  talibus  deliciis,  vel 

que  depidla.    Quo  magis  funt  potius  ineptiis  abfiierunt.  Cic. 

Herodotus Thueydidefc[ue  mi-  in  Orat.  n.  39. 
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*'  ther  it  be  the  words  that  adorn  the  thoughts,  or 

the  thoughts  the  words."  {Thucydides)  ita  Lib.  z.ds 

creher  eft  rerum  frequeniia^  ut  verhorum  prope  jiume- 
TUTU  fententidTum  nuTnero  coiifeqiiatur  :  ita  ■porro  vev- 

n.s6. 

Us  aphis  ^  prejjus^  ut  nefcias  utrmn  res  oratione,  an 
•verba  fententiis  illuftrentttr.    This  clofe,  and  in  a 
manner  abrupt,  ftyle  is  v/onderfoljy  proper  for 
giving  flrength  and  energy  to  difcourfe,  but  is  ge- 
nerally attended  with  abundance  of  obfcurity.  And 
this  is  what  has  happened  to  Thucydides,  efpe- 
cially  in  his  harangues,  which  in  many  places  are 
almoft  unintelligible.    Ipjce  illce  condones  ita  inultas  Orar. 
habent  ohfcuras  ahditafqiie  fenteutias^ '  vix  ut  intelli-  3o« 
ganiur  :  So  that  the  reading  of  this  author  requires 
an  uninterrupted  attention,  and  becomes  a  ferious 
ftudy.    For  the  reft  it  is  not  furprizing  that  Thu- 
cydides, as  he  alludes  in  his  harangues  to  many 
circumftances  well  known  in  his  time,  and  forgot 
afterwards,  fhould  have  obfcurities  in  the  fenfe  of 
readers  fo  many  ages  removed  from  thofe  events. 
But  that  is  not  the  principal  caufe  of  them. 

What  has  been  faid,  fliev/s  what  we  are  to  think 
of  our  two  hiftorians  in  refped  to  the  paffions» 
which  as,  every  body  knows  prevail  in,  and  con- 
ftitute  the  principal  merit  of.  Eloquence.  Hero- 
dotus fucceeds  in  thofe,  which  require  fweetnefs 
and  infinuation,  and  Thucydides  in  the  ftrong  and 
vehement  paffions. 

-  Both  have  harangues,  but  they  are  lefs  frequent 
and  fliorter  in  the  firft.  Dionyfius  of  Hahcar- 
naflus  finds  a  defed  in  thofe  of  Thucydides,  which 
is,  that  they  are  always  in  one  and  the  fame  form 
and  tone,  and  that  the  charaders  of  the  fpeakers 
are  ill  fuftained  in  them  whereas  Herodotus  is 
much  happier  in  thofe  refpeds.  Som.e  perfcns 
blame  harangues  in  hiftory  in  general,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  dire£l.  I  have  anfwered  this  objedion  yd  xi 
elfewhere. 

K  3  I  ihall 
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I  fhall  conclude  this  article,  which  is  become 
longer  than  I  intended,  with  the  elegant  and  judi- 
cious charafter  Quintilian  has  drawn  of  our  two 
authors,  in  which  he  includes  part  of  what  has  hi- 
Quintil.    therto  been  faid.    Hipriam  multi  fcripfere,  fed  r.e^ 
1. 10.  c.  I.  jfu)  duhitat  duos  longe  ceteris  pmferendos^  quorum  it- 
verfa  virtus  laudem  fene  eft  parent  confecuta.  Dm- 
fus^      brevis,  £5?  femper  injfans  fiU  I'hucydides :  dul- 
cis^  &  candidus,     fufus  Herodotus.    Ille  concitatis, 
hie  remijjis  affe^ihus  melior  :  ille  concionibus,  hie  fer- 
monibus :  ille  vi,  hie  voluptate.    "  Greece  haspro- 
"  duced  many  famous  hiftorians    but  all  agree  in 
"  giving  the  preference  greatly  to  two  of  them, 
"  who  by  different  qualities  have  acquired  almoft 
«'  equal  glory.    Thucydides  is  clofe,  concife,  and 
*'  always  *  haftening  on  to  the  point  in  view  :  He- 
"  rodotus  is  fweet,  perfpicuous,  and  more  diffufed. 
"  The  one  is  beft  for  the  vehement  paflions,  the 
«'  other  for  the  foft  and  agreeable.    The  one  fuc  • 
"  ceeds  in  harangues,  the  other  in  common  dif- 
"  courfe.    Force  ftrikes  us  in  the  one,  and  pleafure 
"  charms  us  in  the  other."    What,  in  my  opini- 
on, highly  exalts  the  merit  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  is  that  both  of  them,  with  few  models 
they  could  follow,  carried  hiftory  to  its  perfcftion 
by  a  different  method. 

The  general  efteem  of  the  antients  for  thele 
two  authors  is  a  circumftance  highly  in  their  fa- 
vour. So  many  great  men  could  hardly  be  mif- 
taken  in  their  judgment  of  them. 

SECT.  III. 
X  E  N  O  P  H  O  N. 

5 Have  elfewhere  treated  with  fufHcient  extent  ail 
that  relates  to  the  life  and  works  of  Xeno- 
phon.    I  fhall  only  fay  fome  few  words  of  them 

*  Infians  fibi  is  hard  to  ren-     it,  'without  either  lofing  fight  of 
der  :   it  means  always  pref     it,  deviating,  or  amufing  htm- 
fing  forward,   hajiening  on  to    felf  in  the  leaji, 
the  end,  tending  perpetually  to 

here^ 
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here,  to  recal  the  reader's  remembrance  of  them, 
and  their  dates. 

Xenophon,  the  Ton  of  Gryllus,  was  born  at  A.  M. 
Athens  in  the  third  year  of  the  8 2d  Olympiad.  He  |554-  ^ 
was  fomething  more  than  twenty  years  younger  than  ^^^^  ^' 
Thucydides    and  was  a  great  philofopher,  hifto- 
rian,  and  general. 

He  engaged  himfelf  in  the  troops  of  young  Cy  A.  M. 
rus,  who  marched  againfl:  his  brother  Artaxerxes  3603- 
Mnemon  king  of  Perfia,  in  order  to  dethrone  him. 
This  occafioned  his  banidiment,  the  Athenians 
being  at  that  time  in  amity  with  Artaxerxes.  The 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoufand  under  the  condud  of 
Xenophon  is  known  to  every  body,  and  has  im- 
mortahzed  his  fame. 

After  his  return,  he  was  employed  in  the  troops 
of  Sparta,  at  firft  m  Thrace,  and  afterwards  in 
Afia,  till  Agefilaus  was  recalled,  whom  he  accom- 
panied as  fan  as  Boeotia.  He  then  retired  to  Scyl- 
lonta,  where  the  Lacedsemonians  had  given  him 
lands,  fituate  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  city  of 
Elis. 

He  was  not  idle  in  his  retirement.  He  took 
advantage  of  the  leifure  it  afforded  him  to  compofe 
his  hiftories.  He  began  with  the  Cyrop^dia,  which 
is  the  hiftory  of  Cyrus  the  great  in  eight  books. 
It  was  followed  with  that  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
which  includes  the  famous  expedition  of  the  Ten 
Thoufand,  in  feven  books.  He  then  wrote  the 
Grecian  hiftory  in  feven  books  alfo,  that  begins 
where  Thucydides  left  off.  It  contams  the  fpace 
of  almoft  forty-eight  years,  from  the  return  of  Al- 
cibiades  into  Attica,  to  the  battle  of  Mantinsea. 
He  alfo  compofed  feveral  particular  tradts  upon 
hiftorical  fubjedls. 

His  ftyle,  under  an  air  of  fimplicity  and  natu- 
ral fweetnefs,  conceals  inimitable  graces,  that  per- 
fons  of  little  delicacy  of  tafte  perceive  and  admire 
lefs,  but  which  did  not  efcape  Cicero,  and  which 
K  4  made 
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made  him  fay,  "  That  the  mufes  feemed  to  fpeak 
Orat.  n.  cc  mouth  of  Xenophon     Xenophontis  voce 

mufas  quafi  locutas  ferunt. 

Quintilian,  in  the  praife  he  has  left  us  of  this 
author,  has  done  little  more  than  paraphrafe  that 
tib.  10.  thought,  ^id  ego  cojntnemoTem  Xenophontis  jucun- 
■  ^'  ditatem  illam  inaffe^atam,  fed  quam  nulla  pjfit  af- 
feulatio  confequi  ?  ut  ipfcB  finxije  fermonem  Gratm 
videantur  :  quod  de  Pericle  ceteris  Comcedi(S  tejli- 
monium  eji,  in  hum  transferri  juftijfinu  pojfit^  in  la- 
hris  ejus  fedijfe  quandam  perfuadendi  deam,  "  What 
"  praifes  does  not  the  charming  fweetnefs  of  Xe- 
*'  nophon  deferve?  fo  fimple,  fo  remote  from 
"  all  affedation,  but  which  no  afFedlation  can  ever 
"  attain.  The  Graces  themfelves  feem  to  have 
"  compofed  his  difcourfc  ;  and  what  the  antient 
"  comedy  faid  of  Pericles,  may  moft  juftly  be  ap- 
"  plied  to  him,  that  the  goddefs  of  perfuafion 
"  dwelt  upon  his  lips." 

SECT.  IV. 
C  T  E  S  I  A  S. 

/^T  ESI  AS  of  Cnidos  was  Xenophon's  co- 
^  temporary.  He  was  taken  prifoner  after  the 
battle  of  young  Cyrus  with  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes.  Having  cured  the  king  of  the  wound  he 
received  in  it,  he  pradifed  phyfic  in  the  court  of 
Perfia  with  great  fuccefs,  and  continued  near  the 
perfon  of  that  prince  feventeen  years. 
Phoii^s.  He  v/rote  the  hiftory  of  the  Aflyrians  and  Per- 
fians  in  twenty-three  books.  One  of  the  fragments 
preferved  by  Photius,  (for  we  have  nothing  of 
Ctefias  but  fragments  )  informs  us,  that  his  fix 
firft  books  treated  of  the  hiftory  of  AlTyria,  and  of 
all  that  had  happened  there  before  the  foundation 
of  the  Perfian  empire  :  and  that  from  the  feventh 
W  thf  thirteenth  inclufively,  he  related  at  large  the 

reigns 
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reigns  of  Cyrus,  Cambyfes,  Magus,  Darius,  and 
Xerxes.    He  continued  the  hiftory  of  the  Perfians  Diod.  1. 
down  to  the  third  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  at  H-P^ZS- 
which  tin:ie  Dionyfius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cufe,  was  making  great  preparations  of  war  againft 
the  Carthaginians. 

He  contradi61:s  Herodotus  almoft  in  every  thing,  Photius. 
and  is  particularly  induftrious  to  falfify  him.  But 
his  attempt  has  fallen  upon  himfelf,  and  he  is  re- 
garded by  all  the  learned  as  a  writer  full  of  lies  and  ir,  «|<oV<- 
unworthy  of  belief,  as  Ariftotle  calls  him.  He 
alfo  differed  very  often  with  Xenophon  in  his  ac- 
counts.   It  is  furprizing,  that  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Trogus  Pompeius,  and  fome  others,  have  chofen 
to  follow  Ctefias  rather  than  Herodotus,  and  even 
than  Xenophon.    They  were  no  doubt  deceived  ' 
by  the  affurance,  with  which  he  affirms,  that  he 
advanced  nothing  in  his  writings,  of  which  he  was 
not  either  an  eye-witnefs  himfelf,  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  Perfians  concerned,  or  had  extradled 
out  of  their  archives. 

SECT  V. 
P  O  L  Y  B  I  U  S. 


I Have  already  fpoken  of  this  celebrated  hiftori- 
an  in  feveral  parts  of  my  hiftory,  which  I  fliall. 
content  myfelf  with  obferving,  and  fhall  only  add 
in  this  place  what  feems  moft  neceffary  for  giving 
the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  charader,  aftions,  and 
works  of  this  great  man.  His  life,  of  fulBcient 
extent  and  very  well  wrote,  may  be  found  in  the 
front  of  the  Chevalier  Folard's  tranflation  of  Poly- 
bius,  of  which  I  fhall  make  great  ufe,  but  not 
without  abridging  it  confiderably. 

Poly bius  was  of  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus  in  Arcadia.    He  came  into  the  v/or]d  ^-  ^'^ 
about  the  548th  year  from  the  found.Viion  of  Rome. 

His  204. 
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His  father's  name  was  Lycortas,  famous  for  his 
conftancy  in  fupporting  the  interefts  of  the  Achaean 
league,  whilft  under  his  government. 

He  was  educated,  like  all  the  children  of  his 
nation,  in  the  higheft  veneration  for  the  Divinity : 
a  pious  opinion,  in  which  the  Arcadians  placed 
their  principal  glory,  and  in  which  he  perfevered 
with  fo  much  conftancy  during  his  whole  life,  that 
few  profane  authors  have  thought  more  religiouQy, 
or  fpoke  with  more  dignity,  of  the  Godhead  than 
him. 

Lycortas  his  father,  a  profound  ftatefman,  was 
his  mafter  in  politics  ;  as  Philopsemen,  one  of  the 
greateft  and  rnoft  intrepid  captains  of  the  antient 
world,  was  in  war.  He  reduced  to  pradlice  the 
excellent  lefTons  they  had  taught  him  in  the  dif- 
ferent negotiations  and  affairs,  wherein  he  was  em- 
ployed either  joindy  with  his  father  or  alone,  efpe- 
cially  during  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Perfeus 
the  laft  king  of  Macedonia,  as  I  have  obferved  in 
its  place. 

The  Romans,  after  the  defeat  of  that  prince,  in 
order  to  humble  and  punifh  fuch  of  the  Achasans, 
^'  as  had  been  moft  warm  in  fupporting  the  Achaean 
league,  and  had  feemed  moft  averfe  to  their  views 
and  interefts,  carried  away  a  thoufand  of  them  to 
Rome :  of  which  number  was  Polybius. 

During  his  ftay  there,  whether  his  reputation  had 
reached  thither  before  him,  or  his  birth  and  merit 
had  made  the  greateft  perfons  of  Rome  defire  his 
acquaintance,  he  foon  acquired  the  friendfhip  of 
Fabius,  and  of  Scipio  the  younger,  both  fons 
of  Paulus  iEmilius,  the  one  adopted  by  Fa- 
bius, and  the  other  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  fon 
of  the  firft  Scipio  Africanus.  He  either  lent  them 
his  own,  or  borrowed  books  for  them  of  others, 
and  converfed  with  them  upon  the  fubjeds  of 
which  they  treated.  Charmed  equally  with  his 
great  qualities,  they  prevailed  with  the  praetor,  that 
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he  fliould  not  leave  Rome  with  the  reft  of  the 
Achseans.  What  pafied  at  that  time  between  young 
Scipio,  who  was  but  eighteen,  and  Polybius,  and 
which  made  way  for  the  great  intimacy  ihey  after- 
wards contrafted,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  moft  affec- 
ting piece  of  hiftory,  and  may  be  of  great  m- 
ftrudion  to  young  nobility.  I  have  related  this 
circumftance  at  the  end  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, r  1  1  n. 

It  is  evident  that  Polybius  compofed  the  greatelt 
part  of  his  hiftory,  or  at  leaft  collefted  his  materials 
for  it,  at  Rome.   For  where  could  he  be  better  in- 
formed of  the  events  which  had  pafled,  either  du- 
ring the  whole  courfe  of  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
than  in  the  houfe  of  the  Scipios  •,  or  during  the 
campaigns  againft  Perfeus,  than  in  that  of  Paulus 
iEmilius  ?  The  fame  may  be  faid  in  refped  to  all 
the  foreign  affairs,  which  occurred  either  whilft  he 
was  at  Rome,  or  accompanied  Scipio.    As  he  was 
upon  the  fpot  either  to  fee  with  his  own  eyes,  or  to 
receive  news  from  the  bcft  hand,  he  could  not  hiil 
of  being  exadly  informed  of  every  thing  moft 
memorable  that  happened. 

The  Achseans,  after  many  fruitlefs  applications  a.  m. 
to  the  fenate,  at  length  obtained  the  return  of  their  3854 
exiles:  their  number  was  then  reduced  to  three  Ant  j.^. 
hundred.    Polybius  did  not  ufe  this  permiffion  ^ 
to  go  home  to  Megalopolis,  or  if  he  did,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  rejoined  Scipio,  as  he  was  with 
him  three  years  after  at  the  fiege  of  Carthage.  Af- 
ter this  expedition,  he  made  fome  voyages  upon 
account  of  the  hiftory  he  had  always  in  view. 
But  how  great  was  his  grief,  when  in  returning 
into  Peloponnefus  he  faw  Corinth  burnt  and  de- 
moliihed,  his  country  reduced  into  a  province  ot 
the  Roman  empire,  and  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  magiftrate  to  be  fent  thither  every 
year  from  Rome.    If  any  thing  could  confole  him 
in  fo  mournful  a  conjundure,  it  was  the  opportu- 
nity 
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nity  his  credit  with  the  Romans  gave  him  of  ob^ 
taining  fome  mitigations  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country,  and  the  occafion  he  had  of  defending  the 
memory  of  Philopaemen,  his  mafter  in  the  arc  of 
war,  whofe  ftatues  fome  were  for  puUing  down.  I 
Vol.  IX.  have  related  this  fadl. 

After  having  rendered  his  country  many  fervices, 
he  returned  to  Scipio  at  Rome,  from  whence  he 
followed  him  to  Numantia,  at  the  fiege  of  which 
A.  M.     he  was  prefent.    When  Scipio  died  he  retired  into 
in^  T  C  ^^^^^^  '  ( ^^^"^  fecurity  could  there  be  for  Po- 
1 2^7!       ■'y^^"^     Rome,  after  Scipio  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  fadion  of  the  Gracchi  ?  )  and  having  en- 
MTcro"b'''j°^^^  during  fix  years  in  the  bofom  of  his  coun- 
p.642.    ^^Y^  >^he  efleem,  gratitude,  and  afFedion  of  his 
dear  citizens,  he  died  at  the  age  of  fourfcore  and 
^gg^-     two,  of  a  wound  he  received  by  a  fall  from  his 
Int  J.C.horfe. 

121.  His  principal  works  are;  the  life  of  Philopae- 

men ;  a  treatife  upon  the  Taftics,  or  the  art  of 
drawing  up  armies  in  battle  the  hiftory  of  the  Nu- 
mantian  war,  of  which  Cicero  fpeaks  in  his  letter 
to  Lucceius  ;  and  his  univerfal  hiftory.  Of  all 
thefe  works  only  the  laft  remains,  and  that  very 
imperfedl,  Polybius  himfelf  calls  it  Univerfal 
Hiftory^  not  in  refped  of  times,  but  of  places,  be- 
caufe  it  contained  not  only  the  wars  of  the  Romans, 
but  all  that  paffed  in  the  known  world  during  the 
fpace  of  fifty -three  years,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  into  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

No  hiftory  prefents  us,  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of 
time,  with  fo  great  a  diverfity  of  events,  all  of 
them  decifive,  and  of  the  laft  importance  •  The 
fecond  Punic  war  between  the  two  moft  powerful 
and  warlike  people  of  the  earth,  which  at  firft 
brought  Rome  to  the  very  brink  of  deftrua:ion, 
and  then,  by  a  very  furprizing  reverfe  of  fortune, 

reduced 
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reduced  the  power  of  Carthage,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  its  final  ruin  :  The  war  with  Philip,  whom 
the  antient  glory  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and 
the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ftill  dreadful  in 
fome  fenfe,  rendered  formidable :  The  war  with 
Antiochus,  the  moft  opulent  king  of  Afia,  who 
drew  after  him  great  armies  both  by  fea  and  land  ; 
and  that  with  the  ^Etolians  his  allies,  a  warlike  peo- 
ple, who  pretended  to  give  place  to  no  nation  in 
valour  and  bravery :  And  laftly,  the  laft  Mace- 
donian war  with  Perfeus,  which  gave  the  fatal 
blow  to  that  empire  once  fo  terrible,  and  to  which 
the  whole  earth  was  too  narrow.  All  thefe  events, 
within  the  fpace  of  little  more  than  fifty  years, 
gave  the  wondering  world  a  fenfe  of  the  Roman 
greatnefs,  and  fliewed  it  that  Rome  was  deftined  to 
command  all  the  nations  of  the  Univerfe.  Could 
Polybius  defire  a  greater,  more  magnificent,  or 
more  affefting  fubjcd:  of  hiftory  ? 

All  the  fa£ls  which  happened  in  this  fpace  of 
time,  compofed  thirty-eight  books,  in  the  front  of 
which  he  had  placed  two,  by  way  of  introdudlion 
to  the  others,  and  of  continuation  to  the  hiflory  of 
Timaeus.  His  own  confifted  therefore  of  forty 
books,  of  which  we  have  only  the  fivefirft  as  Po- 
lybius left  them,  and  fragments,  fometimes  confi- 
derable  enough,  of  the  twelve  that  follow,  with 
the  emhaffies.,  and  ey:amples  of  ^virtue  and  vice,  which 
the  Emperor  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  caufed  to  be  extradled  from  Poly- 
bius's  hiftory,  and  to  be  inferted  in  his  Political 
Pa7ide5ls  j  a  great  colledlion,  in  which  all  that  had 
been  wrote  by  the  antient  hiftorians  upon  certain 
matters,  were  difpofed  under  their  feveral  heads, 
and  in  which  the  reader  might  fee  what  had  been 
done  in  the  various  cafes,  wherein  he  might  happen 
to  be  himfelf,  without  the  trouble  of  reading  thofe 
Jiiftortafis. 

2  And 
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And  this  is  the  true  ufe  and  great  advantage  of 
hiftory,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  the  fcience 
of  kings,  generals,  minifters  of  ftate,  and  of  all 
who  are  employed  in,  or  have  any  relation  to,  go- 
vernment. For  men  are  always  the  fame,  they  a6l 
in  all  ages  upon  the  fame  principles,  and  the  fame 
fprings  almoft  always  fet  ftates  in  motion,  and  oc 
cafion  the  various  revolutions  that  happen  in  them 
That  prince  was  therefore  very  wife  to  conceive  the 
defign  of  eftablifliing  in  his  empire  a  kind  of  per- 
petual council,  compofedof  the  mofl:  prudent,  the 
moft  experienced,  and  mofl  profound  perfons  of 
every  kind,  that  the  antient  world  had  produced. 
This  defign,  fo  laudable  in  itfclf,  proved  however 
the  great  misfortune  of  all  fucceeding  ages.  Afibon 
as  it  became  the  habit  to  confult  only  thefe  abridg- 
ments, ( to  which  our  natural  indolence  and  floth 
foon  lead  us  )  the  originals  were  coniidered  as  ufe 
lefs,  and  no  farther  pains  were  taken  to  copy  them. 
The  lofs  of  many  important  works  are  afcribed  to 
this  caufe  ;  though  other  circumftances  no  doubt 
contributed  alfo  to  it.  The  abridgments  themfelves, 
of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  are  a  proof  of  this.  Of 
fifty  heads,  which  they  contained  at  firfl,  only  two 
are  come  down  to  us.  If  they  had  been  preferved 
entire,  they  might  in  fome  manner  have  confoled 
us  for  the  lofs  of  the  originals.  But  all  has  under- 
gone the  common  fate  of  human  things,  and  leaves 
us  only  matter  of  regret. 

What  a  misfortune  is  it,  that  fuch  an  hiflory  as 
Polybius's  is  lofl !  Who  ever  was  fo  attentive  and 
exa£l  in  alluring  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  fa6ts  as 
he  ?  That  he  might  not  err  in  the  defcription  of 
places,  a  circumftance  highly  important  in  relating 
military  affairs,  as  an  attack,  a  fiege,  a  battle.,  or 
a  march,  he  went  to  them  himfelf,  and  made  a 
great  number  of  voyages  with  that  fole  view, 
p^j  ^  Truth  was  his  only  view.  It  is  from  him  we  have 
i.  3?p.' J,,  this  celebrated  maxim,  that  truth  is  to  hiftory, 

what 
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what  eyes  are  to  animals :  that  as  the  latter  are  of 
no  ufe  without  fight,  fo  hiftory  without  truth  is 
only  amufing  and  unprofitable  narration. 

But  the  fafts  may  here  be  faid  to  be  the  leaft  we 
have  to  regret.  What  an  irreparable  lofs  are  the 
excellent  maxims  of  policy,  and  the  folid  refledlions 
of  a  man,  who,  with  a  natural  pafTion  for  public 
good,  had  made  it  his  whole  ftudy  who  during 
fo  many  years  had  been  prefent  in  the  greateft  af- 
fairs ;  who  had  governed  himfelf,  and  whofe  go- 
vernment had  given  fuch  general  fatisfadion !  In 
thefe  the  principal  merit  of  Polybius  confifts,  which 
is  what  a  reader  of  tafte  ought  principally  to  look 
for  in  him.  For,  we  muft  allow,  that  the  reflec- 
tions ( I  mean  thofe  of  fo  wife  a  man  as  Polybius  ) 
are  the  foul  of  hiftory. 

His  digrefTions  are  condemned.  They  are  long 
and  frequent,  I  confefs  but  they  abound  with 
fuch  curious  fafts,  and  ufeful  inftruftions,  that  we 
ought  not  only  to  pardon  him  that  fault,  if  it  be 
one,  but  think  ourfelves  obliged  to  him  for  it. 
Befides  which,  we  fhould  remember,  that  Polybi- 
us undertook  the  univerfal  hiftory  of  his  own  times, 
as  he  intides  his  work  which  ought  to  fuffice  in 
vindication  of  his  digrefTions. 

Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  a  critic  of  great  re- 
putation in  the  antient  world,  has  pafTed  a  judg- 
ment upon  our  hiftorian,  which  gives  great  reafon 
to  fufped  himfelf  in  point  of  criticifm.  Without 
any  circumlocution  he  flady  tells  us,  that  no  patience 
is  of  fufficient  proof  to  endure  the  reading  of  Po- 
lybius i  and  his  reafon  for  it  is,  becaufe  that  au- 
thor knows  nothing  of  the  difpofition  of  words  : 
That  is  to  fay,  his  hiftory  had  not  fuch  round, 
flowing,  numerous  periods,  as  he  ufes  himfelf, 
which  is  an  effential  fault  in  point  of  hiftory.  A 
military,  fipiple,  negligent  ftyle  is  to  be  pardoned 
in  fuch  a  writer  as  ours,  who  is  more  attentive  to 

things. 
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things,  than  turns  of  phrafe  and  diftion.  I  fhall 
make  no  fcruple  therefore  to  prefer  the  judgment  of 
Brutus  to  that  of  this  rhetorician,  who  far  from 
finding  it  tedious  to  read  Polybius,  was  continually 
perufing  him,  and  made  extrafts  from  him  at  his 
leifure  hours.  We  find  him  employed  in  this  man- 
ner the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Pharfalia. 

SECT  VI. 
DIODORUSSICULUS. 

DI O  D  O  R  U  S  was  of  Agyrium  a  city  of 
Sicily,  from  whence  he  v/as  called  Diodorus 
Siculus^  to  difbinguifh  him  from  feveral  other  au- 
thors of  the  fame  name.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Julius  and  Auguftus  Csefar. 

The  title  of  his  work  is,  The  Hijlorical  Library. 
It  contains  the  hiftory  of  almoft  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  whom  he  in  a  manner  palTes  in  review 
before  his  reader  :  Egyptians,  Aifyrians,  Medes, 
Perfians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Carthaginians,  and  fe- 
veral more.  It  confifted  of  forty  books,  of  which 
he  gives  us  the  plan  and  feries  in  his  preface.  The 
fix  firit,  fays  he,  contain  what  pafTed  before  the 
Trojan  war,  that  is  to  fay  all  the  fabulous  times  ; 
in  the  firft  three  are  the  antiquities  of  the  Barbari- 
ans, in  the  other  three  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  The 
eleven  that  follow  contain  the  hiftory  of  all  nations 
from  the  Trojan  war  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  inclufively.  In  the  other  twenty-three  this 
general  hiftory  is  continued  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  in  which  Julius  Casfar, 
after  having  fubjeded  many  very  warlike  nations 
of  Gaul,  extended  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire 
to  the  Britifh  ifles. 

Of  thefe  forty  books,  only  fifteen  remain,  with 
fome  fragments,  moft  of  them  preferved  by  Pho- 
tius,  and  the  extradts  of  Conftantine  Porphyrogc- 

nituis. 
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hitus.  The  five  firft  follow  each  other  in  their 
order. 

In  the  firfti  Diodorus  treats  of  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  of  what  relates  to  Egypt* 

In  the  fecond,  of  the  firfl  kings  of  Afia,  from 
Ninus  to  Sardanapalus  i  of  the  Medesj  Indians^ 
Scythians  and  Arabians, 

In  the  third,  of  the  i^thiopians  and  Libyans; 

In  the  fourth,  of  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  the 
Greeks. 

In  the  fifth,  of  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  Sicilyj 
and  the  other  iflands. 

The  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth 
books  are  lofb. 

The  following  feven,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
feventh  inclufively^  contain  the  hiftory  of  ninety 
years,  from  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  three  following,  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth, 
and  twentieth,  treat  of  the  difputes  and  wars  of 
Alexander's  fucceflfors  down  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  two  armies  for  the  battle  of  Ipfus.  And  there 
ends  what  remains  of  the  hiftory  of  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius,  in  a  very  important  part  of  it^  and  at  the 
rnoment  a  battle  is  going  to  be  fought,  which  de- 
cides the  fate  of  Alexander's  fuccefibrs. 

In  thefc  laft  ten  books,  wliich  properiy  include 
the  continued  hiftory  of  the  Perfians,  Greeks,  and 
Macedonians,  Diodorus  introduces  alfo  the  hiftory 
of  other  nations,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, according  as  its  events  concur  with  his  prin- 
cipal fubjed. 

Diodorus  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  prefice,  that  he 
employed  thirty  years  in  compofing  his  hiftory, 
in  which  his  long  refidence  at  Rome  was  of  great 
ufe  to  him.  B^^fides  this  he  ran  over,  not  without 
frequent  dangers,  many  provinces  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  to  inform  himfelf  fully  in  the  fituation  of 
the  cities  and  other  places  of  which  he  was  to  treat : 

Vol.  XII.  L  which 
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which  is  no  indifFerent  circumftance  in  refpeft  to 
the  perfedion  of  hiftory. 

His  ftyle  is  neither  elegant  nor  florid,  but  fim- 
ple,  clear,  and  intelligible:   that _ fimplicity  has 
however  nothing  low  and  creeping  in  it. 
10.    Though  he  does  not  approve  interrupting  the 
thread  of  hiftory  with  frequent  and  long  harangues, 
he  does  not  endrely  rejed  the  ufe  of  them,  and 
believes  they  may  be  employed  with  great  pro- 
priety, when  the  importance  of  the  fubjed  requires 
I    it.    After  the  defeat  of  Nicias,  the  Syracufans  de- 
-  liberated  in  their  aflembly  upon  the  treatment  it 
was  proper  to  give  the  Athenian  prifoners.  Dio- 
dorus  repeats  the  harangues  of  two  orators,  whick 
are  long  and  very  fine,  efpecially  the  firft. 

Neither  his  Chronology,  nor  the  names  either 
of  the  Archons  of  Athens,  or  of  the  confuls  and 
military  tribunes  of  Rome,  into  which  many  errors 
have  crept,  are  to  be  relied  on. 

Very  folid  and  judicious  refledions  occur  from 
time  to  time  in  this  hiftory.  He  takes  particular 
care  not  to  afcribe  the  fuccefs  of  wars,  and  other 
enterprizes,  to  chance  or  blind  fortune  with  many 
other  hiftorians,  but  to  a  Wifdom  and  Providence 
which  prefides  over  all  events. 

Every  thing  well  weighed  and  confidered,  we 
ouglit  to  fet  a  great  value  upon  the  works  of  Dio- 
dorus  come  down  to  us,  and  very  much  to  regret 
the  lofs  of  the  reft,  which  would  have  afforded 
great  light  into  every  part  of  antient  hiftory. 

DiONYSiusof  Halt  CA  RNASsus* 

The  hiftorian  of  whom  we  now  fpeak,  apprizes 
us  himfelf,  in  the  preface  of  his  work,  that  there 
is  little  known  of  his  perfon  and  hiftory.  ^  He  was 
a  native  of  Halicarnafius,  a  city  of  Caria  in  Afia 
Minor,  the  country  of  the  great  Herodotus.  His 

2  father's 
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father's  name  was  Alexander,  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known. 

He  arrived  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the 
CLXXXVlIth  Olyqipiad,  at  the  time  Auguftus 
Casfar  terminated  the  civil  war  with  Antony.  He 
remained  twenty-two  years  at  Rome,  which  he 
employed  in  attaining  the  Latin  tongue  with  great 
exadnefs,  in  ftudying  the  literature  and  writings  of 
the  Romans,  and  efpecially  in  carefully  colledling 
materials  for  the  work  he  had  in  view :  for  that 
feems  to  have  been  the  motive  of  his  voyage. 

In  order  to  fucceed  the  better  in  it,  he  con-^ 
trailed  a  great  intimacy  with  all  the  moft  learned 
perfons  of  Rome,  with  whom  he  frequently  con^ 
verfed.  To  their  informations  by  word  of  mouth, 
which  were  of  great  ufe  to  him,  he  added  a  clofe 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  hiftorians  in 
greateft  efteem,  as  Cato,  Fabius  Pi<5tor,  Valerius 
Antias,  and  Licinius  Macer,  who  are  often  quoted 
by  Livy. 

When  he  believed  himfelf  fufHciently  informed 
in  all  that  was  necefTary  to  the  execution  of  his  de- 
fign,  he  applied  himfelf  to  it.  The  title  of  his 
work  is  The  Roman  Antiquities^  which  he  called  it, 
becaufe,  in  wilting  the  Roman  hillory,  he  traces 
it  back  to  its  moft  antient  origin.  He  continued 
his  hiftory  down  to  the  firft  Punic  war,  at  which 
period  he  ftopped,  perhaps  becaufe  his  plan  was  to 
clear  up  that  part  of  the  Roman  hiftory  which 
was  leaft  known.  For,  from  the  firft  Punic  war, 
that  hiftory  had  been  v/rote  by  cotemporary  au- 
thors in  every  body's  hands. 

Of  the  twenty  books,  which  compofe  his  Ro- 
man Antiquities,  we  have  now  only  the  firft  ele- 
ven, that  come  down  no  lower  than  the  312th 
year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  nine  laft, 
which  contained  all  that  happened  to  the  488th  ac- 
cording to  Cato,  and  the  490th  accorcfing  to  Var- 
ro,  have  perilhed  through  the  injuries  of  time.  Al- 
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moft  as  often  as  we  fpeak  of  any  antient  author, 
we  are  obliged  to  deplore  the  lofs  of  part  of  his 
works,  efpecially  when  they  are  excellent,  as  were 
thofe  of  the  writer  in  queftion. 

Wc  have  alfo  fome  fragments  of  his  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  embaffies,  which  are  only  detached  and 
very  imperfedt  pieces.  The  two  heads  of  Con- 
ftaRtine  Porphyrogenitus  which  remain,  have  alfo 
preferved  feveral  fragments  of  this  author. 

Photius,  in  his  BMotheca,  fpeaks  of  the  twenty 
books  of  antiquities,  as  of  a  perfefl  work  which 
he  had  read.  He  cites  befides  an  abridgment, 
which  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis  made  of  his  hif- 
tory  in  five  books.  He  praifes  it  for  its  purity, 
elegance  and  exadnefs  •,  and  makes  no  fcruple  to 
fay,  that  this  hiftorian  in  his  epitome  has  excelled 
himfelf. 

We  have  two  tranflations  fufficiently  recent  of 
the  hiftory  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis,  which 
have  each  their  merit,  but  of  a  different  kind.  It 
does  not  belong  to  me  to  compare  them,  or  to 
give  one  the  preference  to  the  other.  I  leave  that 
to  the  public,  which  has  a  right  to  pafs  judgment 
upon  the  works  abandoned  to  it.  I  only  propofe 
to  make  great  ufe  of  them  in  compofing  the  Ro- 
man hiftory. 

Father  Jay  thejefuit,  in  the  preface  to  his  tranf- 
lation  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnafius,  gives  us  an 
idea  and  charader  of  this  author,  to  which  it  is 
hard  to  add  any  thing.  I  fhall  almoft  do  no  more 
than  copy  him,  except  it  be  in  abridging  him  in 
fome  places. 

All  the  writers  antient  and  modern,  who  have 
fpoke  with  any  judgment  of  his  hiftory,  difcover 
in  him  facility  of  genius,  profound  erudition,  exad 
difcernment,  and  judicious  criticifm.  He  was 
verfed  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  fc'.ences,  a  good 
Philofopher,  a  wife  Politician,  and  an  excellent 
Rhetorician.  He  has  drawn  himfelf  in  his  work 
2  -  without 
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without  defigning  it.  We  fee  him  there  a  friend 
of  truth,  remote  from  all  prejudice,  temperate, 
zealous  for  religion,  and  a  declared  enemy  of 
the  impiety  which  denies  Providence. 

He  does  not  content  himfelf  with  relating  the 
wars  abroad ;  but  defcribes  with  the  fame  care  the 
tranfadlions  of  peace,  that  conduce  to  good  or- 
der at  home,  and  to  the  fupport  of  union  and  tran- 
quillity amongft  the  citizens.  He  does  not  tire 
the  reader  with  tedious  narrations.  If  he  deviates 
into  digreflions,  it  is  always  to  inftrud  him  in 
fomething  new,  and  agreeable.  He  mingles  his 
accounts  with  moral  and  political  reflections,  which 
are  the  foul  of  hiftory,  and  the  principal  advan- 
tage to  be  attained  from  the  ftudy  of  it.  He  treats 
his  matter  with  far  more  abundance  and  extent 
than  Livy  and  what  the  latter  includes  in  his 
three  firft  books,  the  Greek  author  makes  the  fub- 
jeft  of  eleven. 

It  is  certain  that,  without  what  remains  of  Di- 
onyfius  Halicarnaflenfis,  we  fhould  be  ignorant  of 
many  things,  of  which  Livy  and  the  other  Latin 
hiftorians  have  either  negledted  to  inform  us,  or 
fpeak  of  very  fuperficially.    He  is  the  only  wri- 
ter, that  has  given  us  a  perfed  knowledge  of  the 
Romans,  and  has  left  pofterity  a  circuniftantial  ac- 
count of  their  ceremonies,  worfhip,  facrifices,  man- 
ners, cuftoms,  difcipline,   triumphs,  Comitia  or 
aflemblies,  Cenfus  or  the  numbering,  affefling,  and 
diftribution  of  the  people  into  tribes  and  clafTes. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  laws  of  Romulus, 
Numa  and  Servius  Tullius,  and  for  many  things 
of  the  like  nature.    As  he  wrote  his  hiftory  only 
to  inform  the  Greeks  his  countrymen  in  the  anions 
and  manners  of  the  Romans,  which  were  un- 
known to  them,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  be 
more  attendve  and  exprefs  upon  thofe  heads  than 
the  Latin  hiftorians,  who  were  not  in  the  fame 
cafe  with  him, 
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As  to  the  ftyle,  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  hif^ 
torians  have  ufed  in  their  work,  F.  Jay  contents 
himfelf  with  the  judgment  Henry  Stephens  palTes 
upon  it :  That  the  Roman  hiftory  could  not  be 
"  better  wrote  than  Dionyfms  of  Halicarnaffus  has 
«^  done  it  in  Greek,  and  Livy  in  Latin. 

For  my  part  I  am  far  from  fubfcribing  to  this 
opinion,  which  gives  Dionyfms  of  HahcarnafTus  a 
kind  of  equahry  with  Livy,  and  feems  to  make 
them  equal  in  point  of  ftyle.  I  find  an  infinite 
difl'erence  between  them  in  this  refpeft.  In  the 
Latin  author,  the  defcriptions,  images,  and  ha- 
rangues, are  full  of  beauty,  force,  vivacity,  fub- 
limity,  majefty  :  in  the  Greek,  every  thing  is 
weak,  prolix,  and  languid,  in  comparifon  with 
the  other.  I  could  wifh,  that  the  limits  of  my 
work  would  admit  me  to  iiafert  here  one  of  the 
fineft  fadts  in  the  hiftory  of  antient  Rome  that  is 
the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  to 
compare  the  two  pafifages  together.  In  Livy  the 
reader  believes  himfelf  adually  prefent  whilft  they 
engage.  At  the  firft  fight  of  their  naked  fwords, 
the  noife  and  clafh  of  their  arms,  and  the  blood 
ftreaming  from  their  wounds,  he  finds  himfelf 
ftruck  with  horror.  He  ftiares  with  the  Romans 
^^^5^  Albans  their  difi'erent  emotions  of  fear,  hope, 
grief,  joy,  which  on  both  fides  alternately  fucceed 
each  other.  He  is  continually  in  fufpence,  and 
anxioufly  waits  the  fuccefs,  which  is  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  two  people.  The  narration  of  Diony- 
fius,  which  is  much  longer,  gives  the  reader  fcarce 
any  of  thefe  emotions.  He  runs  it  over  in  cold 
blood,  without  quitting  his  natural  tranquillity  and 
indifference,  and  is  not  in  a  manner  tranfported 
out  of  himfelf  by  the  violent  agitations  he  feels 
from  Livy  on  every  change  that  happens  in  the 
fortune  of  the  combatants.  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
mffus  may  have  feveral  advantages  of  Livy  in 

other 
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other  refpefts  :  but,  in  my  opinion    is  by  no 
means  comparable  to  liim  m  refpeft  to  ftyle. 

PHILO.  A  PI  ON. 

Philo  was  ajew  of  Alexandria,  of  the  % 
cerdoJl  raceTand  iefcended  from  the  moft  muftn^ 
ous  families  of  the  whole  city.  He  had  ftud  ed 
the  facred  writings,  which  are  t  >e  fc.ence  of  the 
Tews,  with  great  care.  He  acquired  much  repu- 
S  alfo  by  human  learning  and  ph.lofophy, 
efpecially  that  of  Plato.  He  was  deputed  by  tte 
Jews  ot  Alexandria  to  the  emperor  Cal.gu  a,  to 
Vindicate  the  right  they  pretended  to  have  to  the 
freedom  of  that  city.  „  ,  „  , ,  , 

BeGdes  many  other  works,  according  to 
bins,  he  wrote  the  fuflferings  of  the  Jew   ""der  5 
Caligula  in  five  books.    Only  the  two  firft  have 
been  preferved,  of  which  the  one  has  for  '^s  ftle 
Embalh  to  Cairn.    The  three  others  are  loft.  Itlb,4,c.i8. 
frafthat  Philo  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  havmg 
read  in  the  full  fenate  his  writings  agamft  the  im- 
piety of  Caligula,  they  were  fo  we  1  approved, 
that  they  werl  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  public 

''''aTi'on,  or  Appion,  was  an  Egyptian,  born 
at  Oafis  in  the  moft  remote  part  ot  ligypt; 
having  obtained  the  freedom  of  Alexandna,  he 
called  himfelf  a  native  of  that  phce  He  was 
a  grammarian  by  profeffion,  as  thofe  who  exceled 
in  human  learning  and  the  knowledge  of  antiqu  ty 
were  termed  in  thofe  times.  He  was  placed  a  the 
head  of  the  deputies  fent  by  the  people  ot  Alex- 
andria to  Caligula  againft  the  Jews  of  that  city 

He  had  been  the  pupil  of  Didymus,  a  cele-M  Ao  . 
brated  grammarian  of  Alexandna.    He  was  a  G.  U.  5. 
man  of  great  learning,  and  P^tea'y  verfed  in  the 
Grecian  hiftory,  but  very  full  of  h.mfelf,  and  paffi- 
onately  enamoured  of  his  own  merit.  ^.^ 
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His  hiftory  of  Egypt  is  cited  by  authors,  and 
contained  almoft  whatever  was  moft  memorable  in 
that  famous  country.  He  fpoke  very  ill  of  the 
Jews  in  it,  and  ftill  worfe  in  another  work,  in 
which  he  had  induflrioufly  colieded  all  kinds  of  ca- 
lumny againft  them. 

Aul.  Gell.  ftof*y  of  a  Have  called  Androcles,  who  was 

m.  provided  with  food  during  three  years  by  a  lion 
he  had  cured  of  a  wound,  and  afterwards  known 
by  the  fame  lion  in  fight  of  the  whole  city  of 
Rome,  when  he  was  expofed  to  fight  with  wild 
beafts,  muft  have  happened  about  the  time  we 
Ipeak  of,  becaufe  Apion,  from  whom  Aulus  Gel- 
Jius  quotes  it,  declared  that  he  was  an  eye-witnefs 
r'r  ^^^^  ^"  confequence  was  rewarded  with 
his  life  and  liberty,  befides  the  lion.  This  fad  is 
defcnbed  at  large  in  Aulus  Gellius,  and  is  worth 
reading. 

JOSEPHUS. 

fofeph^n.  J°^^^«us  wasof  Jerufalem,  and  of  the  facer- 
vita  Ilia,  ^^l^^  ^^ce.  He  was  born  in  the  firft  year  of  Cali- 
gula. He  was  fo  well  inftrudled,  that  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  the  Pontiffs  themfelves  confulted  him  con. 
cerning  the  Law.  After  having  carefully  examined 
the  three  fedts  into  which  the  Jews  were  then  di- 
vided, he  chofe  that  of  the  Pharifees. 
A.  D.  56.  ^  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  to  have  a  fhare 

in  the  public  affliirs. 
A  n  T  ^^/^^ained  with  incredible  valour  the  fiese  of 
A.  V.  67.  Jotaphat  for  almoft  feven  weeks.  That  city  was 
taken  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero,  and  coft  the 
Romans  very  dear.  Vefpafian  was  wounded  in  it. 
±^orty  thoufand  Jews  were  killed  there  ;  and  Jofe- 
phus,  who  had  hid  himfelf  in  a  cave,  was  at  laft 
reduced  to  furrender  himfelf  to  Vefpafian. 

I  fhall  not  relate  all  that  pafTed  from  that  time 
to  the  fiege  and  taking  of  Jerufalem  ;  he  does  it 
i^imfelf  at  large,  to  whom  I  refer  the  reader.  I 
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iliall  only  obferve  that  during  the  whole  war,  and 
even  whilft  he  continued  captive,  Vefpafian  and 
Titus  always  kept  him  near  their  perfons ;  fo  that 
nothing  happened  of  which  he  was  not  perfedlly 
informed.  For  he  faw  with  his  own  eyes  all  that 
was  done  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans,  and  fet  it 
down  exadly  ;  and  was  told  by  deferters,  who  all 
applied  to  him,  what  paffed  in  the  city,  which  no 
doubt  he  did  not  fail  to  note  alfo. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  learnt  the  Greek 
tongue,  after  the  taking  of  Jotaphat,  and  when  he 
faw  himfelf  obliged  to  live  with  the  Romans.    He  Antiq. 
owns  that  he  could  never  pronounce  it  well,  be- 1-  20.  c.  9. 
caufe  he  did  not  learn  it  whilft  young    the  Jews 
fetting  little  value  upon  the  knowledge  of  lan-P^o"^- 
guages.    Photius  judges  his  ftylc  pure.  ^' 

After  the  war,  Titus  went  to  Rome  and  took  a.  D.  71. 
him  thither  along  with  him.  Vefpafian  caufed 
him  to  be  lodged  in  the  houfe  he  lived  in  before 
he  was  emperor,  made  him  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
gave  him  a  penfion  with  lands  in  Judaea,  and  ex- 
preffed  abundance  of  affeftion  for  him  as  long  as 
he  lived.  It  was  undoubtedly  Vefpafian  who  gave 
him  the  name  of  Flavius,  which  was  that  of  his 
family,  when  he  made  him  a  Roman  citizen. 

In  the  leifure  Jofephus  enjoyed  at  Rome,  he  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  writing  the  hiftory  of  the  war 
with  the  Jews  from  the  materials  he  had  prepared 
before.  He  compofed  it  firft  in  his  own  language, 
which  was  almoft  the  fame  as  the  Syriac.  He  af- 
terwards tranflated  it  into  Greek  for  the  nations  of 
the  empire,  tracing  it  back  to  the  time  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  and  the  Maccabees. 

Jofephus  makes  profeflion  of  relating  with  entire 
veracity  all  that  paffed  on  both  fides,  referving  of 
his  affedion  for  his  country,  only  the  right  of  de- 
ploring its  misfortunes  fometimes,  and  of  detefting 
the  crimes  of  the  feditious,  who  had  occafioned  its 
final  deftrudion. 

Affoon 
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Affoon  as  he  had  finiflied  his  hiftory  in  the 
Greek,  he  prefented  it  to  Vefpafian  and  Titus, 
who  were  extremely  pleafed  with  it.  The  latter 
afterwards  was  not  contented  with  ordering  it  to  be 
publiflied,  and  placing  it  in  a  library  open  to  every 
body  but  figned  t^^e  copy  depofited  there  with 
his  own  hand,  to  fliew  that  he  defiired  it  fhould  be 
from  him  alone  all  the  world  was  informed  of 
what  pafied  during  the  fiege,  and  at  the  taking  of 
JeruHilem. 

Befides  the  veracity  and  importance  of  this  hif- 
tory, wherein  we  find  the  entire  and  literal  accom- 
plifhment  of  the  predidions  of  Jesus  Christ 
againft  Jerufalem,  and  the  terrible  vengeance  ta- 
ken by  God  of  that  unfortunate  nation  for  the  death 
they  had  made  his  Son  fuffer,  the  work  in  itfelf  is 
Phot.c.47  highly  efteemed  for  its  beauty,  Photius's  judg- 
ment of  this  hiftory  is,  that  it  is  agreeable,  and 
full  of  elevation  and  majefty,  without  fwelling  into 
excefs  or  bombaft  ;  that  it  is  lively  and  animated, 
abounding  with  that  kind  of  eloquence,  which  ei- 
ther excites  or  fooths  the  pafTxons  of  the  foul  at 
pleafure  ;  that  it  has  a  multitude  of  excellent  max- 
ims of  morality ;  that  the  fpeeches  in  it  are  fine" and 
perfuafive ;  and  that,  when  it  is  neceffary  to 
fupport  the  opinions  of  the  oppofite  parties,  it  is 
furprizingly  fruitful  of  ingenious  and  plaufible  rea- 
Hicron,  fonings  on  both  fides.  St.  Jerom  gives  Jofephus  ftill 
Ep.  22,  higher  praifes  in  a  fingle  word,  which  perfectly 
exprefles  his  charadter,  by  calling  him  the  Lh^  of 
the  Greeks. 

After  Jofephus  had  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  Jews,  he  unciertook  the  general 
hiftory  of  that  nation,  beginning  at  the  creation 
of  the  world,  in  order  to  make  known  to  the  whole 
earth  the  wonderful  works  of  God  that  occur  in  it. 
This  he  executed  in  twenty  books,  to  which  he 
gives  the  title  of  Antiquities,  though  he  continues 
them  down  to  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  when 

the 
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the  Jews  revolted.    It  appears  that  he  infcribed 

this  work  to  Epaphroditus,  a  curious  and  learned 

man,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  celebrated  freed- 

man  of  Nero,  that  Domitian  put  to  death  in 

the  year  95.    Jofephus  finifhed  this  work  in  the 

56th  year  of  his  age,  which  was  the  13th  of  Domi-  A.  D.  9^ 

tian's  reign. 

He  declares  in  it  that  he  neither  adds  to,  nor  di- 1"  pr^faL 
miniJhes  any  thing  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
holy  fcriptures,  from  which  he  has  extrafled  what 
he  relates,  till  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonilh  captivity.  But  he  has  not  kept  his 
word  fo  religioufly  as  might  be  defired.  He  in- 
ferts  fome  fafts  which  are  not  in  the  fcripture,  re- 
trenches many  others,  and  difguifes  fome  in  a 
manner ,  that  renders  them  merely  human,  and 
makes  them  lofe  that  divine  air,  that  majefly, 
which  the  fimplicity  of  the  fcripture  gives  them. 
Befides  which,  after  having  related  the  greatefl  of 
God*s  miracles,  he  is  inexcufable  for  often  weaken- 
ing their  authority  by  leaving  every  body  at  li- 
berty to  believe  of  them  as  they  pleafe. 

Jofephus  was  willing  to  annex  the  hiftory  of  his 
own  lite  to  his  Antiquities,  whilfl  there  were  many 
perfons  ftill  in  being,  who  could  have  contradifted 
him,  if  he  had  departed  from  the  truth.  Accord-  ^  j) 
Ingly  it  appears  that  he  wrote  it  prefently  after 
them  ;  and  it  is  taken  as  part  of  the  20th  book  of  his 
Antiquities.  H,e  employs  almoft  all  of  it  in  re- 
lating what  he  did  when  governor  of  Galilee  before 
•"-jhe  arrival  of  Vefpafian. 

As  many  perfons  declared  they  doubted  what 
he  faid  of  the  Jews  in  his-Antiquities,  and  objedl- 
ed,  that,  if  that  nation  were  fo  antient  as  he  made 
it,  other  hiftorians  would  have  fpoke  of  it  he  un- 
dertpok  a  work  not  only  to  prove,  that  many  hif- 
torians had  fpoken  of  the  Jews,  but  to  refute 
all  the  calumnies  vented  againfl  them  by  different 
authors,  and  particularly  Apion,  of  whom  we  have 

fpoke  i 
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fpoke  J  which  occafions  the  whole  work's  being 
ufually  called  Againji  Apion. 

No  writings  were  ever  more  generally  efteemed 
than  thofe  of  Jefephus.  The  tranflation  of  them 
appeared  in  our  language  at  a  time,  when,  for  want 
of  better  books,  romances  were  the  general  ftudy 
of  the  world.  It  contributed  very  much  to  abate 
that  bad  tafte.  And  indeed,  we  may  eafily  con- 
ceive, that  only  perfons  of  a  wrong,  light,  fupern- 
cial  turn  of  mind  could  attach  themfelvcs  to  works, 
that  are  no  more  than  the  idle  imaginations  of  wri- 
ters without  weight  or  authority,  in  preference  to 
hiftories  fo  fine  and  folid  as  thofe  of  Jofephus. 
Truth  alone  is  the  natural  nourilliment  of  the  mind, 
which  muft  be  diftempered  to  prefer,  or  even  com- 
pare, fidtion  and  fable  to  it.' 

SECT.  VII. 
PLUTARCH. 

J)  _  "p  L  U  T  A  R  C  H  was  born  at  Chseronea,  a 
town  of  Bceotia,  five  or  fix  years  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  as  near  as  can  be 
conjeftured.  Bceotia  was  cenfured  by  the  antients 
as  a  country,  that  produced  no  men  of  wit  or  me- 
rit. Plutarch,  not  to  inftance  Pindar  and  Epami- 
nondas,  is  a  good  refutation  of  this  unjuft  pre- 
judice, and  an  evident  proof,  as  he  fays  himfelf, 
that  there  is  no  foil  in  which  genius  and  virtue  can- 
not grow  up. 

He  defcended  from  one  of  the  beft  and  moft 
confiderable  families  of  Chasronea.  The  name  of 
his  father  is  not  known :  he  fpeaks  of  him  as  a 
man  of  great  merit  and  erudition.  His  uncle  was 
called  Lamprias,  of  whom  he  fays,  that  he  was 
very  eloquent,  had  a  fruitful  imagination,  and  ex- 
celled himfelf  when  at  table  with  his  friends.  For 
at  that  time  his  genius  conceived  new  fire,  and  his 

imagi- 
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imagination,  which  was  always  happy,  became 
more  lively  and  abundant :  Plutarch  has  preferved 
this  witty  faying  of  Lamprias  upon  himfelf :  That 
wine  had  the  fafne  effe^  upon  his  wit ^  as  fire  upon 
incenfe  it  made  the  finefi  and  mofi  exqui/ite  parts  of 
it  evaporate, 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  ftudied  philofophy  and 
mathematics  at  Delphi,  under  the  philofopher  Am- 
monius,  during  Nero's  voyage  into  Greece,  at 
which  time  he  might  be  about  feventeen  or  eighteen 
years  old. 

The  talents  of  Plutarch  feem  to  have  difplayed 
themfeves  very  early  in  his  country.  For  whilftPlut.  in 
he  was  very  young,  he  was  deputed  with  another  Moral, 
citizen  upon  an  important  affair  to  the  proconful.  P" 
His  coUegue  having  flopped  on  the  way,  he  went 
forwards  alone,  and  executed  their  joint  commif- 
fion.  At  his  return,  when  he  was  preparing  to 
give  an  account  of  it  to  the  public,  his  fuher 
taking  him  afide  fpoke  to  him  to  this  effed  :  "  In 
"  the  report  you  are  going  to  make,  fon,  take 
*'  care  not  to  fay,  I  went,  I  fpoke,  I  did  thus:  but 
*'  always  fay,  IVe  went,  we  fpoke,  we  did  thus, 
"  giving  your  collegue  a  part  in  all  your  aftions, 
"  that  half  the  fuccefs  may  be  afcribed  to  him, 
"  whom  his  country  honoured  with  an  equal  fliare 
"  in  the  commiffion  :  by  this  means  you  may 
*'  avoid  the  envy,  which  feldom  fails  to  attend  the 
"  glory  of  having  facceeded."  This  is  a  wife  lef- 
fon,  but  feldom  praftifed  by  fuch  as  have  collegues, 
either  in  the  command  of  armies,  public  admi- 
niftrations,  or  in  any  commiffions  whatfoever  in 
which  it  often  happens,  through  a  miftaken  feltV 
love,  and  a  defpicable  and  odious  meannefs  of  fpi- 
rit,  that  men  are  for  arrogating  to  them fe Ives  the 
honour  of  a  fuccefs,  to  which  they  have  only  a 
right  in  common  with  their  collegues.  They  do 
not  refle<ft,  that  glory  generally  follows  thofe  who 
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fly  it,  and  pays  them  back  with  great  intereft  the 
praifes  they  are  willing  to  divide  with  others. 

He  made  many  voyages  into  Italy,  on  what  oc-- 
cafion  is  not  known.  We  can  only  conje6lure 
with  very  good  foundation,  that  the  view  of  car- 
rying on  and  making  his  lives  of  illuftrious  men  as 
compleat  as  polTible,  obliged  him  to  refide  more  at 
Rome,  than  he  would  otherwife  have  done.  What 
he  %s  in  the  life  of  Demofthenes,  ftrengthens  this 
Demoft.  conjedure.  According  to  him,  "  a  man  who  un- 
p.  846.  "  dertakes  to  colled  fads,  and  to  write  an  hiftory 
*'  confifting  of  events,  which  are  neither  in  his 
"  own  hands,  nor  have  happened  in  his  own 
"  country,  but  which  are  foreign,  various,  and 
"  difperfed  here  and  there  in  many  different 

writings  ;  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  fuch  a 
"  man  to  refide  in  a  great  and  populous  city,  where 

good  tafte  in  general  prevails.  Such  a  refidence 
*'  puts  it  mto  his  power  to  have  a  multiplicity  of 
*'  books  at  his  difpofal,  and  to  inform  himfelf,  by 
"  converfation,  of  all  the  particulars  which  have 
"  efcaped  writers,  and  wliich,  from  being  pre- 
"  ferved  in  the  memories  of  men,  have  only  ac- 

quired  the  greater  authority  from  that  kind  of  tra- 
*'  dition.  It  is  the  means  not  to  compofe  a  work 
"  imperfed,  and  defedive  in  its  principal  parts.'* 

It  is  impoflible  to  tell  exadly  when  he  took  thefe 
voyages.  We  can  only  fay  for  certain,  that  he  did 
not  go  to  Rome  for  the  firft  time  till  the  end  of 
Vefpafian's  reign,  and  that  he  went  there  no  more 
after  that  of  Domitian.  For  it  appears,  that  he 
was  fettled  in  his  country  for  good,  a  little  before 
the  latter's  death,  and  that  he  retired  thither  at  the 
age  of  forty-four  or  forty-five. 

His  motive  for  fixing  his  retirement  there  from 
thenceforth,  is  worth  obferving.  /  was  born,  fays 
he,  m  a  very  fmall  city  ;  and  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
ing fvialler,  I  choofe  to  remain  in  it.  And  indeed 
-what  glory  has  he  not  acquired  it !  Cato  of  Utica, 

having 
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having  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  philofo- 
pher  Athenodorus  to  go  with  him  from  Afia  to 
Rome,  was  fo  much  pleafed  with,  and  fo  proud  of 
that  conqueft,  that  he  confidered  it  as  a  greater, 
more  glorious,  and  more  ufeful  exploit,  than  thofc 
of  Lucullus  and  Pompey,  who  had  triumphed  over 
the  nations  and  empires  of  the  Eaft.  If  a  ftranger, 
famous  for  his  wifdom,  can  do  fo  much  honour  to 
a  city  of  which  he  is  not  a  native,  how  much  muft 
a  great  philofopher,  a  great  author,  exalt  the  city 
that  produced  him,  and  in  which  he  choofes  to  end 
his  days,  tho*  he  could  find  greater  advantages  elfe- 
where.    Mr.  Dacier  fays  with  reafon,  that  nothing 
ought  to  do  Plutarch  more  honour  than  this  love 
and  tendernefs  which  he  expreffed  for  Chaeronea. 
We  every  day  fee  people  quit  their  country  to  make 
their  fortunes,  and  aggrandize  themfelves ;  but  none 
who  renounce  their  ambition,  to  make,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  fay  fo,  the  fortune  of  their  country. 

Plutarch  has  rendered  his  very  famous.  Hardly 
any  body  remembers  that  Chsronea  was  the  place 
where  Philip  gained  the  great  viftory^  over  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians,  which  made  him  mafter 
of  Greece  but  multitudes  fay,  it  was  there  Plu- 
tarch was  born,  it  was  there  he  ended  his  days, 
and  wrote  moft  of  thofe  fine  works  that  will  be 
of  eternal  ufe  and  inftrudtion  to  mankind. 

During  his  ftay  at  Rome,  his  houfe  was  always 
full  of  the  lovers  of  learning,  amongft  whom  were 
the  greateft  perfonages  of  the  city,  who  went  thi- 
ther to  hear  his  difcourfes  upon  the  different  fub- 
jeds  of  philofophy.  In  thofe  times,  the  principal 
perfons  of  the  ftate,  and  the  emperors  themfelves, 
thought  it  for  their  honour,  and  made  it  their 
pleafure,  to  be  prefent  at  the  lectures  of  the  great 
philofophers  and  famous  rhetoricians.  We  may 
judge  of  the  paffion  with  which  thefe  public  dilTer- 
tations  of  Plutarch  were  heard,  and  of  the  atten- 
tion of  his  auditors,  from  what  he  tells  us  himfelf 

in 
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Pag  522.  in  his  treatife  upon  curiofity.  ^«  Formerly  a£ 
"  Rome,  fays  he,  when  I  was  fpeaking  in  pub- 
"  lie,  Arulenus  Rufticus,  whom  Domitian  after- 
*'  wards  put  to  death  through  enVy  of  his  glory^ 
"  was  one  of  my  hearers.  Whilft  I  was  in  the 
*'  midft  of  my  difcourfe,  an  oMcer  came  in,  and 
"  delivered  him  a  letter  from  Casfar^  ( probably 
"  Vefpafian.)  The  aflembly  kept  a  profound  filence 
"  at  firft,  and  I  flopped  to  give  him  time  to  read 
"  his  letter  :  but  he  would  not ;  and  did  not  open 
"  it  till  I  had  done,  and  the  affembly  was  difmif- 
"  fed."  This  was  perhaps  carrying  deference  for 
the  orator  a  little  too  far.  A  fault  not  very  com- 
mon, with  the  excufe  of  a  very  laudable  principle! 

Plutarch's  differtations  were  always  in  Greek. 
For,  though  the  Latin  tongue  was  uled  throughout 
the  empire,  he  did  not  underftand  it  well  enough 

Pag.  846.  to  fpeak  it.  He  tells  us  himfelf,  in  the  life  of  De- 
mofthenes,  that  during  his  refidence  at  Rome,  the 
public  affairs,  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  the 
number  of  perfons  that  came  every  day  to  enter- 
tain themfelves  with  philofophy,  did  not  afford 
him  time  for  learning  it ;  that  he  did  not  begin  to 
read  the  writings  of  the  Romans  till  very  late  ;  and 
that  the  terms  of  that  language  did  not  ferve  fo 
much  to  make  him  underfland  the  fads,  as  the 
knowledge  he  had  before  of  the  fafts,  to  make  him 
underftand  the  terms.  But  the  Greek  tongue  was 
well  known  at  Rome,  and,  properly  fpeaking,  was 
even  the  language  of  the  fciences,  witnefs  the  works 
of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  wrote  his 
admirable  reflexions  in  Greek.  This  want  of 
knowing  the  Latin  tongue  made  Plutarch  commit 
fome  faults,  which  are  to  be  obferved  in  his 
writings. 

He  had  the  mofl  confiderable  offices  in  his  coun- 
try :  for  he  was  Archon,  that  is,  principal  magif- 
trate.  But  he  had  paffcd  through  inferior  employ- 
ments before,  and  had  adled  in  them  with  the  fame 

care. 
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Care,  application,  and  fatisfadion  of  the  public, 

as  he  did  afterwards  in  the  moft  important.  He  was  in  Moral. 

convinced,  and  taught  others  by  his  example,  thatp-  8i  i. 

the  employments  with  which  our  country  thinks  fit 

to  charge  us,  however  low  they  may  feem,  reflect 

no  diflionour  upon  us,  and  that  it  depends  on  a 

-man  of  worth  and  fenfe  to  make  them  noble,  by 

the  manner  in  which  he  acquits  himfelf  of  them  ; 

and  this  he  proves  by  the  example  of  Epaminon- 

das. 

As  Plutarch  pundually  difcharged  all  the  duties 
of  civil  life,  and  was  at  the  fime  time  a  good  fon^ 
a  good  brother,  father,  hufbind,  mafter  and  citi- 
zen ;  he  had  the  pleafure  in  confequence  to  find  in 
his  domeftic  affairs,  and  throughout  his  family,  all 
the  peace  and  fatisfadion  he  could  defire  :  a  feli- 
city not  very  common,  and  the  efi?e£i:  of  a  wife, 
moderate,  and  obliging  fpirit.  He  fpeaks  much  Q^^^^j 
in  favour  of  his  brothers,  fillers,  and  wife.  She  uxor"  p."^' 
was  defcended  from  the  befl  families  of  Cha^ronea,  6og,  &c. 
and  was  efleemed  a  model  of  prudence,  mode'ily, 
and  virtue  :  her  name  was  Timoxena.  He  had 
four  fens  fucceffively  by  her,  and  one  daughter. 
He  loft  two  of  the  firft,  and  after  them  the  daugh- 
ter at  two  years  of  age.  We  have  his  letter'^of 
confolation  to  his  wife  upon  the  death  of  this 
thWd. 

He  had  a  nephew,  called  Scxtus^  a  philofopher 
of  iuch  great  learning  and  reputation,  that  he  was 
fent  for  to  Rome  to  teach  the  emperor  Marcus  Au- 
l-elius  the  Grecian  literature.  I'hat  emperor  men- 
tions him  much  for  his  honour  in  the  firft  book  of 
his  refledions.  Sextus,  fays  he,  iai/gk  me  hy  his 
exainple  to  be  mild  and  obliging^  to  govern  my  hcuje 
as  a  good  father  of  a  family,  to  have  a  grave  fim- 
plicity  without  affectation,  to  endeavour  to  find 
out  and  prevent  the  defires  and  wants  of  ?ny  friends, 
to  bear  the  ignorant  and  p-efuming,  who  [peak  with- 
out thinking  of  what  they  fay^  and  to  adapt  rnyfelf  to 
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the  under/landing  of  all  men,  &c.  Thefe  are  all  ex- 
cellent  qualities,  efpecially  that  which  induced  him 
to  find  out  and  prevent  the  deftres  and  wants  of  hts 
friends,  becaufe  it  fhews,  that  Marcus  Aurelius 
knew  the  effential  duty  of  a  prince,  which  is  to  be 
fully  convinced  within  himfelf,  that,  as  a  prince, 
he  is  born  for  others,  and  not  others  for  him.  As 
much  maybe  faidof  all  perfons  in  place  and  au- 

^^Tt^i^  time  to  proceed  to  the  works  of  Plutarch. 
They  are  divided  into  two  clafles,  the  Lives  of  il- 
luftrious  men,  and  his  Morals. 

In  the  latter  there  arc  a  great  number  of  curious 
fads  not  to  be  found  elfewhere,  with  very  ufeful 
leflbns  both  for  the  conduft  of  private  life,  and  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  and  even  admira- 
ble principles  concerning  the  divinity,  providence, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  but  with  a  mix- 
ture every  where  of  the  abfurd  and  ridiculous  opi- 
nions, which  we  find  in  almoft  all  the  pagans. 
The  ignorance  alfo  of  true  phyfics  renders  the 
reading  of  many  of  thefe  trads  tedious  and  dif- 
agreeable.  . 

The  moft  efteemed  part  of  Plutarch's  works  is 
his  lives  of  illuftrious  men,  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whom  he  matches  as  near  as  pofTible  and  compares 
too-ether.  We  have  not  all  he  compofed  at  leaft 
fixteen  of  them  being  loil.  Thofe,  of  which  the 
lofs  is  moft  to  be  regretted,  are  the  lives  of  Epami- 
nondas  and  the  two  Scipios  Jfricani.  The  compa- 
rifons  of  Themiftocles  and  Camillus,  of  Pyrrhus 
and  Marius,  of  Phocion  and  Cato,  and  of  Csfar 
and  Alexander,  are  alfo  wanting. 

It  would  not  be  furprizing  if  a  man  of  fine  talte 
and  judgment  were  afked,  which  of  all  the  books 
of  profane  antiquity  he  would  preferve,  if  he  had 
the  choice  of  faving  only  one  of  them  from  being 
burnt  with  all  the  refl ;  we  ought  not  to  wonder  I 
iay,  if  fuch  a  man  pitched  upon  Plutarch's  hves. 
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it  is  not  only  the  moft  accomplifhed  work  wd 
have,  but  the  moft  proper  for  forming  men  either 
tor  pubhc  affairs  and  functions  abroad,  or  for  pri-^ 
vate  and^domeftic  life.    Plutarch  does  not  fuffer 
himfelf,  like  the  generality  of  hiftorians,  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  fplendor  of  adioiis,  which  make  a 
great  deal  of  noife,  and  attrad  the  admiration  of 
the  vulgar,  and  the  many.    Heufually  judges  of 
things  by  what  conftitutes  their  real  value.  The  wife 
refleaions,  which  he  fcatters  every  where  in  his 
writings,  accuftom  his  readers  to  think  in  the  fame 
mannerj  and  teach  them  wherein  true  greatnefs  and 
folid  glory  confift.    He  inHexibly  denies  thofe  ex- 
alted attHbutes  to  every  thing  that  does  not  bear  the 
ftamp  of  juftice,  truth,  goodnels,  humanity,  love 
of  the  public,  and  has  only  the  appearances  of 
them.    He  does  not  ftop  at  the  exterior  and  glit- 
tering adions,  in  which  princes,  conquerors,  and 
the  other  great  ones  of  the  earth,  intent  upon  ac- 
quiring themfelves  names,  play  each  their  part  up- 
on the  ftage  of  the  world,  where  they  exhibit,  to 
ufe  the  cxpreffion,  a  tranfitory  and  affumed  cha- 
racter, and  fticceed  in  the  counterfeit  for  a  time 
He  unmafks,  and  divefts,  them  of  all  the  foreicrn 
glare  and  difguife  that  furround  them  ;  he  fhews 
them  as  they  are  in  themfelves    and  to  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  efcape  his  piercing  fight,  he  fol- 
lows them  with  his  reader  into  the  moft  fecret  re- 
ceffes  of  their  houfes,  examines  them,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  in  their  difhabilie,  liftens  to  their  moft  fa- 
miliar converfations,  confiders  them  at  table  where 
Gonitraint  feldom  comes,  and  even  at  play,  where 
difguife  is  ftill  more  unufual.    Thefe  are  the  Quali- 
ties in  which  Plutarch  is  wonderful,  and  which  iri 
my  opinion  are  too  much  negledled  by  modem 
hiftorians,  who  fhun  particulars  of  a  common  na-^ 
ture  as  low  and  trivial,  which  however  Ihew  the 
eharaders  of  men  better  than  more  great  and  ela- 
ring  circumftances.    Thefe  details  are  fo  far  fmm 
^  2  diminiftiinff 
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diminilliing  the  merit  of  Plutarch's  lives,  that  they 
are  direftly  what  renders  them  at  the  fame  time 
more  agreeable,  and  more  ufeful. 

The  reader  will  permit  me  to  give  an  inftance 
of  this  kind  of  aftions  in  this  place.  I  have  al- 
ready cited  it  in  my  treatife  upon  the  ftudy  of  po- 
lite learning,  in  that  part  of  it  where  I  examine  in 
what  true  greatnefs  confifts. 

The  marfhal  Turenne  never  fet  out  for  the  ar- 
my, without  having  firft  ordered  all  his  tradefmen 
to  be  directed  to  deliver  in  their  bills  to  his  fteward. 
His  reafon  for  it  was,  becaufe  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  lliould  return  from  the  field.    This  cir- 
cumftance  may  appear  little  and  low  to  fome  peo- 
ple, and  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  hiftory  of  fo 
great  a  man  as  that  marlhal.    Plutarch  would  not 
have  thought  fo    and  I  am  convinced,  that  the 
author  of  the  new  life  of  that  prince,  who  is  a  man 
of  fenfe  and  judgment,  would  not  have  omitted  it, 
if  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  For  indeed  it  ar- 
gues a  fund  of  goodnefs,  equity,  humanity,  and  even 
religion,  which  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  great 
lords,  who  are  top  apt  to  be  infenfible  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  artifan  and  the  poor,  the  payment  of 
whom  however  deferred  only  a  few  days,  accord- . 
ing  to  the  holy  fcripture,  cries  for  vengeance  to 
heaven,  and  does  not  fail  to  obtain  it. 

As  to  the  ft yle  of  Plutarch,  his  didion  is  nei- 
ther pure  nor  elegant  :  but  to  make  us  amends  it 
has  a  wonderful  force  and  energy  in  painting  the 
moft  lively  images  in  few  words,  in  venting  the 
Iharpeft  and  moft  piercing  things,  and  in  expref- 
fing  noble  and  fublime  thoughts.  He  frequendy 
enough  makes  ufe  of  comparifons,  which  throw 
abundance  of  grace  and  light  into  his  narrations 
and  reflexions ; .  and  has  harangues  of  inimitable 
beauty,  almoft  always  in  the  ftrong  and  vehement 
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The  beauties  of  this  author  muft  be  very  folid, 
and  bear  much  of  the  ftamp  of  good  tafte  in  them, 
to  make  themfelves  fo  perceptible  as  they  ftill  are 
in  the  old  French  of  Amiot.  But  I  miftake.  That 
old  French  has  an  air  of  freflinels,  a  fpirit  in  it, 
that  feems  to  make  it  bloom  and  grow  young 
again  every  day.  Hence  it  is  that  very  good  judges 
choofe  rather  to  ufe  the  tranflation  of  Amiot,  than 
to  tranflate  the  pafBiges  they  quote  from  Plutarch 
themfelves,  not  believing  (fays  Mr.  Racine  *)  them- 
felves capable  of  equalling  the  beauties  of  it.  I  never 
read  it,  without  regretting  the  lofs  of  abundance 
of  happy  terms  and  expreffions  in  that  old  lan- 
guage, which  have  almoft  as  much  energy  as  thofe 
of  Plutarch.  We  fuffer  our  language  to  impo- 
verifh  iifelf  every  day,  inftead  of  being  ftudious, 
after  the  example  of  our  neighbours  the  Englifli, 
of  difcoveries  to  inrich  it.  It  is  faid  that  our  ladies, 
out  of  too  much  delicacy,  are  partly  the  caufe  of 
that  dearth,  to  which  our  language  is  in  danger  of 
being  reduced.  This  would  be  very  wrong,  and 
they  ought  rather  to  favour  with  their  fuSrages, 
which  would  bring  over  abundance  of  followers, 
the  prudent  boldnefs  of  writers  of  a  certain  rank 
and  merit;  who,  on  their  fide,  fhould  affume 
more  boldnefs,  and  venture  more  new  words 
than  they  do,  but  always  with  judicious  referve 
and  difcretion. 

We  are  however  obliged  to  Mr.  Dacier  for  hay- 
ing fubftituted  a  new  tranflation  of  Plutarch's 
lives  to  that  of  Amiot,  and  for  having  thereby 
enabled  much  greater  numbers  to  read  them.  It 
might  have  been  more  elegant  and  more  laboured. 
But  to  carry  a  work  of  fo  vaft  an  extent  to  its  ulti- 
mate perfeftion,  would  require  the  whole  life  of  an 
author. 


*  In  the  preface  to  his  Mithridates. 

M  3  4  R  R  I  A  N. 
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A  R  R  I  A  N. 

A  R  R  I A  N  was  of  Nicomedia.  His  learning 
and  eloquence,  which  acquired  him  the  title  of  the 
new  Xcnophon,  raifed  him  to  the  higheft  digni- 
ties, and  even  t^e  confulfhip,  at  Rome.  There  is 
reafon  to  believe  him  the  fame  Arrian,  who  go- 
verned Cappadocia  in  the  latter  part  of  Adrian'? 
reign,  and  repulfed  the  Alans.  He  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  tirne  pf  Adrian,  Antoninus,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

He  was  the  difciple  of  Epictetus,  the  moft  cele- 
brated philofopher  of  that  time.  He  wrote  a  work 
upon  the  converfations  of  EpiSletus  in  eight  books, 
pf  which  we  have  only  the  four  firft,  and  com^ 
pofed  many  other  treatifes. 

His  feyen  books  upon  the  expeditions  of  Ale??- 
ander  are  come  down  to  us  ;  an  hiftory  the  more 
valuable,  as  we  have  it  from  a  writer,  who  w^s 
both  a  warrior,  and  a  good  politician.  Photius 
accordingly  gives  him  the  praife  of  having  wrote 
the  life  of  that  conqueror  better  than  any  body. 
We  have  from  that  critic  an  abridgment  of  the 
lives  of  Alexander's  fuccefTors,  which  Arrian  alfo 
wrote  in  ten  books.  He  adds,  that  the  fame  au- 
thor compofed  a  book  upon  India  ;  and  it  is  ftill 
extant,  but  has  been  made  the  eighth  book  of  the 
jiiftory  of  Alexander. 

He  alfo  wrote  a  dtfcription  of  the  coafts  of  the 
Euxine  fea.  Another  is  afcribed  to  him  upon 
thofe  of  the  Red  fea,  that  is  to  fay  the  eaftern 
coafts  of  Africa,  and  thofe  of  Afia  as  far  as  India. 
But  this  feems  to  be  a  more  antient  author's,  co- 
femporary  with  Pliny  the  naturalift. 

iE^  L  l  A  N.    {Claudius  JElianus.) 

^  L  I  A  N  was  of  Prgenefle,  but  pafiTpd  the 
grcaLcIt  part  qf  his  life  at  Rome  ;  for  which  rcafpr^ 
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he  calls  himfelf  a  Roman.  He  wrote  a  little  work 

in  fourteen  books,  intituled,  Hi/lorics  varies,  that 

is  to  fay,  Mifcellaneous  Hijlories  ;  and  another  in  fe- 

venteen  books  upon  the  Hiftory  of  Animals.  We 

have  a  treatife  in  Greek  and  Latin  upon  the  order 

obferved  by  the  Greeks  in  drawing  up  armies,  in- 

fcribed  to  Adrian,  and  compofed  by  one  of  the 

name  of  iElian.    All  thefe  works  may  be  the 

fame  author's,  who  is  believed  the  perfon  whofc 

eloquence  Martial  praifes  in  one  of  his  epigrams.    Lib.  1 2. 

Epig.  24. 

A  P  P  I  A  N. 

Appian  was  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  Adrian  and  Antoninus.  He 
pleaded  fome  time  at  Rome,  and  was  afterwards 
comptroller  of  the  Imperial  domains. 

He  wrote  the  Roman  hiftory,  not  in  the  order 
of  time  like  Livy,  but  making  each  nation  fub- 
jefted  by  the  Romans  a  work  apart,  and  relating 
events  as  they  happened  to  each  feparately.  Ac- 
cordingly  his  defign  was  to  write  an  exadt  hiftory 
of  the  Romans,  and  of  all  the  provinces  of  their 
empire,  down  to  Auguftus  •,  and  fometimes  he 
went  alfo  as  low  as  to  Trajan.  Photius  fpeaks  of 
twenty-four  books  of  it,  though  when  he  wrote, 
he  had  not  feen  all  thofe  which  Appian  mentions 
in  his  preface. 

We  have  at  prefent  the  hiftory  of  the  wars  of 
Africa,  Syria,  Parthia,  Mithridates,  Iberia  or 
Spain,  and  Hannibal ;  fome  fragments  of  thofe  of 
Illyria-,  five  books  of  the  civil  wars  inftead  of 
eight  mentioned  by  Photius,  and  fome  fragments 
of  feveral  others,  extradted  by  Mr.  Valois  out  of 
the  coUedions  of  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
with  extradls  of  the  like  nature  from  Polybius,  and 
feveral  other  hiftorians. 

Photius  obferves,  that  this  author  has  an  ex. 
treme  paftion  for  the  truth  of  hiftory  •,  that  none 
teach  the  ^rt  pf  war  better    and  that  his  ftyle  is 
M  4.  dmple 
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fimple  and  void  of  fuperfluity,  but  lively  and  vi- 
gorous. In  his  harfingues  he  gives  his  reader  ex- 
cellent models  of  condud,  eldier  for  reanimating 
troops  when  difcouraged,  or  for  appeafmg  them 
when  mutinous  and  violent.  He  borrows  many 
things  from  Polybius,  and  often  copies  Plutarch. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS. 

Diogenes  Laertius  lived  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus,  or  foon  after.  Otl^ers  place  him  in 
the  reign  of  Severus  and  his  fucceflbrs.  Ke  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  philofophers  in  ten  books,  and 
carefully  relates  their  opinions  and  apophthegms. 
This  work  is  of  great  ufe  for  knowing  the  different 
feels  of  the  ancient  philofophers. 

The  furname  of  Laertius  ufually  given  him, 
probably  implies  his  country,  which  was  perhaps 
the  fortrefs  or  city  of  Laertia  in  G'ilicia. 

We  find  by  his  writings,  that  after  having  well 
ftudied  hiftory  and  the  maxims  of  the  philofo- 
^  phers,  he  embraced  the  fed:  of  the  Epicureans,  the 

iartheft  from  truth,  and  the  moft  contrary  tq 
virtue,  of  them  all. 

DION  CASSIUS.  {Cocceius  or  Cocceianus.) 

Dion  was  of  Nica^a  in  Bithynia.    He  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Commodus,  Perti- 
nax,  Severus,  Giracalla,  Macrinus,  Heliogabalus, 
and  Alexander,  who  all  had  a  very  high  regard 
ibr  him,  and  confided  the  moft  important  offices 
A.p.  229.  and  governments  of  the  empire  to  his  care.  Alex- 
ander nominated-  him  conful  for  the  fecond  time. 
After  this  confulfhip,  he  obtained  permiffion  to 
retire,  and  pafs  the  reft  of  his  life  iji  his  own  coun- 
try, upon  account  of  his  infirmities. 
Suid.         He  wrote  the  whole  Roman  hiftory  fi"om  the 
fhou      arriyal  of  ^neas  in  Italy  tq  the  rdgn  of  the  em- 
peror 
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peror  Alexander  in  eight  Decads,  or  fourfcore 
books.    He  tells  us  himfelf,  that  he  employed  ten  Dio.  1. 72. 
years  in  coUeding  materials  of  all  that  pafled  from  P-  ^^9- 
the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Severus, 
and  twelve  years  more  in  compofing  his  hiftory 
down  to  that  of  Commodus.   He  afterwards  added  Id.  1.  80. 
to  it  that  of  the  other  emperors,  with  as  much  ex-  P-  9i7- 
aftnefs  as  he  could,  to  the  death  of  Heliogabalus, 
and  a  finiple  abridgment  of  the  eight  firft  years  of 
Alexander,  becaufe  from  having  been  little  in 
Italy  during  that  time,  it  had  not  been  in  his  power 
to  know  fo  well  how  things  had  palTed. 

Photius  obferves  that  his  ftyle  is  lofty,  and 
adapted  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  fubjeft  :  that  his 
terms  are  magnificent,  and  that  his  phrafes  and 
manner  of  writing  have  the  air  of  antiquity  :  that 
he  has  taken  Thucydides  for  his  model,  whom  he 
imitates  excellently  in  the  turn  of  his  narration  and 
harangues,  and  has  followed  him  in  all  things,  ex- 
icept  in  being  more  clear.  This  praife  is  much  in 
Dion's  favour,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does 
not  a  little  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth. 

VofTius  fays,  and  Lepfius  had  thought  the  fame 
before  him,  that  this  hiftorian  is  unpardonable  for 
not  having  known  how  to  efteem  virtue  according 
to  its  value,  and  for  having  cenfured  the  greateft 
men  of  antiquity,  as  Cicero,  Brutus,  CafTius,  and 
Seneca,  either  out  of  malignity  of  mind,  or  cor- 
ruption of  manners  and  judgment.  That  he  did 
fo  is  certain  and  whatever  his  motives  were,  the 
thing  in  itfelf  can  never  be  for  his  honour. 

He  compofed,  as  we  have  faid,  fourfcore  books 
of  the  Roman  hiilory  but  only  a  very  fmall  part 
of  that  great  work  is  come  down  to  us.  For  the 
firfl  thirty-four  books  are  loft,  with  the  greateft 
part  of  the  thirty-fifth,  except  fome  fragments. 
The  twenty  that  follow,  from  the  end  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  to  the  fifty-fourth,  are  the  part  that  rernain 
entire.  VqITius  believes  that  tlie  fix  following, 
2  which 
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which  come  down  to  the  death  of  Claudius,  are 
alfo  perfedt.  But  Bucherius  maintains,  that  they 
are  much  otherwife ;  which  feeras  very  probable. 
We  have  only  fome  fragments  of  the  laft  twenty. 

This  defedt  is  fomething  fupplied  by  an  abridg- 
ment of  Dion  from  the  thirty-fifth  book,  the  time 
of  Pompey,  to  the  end,  compofed  by  Johannes 
Xiphilinus,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in  the  ele- 
venth century.  This  epitome  is  found  to  be  fufH- 
ciendy  jufl,  Xiphilinus  having  added  nothing  to 
Dion,  except  in  fome  very  few  places,  where  it 
was  neceffary,  and  having  generally  made  ufe  of 
his  own  words.  The  hiflory  of  Zonarus  may  alfo 
be  called  an  abridgment  of  Dion  :  for  he  follows 
him  faithfully,  and  fometimes  informs  us  of  things 
omitted  by  Xiphilinus. 

H  E  R  O  D  I  A  N. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  life  of  Herodian,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  of  Alexandria,  the  fon  of  a  Rhe- 
torician named  Apollonius  Dyfcolos,  or  the  Rigid, 
and  that  he  followed  his  father's  profefTion.  He  is 
much  known  by  his  hiflory  of  the  emperors  in 
eight  books  from  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius  to  thofe 
of  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  He  alTures  us  himfelf, 
that  his  hiftory  of  thofe  fixty  years,  is  that  of  his 
own  times,  and  what  he  had  feen  himfelf.  He 
had  borne  different  offices  both  in  the  court,  and 
civil  government  of  Rome,  which  had  given 
him  a  fhare  in  feveral  of  the  events  which  he 
relates. 

As  to  his  hiftory,  Photius  judges  much  in  his 
favour.  For  he  tells  us  that  it  is  perfpicuous,  lofty 
and  agreeable;  that  his  didion  is  juft  and  fo- 
ber,  obferving  the  medium  between  the  affedled 
elegance  of  fuch  as  difdain  fimple  and  natural 
beauties,  and  the  low  and  languid  exprefTion  of 

thofe. 
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thofe,  who  either  do  not  know,  or  defpife,  the 
delicacy  and  refinements  of  art ;  that  he  does  not 
aim  at  a  falfe  agreeable  by  multiplying  words  or 
things,  and  omits  nothing  neceflary  ;  in  a  word, 
that  he  gives  place  to  few  authors  for  all  the  beau- 
ties of  hiftory.  Politian's  tranOation  of  Herodian's 
work  happily  fuftains,  and  almoft  equals  the  ele- 
gance of  the  original.  The  French  verfion  of  it, 
which  the  Abbe  Mongaut  has  given  the  public, 
rifes  much  upon  the  Latin, 

E  U  N  A  P  I  U  S. 

E  u  N  A  p  I  u  s  was  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  and  came  A.I>  363- 
to  Athens  at  the  age  of  fixteen.    He  ftudied  elo- 
quence under  Proaerefus  the  Chriftian  fcphift,  and 
rnagic  under  Chryfantus,  who  had  married  his 
coufm.    Eunapius's  lives  of  the  fophifts  of  the 
fourth  century  is  extant.    There  is  abundance  of 
circumftances  in  it  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  that 
time.    He  begins  with  Plotinus,  who  appeared  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  goes  on  to 
Porphyrius,  Jamblichus,  and  his  difciples,  upon 
whom  he  expatiates  particularly.    He  alfo  wrote 
an  hiftory  of  the  Emperors  in  fourteen  books, 
which  began  in  the  year  268,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius the  fucceflbr  of  Gallienus,  and  ended  at  the 
death  of  Eudoxia  the  wife  of  Arcadius.  Some 
fragments  of  this  hiftory  have  been  preferved  in 
the  extracts  of  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus  upon 
embaflies,  and  in  Suidas.    We  find  in  them,  that 
he  was  exceedingly  exafperated  againft  the  Chri- 
ftian emperors,  and  cfpecially  againft  Conftantine. 
The  fame  fpleen  is  obferved  to  prevail  in  his  lives 
of  the  fophifts,  efpecially  againft  the  monks.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  a  magician  was  an  enemy  to  the 
Qhriftian  religion. 


%  OSIMUS 
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Z  O  S  T  M  U  S. 

A.  D.  Z  OS  I M US,  Count  and  Advocate  Fifcal,  lived 
4' 5-  in  the  time  of  Theodofius  the  younger.  He  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  emperors  in  fix  books. 
The  firft,  which  contains  the  fucceffion  of  thofe 
princes  from  Auguftus  down  to  Probus,  (  for  what 
relates  to  Dioclefian  is  loft)  is  extremely  abridged. 
The  other  five  are  more  difflife,  efpecially  to°the 
time  of  Theodofius  the  Great  and  his  children.  He 
goes  no  farther  than'  the  fecond  fiege  of  Rome  by 
AJaric.  The  end  of  the  fixth  book  is  wanting. 
Photius  praifes  his  ftyle.  He  %s  that  Zofimus 
has  almoft  only  copied  and  abridged  Eunapius's 
hiftory  which  perhaps  occafioned  its  being  loft. 
He  is  no  lefs  exafperated  than  the  other  againft 
tlie  Chriftian  emperors. 

PHOTIUS. 

Photius,  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  lived 
in  the  ninth  century.  He  was  a  perfon  of  immenfe 
erudition,  and  of  ftill  vafter  ambition,  which  hur- 
ried him  into  horrible  excefifes,  and  occafioned  in- 
finite troubles  in  the  church.  Bat  that  is  foreign 
to  our  prefent  fubjed, 

I  have  placed  him  amongft  the  Greek  hiftorians, 
and  fhall  conclude  my  account  of  them  with  him, 
not  becaufe  he  compofed  an  hiftory  in  form,  but  be- 
caufe,  in  one  of  his  works,  he  has  given  us  extrafts 
from  a  great  number  of  hiftorians,  of  whom  many, 
without  him,  would  be  almoft  entirely  unknown, 
M«....'?.bA«»  .This  work  is  intitled  Bibliotheca,  or  Library,  and 
mdeed  it  merits  that  name.  Photius  examines  al- 
moft three  hundred  authors  in  it,  and  tells  us  their 
names,  countries,  times  when  they  lived,  works 
they  compofed,  judgment  to  be  pafi:ed  on  them  in 
relpea  to  ftyle  and  character  ;  and  fom.etimes  even 

gives 
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gives  us  extracts  of"  confiderable  length,  or  abridg- 
ments from  them,  which  are  to  be  found  only  in 
this  work.  From  hence  we  may  judge  of  how 
great  value  he  is  to  us. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  Latin  Hijlorians. 

I Shall  not  fay  much  upon  the  feeble  beginnings, 
and,  to  ufe  the  exprelTion,  the  infancy  of  the 
Roman  hiftory.  Every  body  knows  that  it  con- 
fifted  at  firft:  only  of  fimple  notes  or  memoran- 
dums drawn  up  by  the  *  Pontifex  maxi?nus,  who  re- 
gularly fet  down  every  year  whatever  palTed  of 
moft  confiderable  in  the  ftate,  either  in  war  or 
peace  ;  and  this  cuftom,  eftablifhed  very  early 
at  Rome,  fubfifted  to  the  time  of  P.  Mucins  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  year  of 
Rome  629,  or  631.  The  name  of  the  Great  An- 
nals were  given  to  thefe  memoirs. 

We  may  fuppofe,  that  in  thofe  early  times  thele 
records  were  wrote  in  a  very  fimple  and  even  grofs 
ftyle.  The  -f-  pontiffs  contented  themfelves  with 
fetting  down  the  principal  events,  the  times  and 
places  wherein  they  happened,  the  names  and  con- 
dition of  the  perfons  who  had  the  greateft  fhare  in 
them,  in  a  plain  manner  without  regard  to  orna- 
ment. 

*  Erat  hiftoria  nihil  aliud  tnaximi  nominantur.  Ck,  1.  2. 
nil!  Annalium  confeftio  :  ciijus  deOrat.  n.  52. 
rei,  memorixque  publicse  re-  f  Sine  uUis  ornamentis  mo- 
tinendse  caufa,  ab  initio  rerum  mimenta  folum  temporuni,  ho- 
Romanarum  ufque  ad  P.  Mu  minum,  locorum,  geftarumque 
cium  Pontificem  maximum  res  rerum  reliquerunt-  Non  ex- 
omnes  fingulorum  annorum  ornatores  rerum,  fed  tantum- 
niandabat  .liteiisPontitex  max-  modo  narratores  fuerunt.  Ibid. 
imus  — qui  etiam  nunc  y/w/fl/f'^    n.  54. 
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However  rude  and  imperfed  thefe  annals  were^ 
they  were  of  great  importance  ;  becaufe  there  were 
no  other  monuments  to  preferve  the  memory  of  all 
that  pafTed  at  Rome ;  and  it  was  a  ||  great  lofs, 
when  moft  of  them  were  deftroyed  at  the  burn- 
ing of  the  city  by  the  Gauls. 

Some  years  after  hiftory  began  to  quit  this  gfofs 
antique  garb,  and  to  appear  in  public  with  more 
decency.  The  poets  were  the  firft  who  conceived 
thedefign  of  improving  and  adorning  it.  N^- 
V  I  u  s  compofed  a  poem  upon  the  firft  Punic  war, 
and  E  N  N  I  u  s  wrote  the  annals  of  Rome  m  he- 
roic verfe. 

Hiftory  at  length  affumed  a  regular  form,  and 
appeared  in  profe.  Q^Fabius  Pictor  is  the 
moft^  antient  of  the  Latin  hiftorians  :  he  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.  L.  C  i  n  c  i  u  s 
Liv.  I.  21.  Alimentus  was  his  cotemporary.  Livy  cites  them 
both  with  praife.  It  is  believed  that  they  wrote 
their  hiftones  firft  in  Greek,  and  then  in  Latin. 
Cincius  certainly  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Gorgias  the 
celebrated  rhetorician  in  the  latter  language. 

C  A  T  o  the  Cenfor  (  M.  fortius  Cato )  has  a 
jufter  title  than  them  to  the  name  of  Latin  hifto- 
rian  :  for  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote  his  hiftory  in 
that  tongue.    It  confifted  of  feven  books,  and  was 
Cornel.    '^'^^^^^^^  Origims,  becaufe  in  the  fecond  and  third 
Nepos.  in  books  he  related  the  origin  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
fragm.     We  find  that  Cicero  fet  a  great  value  on  this  hifto- 
In  Brut,  ^'''^  '^^^^  Origines  ejus  (  Catonis  )  quern  jiorem^ 

n.  66.  '  lumen  eloqiienticB  non  habent  P  But  upon 

Brutus's  judging  this  praife  exceffive,  he  put  a  re- 
ftridion  to  it  by  adding.  That  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  the  writings  of  Cato,  and  the  ftrokes  of  his 

II  Si  qux  in  commentariis    incenfa  urbe  pleraque  interie- 
Pontificum,    alijfgue  publicis    runt.    Liv.  1.  6.  n.  J. 
privati^ue  erant  monumentis, 

pencilj 
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pencil,  but  a  certain  lively  glow  of  colours,  not  dif- 
covered  in  his  time  :  Intelliges  nihil  illius  lineamen-  Ibid.  n. 
tis  nift  eorum  ■pigmentormiy  quceiwuenta  nondum  erani,  ^S^- 
jiorem  ts?  colorem  defuijfe. 

L.  Piso  Frugi,  furnamed  Calpurnius,  is 
alfo  cited  amongft  thofe  antient  hiftorians.  He  was 
tribune  of  the  people  in  the  confulfhip  of  Cenfori- 
nus  and  Manlius,  in  the  605th  year  of  Rome.  He 
was  alfo  feveral  times  conful.  He  was  a  civilian, 
orator,  and  hiftorian  and  had  compofed  ha- 
rangues, which  were  no  longer  in  being  in  Cicero's 
time,  with  annals,  of  a  ilyle  mean  enongh  in  that 
orator's  opinion.  Pliny  fpeaks  more  advantagi- 
oufly  of  them. 

The  *  true  character  of  all  thefc  writers  was 
great  fimplicity.  They  did  not  yet  know  what 
delicacy,  beauty,  and  ornament  of  fpeech  were. 
They  were  fatisfied  with  making  their  readers  un- 
derftand  them,  and  confined  themfelves  to  a  clofc 
and  fuccindt  ftyle. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  hiftorians  better  known, 
and  whofe  writings  are  come  down  to  us. 

S  A  L  L  U  S  T. 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  Salluft  has  been  called 
the  firft  of  the  Roman  hiftorians : 

Crifpus  Romana primus  in  hiftoria.  Martial. 

and  that  he  has  been  believed  equal  to  Thucydides, 
fo  generally  efteemed  amongft  the  Greek  hiftori- 
ans :  Nec  opponere  1'hucydidi  Sullujiium  verear.   But  Qiiin^j. 
without  determining  their  ranks  here,  which  would 
not  become  me  to  do,  it  fuffices  to  confider  Salluft 

*  Qualis  apud  Grascos  Phe-  tio  ;  (modo  enim  hue  ilia  funt 

recydes,  Hellanicus,  Acufilaus  importata)  &,  dum  intelligatur 

fuit ;  rales  nofter  Cato,  &  Pi-  quid  dicant,  unam  dicendi  laa- 

aor,  &  Pifo  :  qui  neque   te-  dem  putant  elTe  brevitateni. 

aent  quibus  rebus  ornatur  ora-  Lib.  2.  de  Orat.  n.  53. 

/>  as 
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as  one  of  the  moft  excellent  hiftorians  of  antiquity^ 
The  reader  may  find  very  foHd  refledtions  upon  hi? 
charader  in  the  preface  to  the  French  tranflation  of 
this  hiftorian. 

The  prevailing  quality  of  his  writings,  and 
that  which  charafterizes  Salluft  in  a  more  peculiar 
and  fingular  manner,  is  the  brevity  of  his  ftyle, 
which  Quintilian  calls  Immortalem  Sallu[ln  velocita- 
tem.  Scaliger  is  the  only  one,  who  denies  him  this 
praife :  but,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  he  is  al- 
moft  always  odd  and  fingular  in  his  judgments. 

This  brevity  of  Salluft  proceeds  from  the  lively 
vigour  of  his  genius.  He  thinks  ftrongly  and 
nobly,  and  writes  as  he  thinks.  His  ftyle  may  be 
compared  to  thofe  rivers,  which  whilft  they  flow 
within  narrower  banks  than  others,  are  deeper,  and 
carry  greater  burthen. 

The  language  in  which  he  wrote  was  extremely 
adapted  to  a  clofe  didion,  and  thereby  favoured 
him  in  following  the  bent  of  his  genius.  It  has,  as 
well  as  the  Greek,  the  advantage  of  being  equally 
fufceptible  of  the  two  oppofite  extremes.  In  Ci- 
cero it  gives  us  a  numerous,  flowing,  periodic  fi:yle  : 
in  Salluft,  a  fhort,  broken,  precipitate  one.  The 
latter  often  fupprefles  words,  and  leaves  the  care  of 
fupplying  them  to  his  reader.  He  throws  many 
terms  and  phrafes  together,  without  any  conjunc- 
tions, which  gives  a  kind  of  impetuofity  to  his 
difcourfe.  He  makes  no  fcruple  to  ufe  old  words 
in  his  hiftory,  fo  they  are  but  fliorter,  or  have  more 
energy  than  the  terms  in  fafhion  ;  a  liberty  for 
which  he  was  *  reproached  in  his  lifetime,  as  the 
following  antient  couplet  fliews  '. 

Et  verba  antiqui  multum  furate  Catonis 
Crifpe^  JugiirthincB  conditor  hijlorice.  ■ 

But  he  efpecially  makes  great  ufe  of  metaphors? 

*  Salluftii  novandi  ftudium  multa  cum  invidia  fuit.  AuL  Cell. 
1.  4.  c.  15. 

and 
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and  does  not  choofe  the  moft  modeft,  and  leaft 
glowing,  as  the  mafters  of  the  art  declare  necefiaryj 
but  the  moft  concife,  the  ftrongeft^^the  moft  Hvely^ 
Jlnd  the  moft  bold. 

By  all  thefe  methods,  and  others^  which  I  omit^ 
Salluft  has  fucceeded  in  framing  himfelf  an  entirely 
particular  ftyle,  and  one  that  fuits  him  only.  He 
quits  the  common  road,  but  without  going  out  of 
his  way,  and  by  paths  that  only  fliorten  it.  He 
feems  not  to  think  like  other  men^  and  yet  good 
fenfe  is  the  fource  of  all  his  thoughts.  His  ideas 
are  natural  and  reafonable  :  but  all  natural  and  rea- 
fonable  as  they  are,  they  have  the  advantage  ot 
being ,  neWj  from  being  peculiarly  curious  and  ex- 
quij]te. 

We  know  not  which  to  admire  moft  in  this  ex- 
cellent author,  his  defcriptions,  charafters,  or  ha- 
rangues :  for  he  fucceeds  alike  in  them  all  and 
we  cannot  difcern  upon  what  foundation  Seneca  the 
elder,  or  rather  Gaffius  SeveruSj  whofe  opinion  he 
repeats,  could  fay^  that  the  harangues  of  Salluft  are 
fuftered  only  upon  account  of  his  hiftory  :  in  hono-^ 
rem  Hifioriarum  leguntur.  Nothing  can  be  added 
to  their  force,  fpirit,  and  eloquence*  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  paflage  in  queftion  is  not  applied 
to  the  harangues  inferted  by  Salluft  in  his  hi  (lory  j 
but  to  thofe  he  fpoke  in  the  fenate,  or  to  fome  plead- 
ings of  his.  When  we  read  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Jugurthine  war,  the  account  of  a  fort  furprizt:d  by 
a  Ligurian  foldier  of  Marius's  army,  we  feem  to 
fee  him  climb  up  and  down  along  the  fteep  rocks, 
and  even  to  climb  up  and  down  along  with  him, 
the  defcription  is  fo  lively  and  animated. 

We  find  five  or  fix  characters  in  Salluft,  which 
are  fo  many  mafter-pieces  ;  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  diere  be  any  thing  in  the  whole  extent  of 
literature  of  a  beauty  that  approaches  nearer  the  idea 
of  perfedion.  I  Ihail  repeat  two  of  them  in  this 
place,  from  which  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  reft. 
.    V  o  L.  XIL  N  Charaaer 
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Charadler  of  Catiline. 

L.  Catilina,  nohili  genere  natus,  fuit  magna  vi  & 
animi  &  corporis,  fed  ingenio  malo  pravoque.  Huic 
ah  adolefcentia  bella  intejiina,  cisdes,  rapines,  difcor- 
dia  civilis  grata  fuere,  ibique  juv-entutem  fuam  exer- 
cuit.  Corpus  patiens  inedice,  algoris,  vigiliie,  fupra 
quam  cuiquam  credihile  eft.  Animus  audax,fuh dolus, 
varius,  cujuflihet  rei  fimulator  ac  dijjimulator  :  alieni 
appetens.  Jut  profufus ;  ardens  in  cupiditatihus.  Sa- 
tis eloquenticd,  fiipientia  paru?n.  Vaftus  animus  im- 
moderata,  incredibilia,  niTnis  alta  femper  cupiebat. 

"  L.  Catilina  was  of  noble  birth,  and  of  great 
*'  ftrength  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  of  a  dif- 
"  pofition  highly  corrupt  and  depraved.  From  his 
*'  earlieft  years,  inteftine  wars,  murders,  rapine, 
"  and  civil  difcord  were  his  delight,  and  theufual 
*'  exer'cifes  of  his  youth.  He  bore  hunger,  cold, 
"  watching  and  fatigues,  with  a  patience  not  cre- 
*^  dible  of  any  body.  He  was  bold,  deceitful, 
"  inconftant,  and  capable  of  affuming  and  dif- 
"  guifing  any  thing  :  greedy  of  another's,  profufe 
"  of  his  own,  and  violent  in  all  his  appetites.  He 
"  had  eloquence  enough,  but  little  wifdom.  His 
'^^  vaft  fpirit,  his  boundlefs  ambition,  perpetual- 
"  ly  affe6ted  and  coveted  things  of  an  excefllve, 
*'  incredible,  too  lofty  nature. 

Charafter  ofSEMPRONiA. 

In  his  erat  Sempronia,  qucs  mult  a  fcepe  uirilis  au~ 
dacice  facinora  commiferat.  H(sc  mulier  genere  atqut 
forma,  prceterea  znro  atque  Uberis  fatis  fortunata  fu- 
it:  Literis  Greeds  &  Latinis  dotJa  :  p f alter  e,  fait  are 
ilegantiiis,  quam  mcefje  eft  probes  :  multa  alia,  quee 
inftrumenta  luxuries  funt,  fed  ei  cariora  femper  omnia  ^ 
quam  decus  atque  pudicitia  fuit.    Fecunies  an  fames 

mi  mis  parceret,  baud  facile,  difcerneres  Ingenium 

ejus 
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ejus  baud  abfurdum  :  pojfe  verfus  facere,  jocum  mo- 
^ere^  fermone  uti  vel  modejlo^  'vel  mollis  vel  procaci. 
Prorfus  multcB  facetia;^  multufque  lepos  inerat. 

"  Of  this  number  was  Scmpronia,  v/ho  had  in 

many  things  frequently  initanced  a  mafculine 
"  boldnefs  of  genius  for  vice.  This  woman  was 
"  fufficiently  happy  in  her  perfon  and  birth,  as 
"  well  as  in  her  hulband  and  children :  She  was 
'*  well  read  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  learning  i 
"  could  fing  and  dance  with  more  elegance  than 
"  was  neceffary  for  a  matron  of  virtue  and  had 
"  befides  many  of  thofe  qualities,  that  minifter  to 
"  luxury  and  render  vice  amiable,  on  which  fke 
*'  ever  fet  an  higher  value  than  upon  the  decency 
"  and  chaftity  of  her  fex.  It  was  not  eafy  to  lay 
"  whether  ftie  was  lefs  frugal  of  her  money  or  of  hei? 
"  reputation.  Her  wit  was  by  no  means  difa- 
"  greeable  :  fhe  could  make  verfes,  jeft  agreeably^ 
*'  and  converfe  either  with  modefty  and  tender- 
"  nefs,  or  tartnefs  and  freedom  :  but  in  whatever 
"  ftie  faid  there  was  always  abundance  of  fpirii 
*'  and  humour*'. 

There  are  abundance  of  admirable  pafPages  in 
Salluft,  efpecially  when  he  compares  the  ahtient 
manners  of  the  commonwealth  with  thofe  of  his 
own  times.  When  we  hear  him  fpeak  ftrongly, 
as  is  ufual  enough  with  him,  againfl:  luxury,  de^ 
bauch,  and  the  other  vices  of  his  age,  one  would 
take  him  for  a  man  of  the  ftri6left  lite  and  greateft 
probity  in  the  world.  Bat  we  muft  not  conclude 
fo  from  fo  plaufible  an  appearance.  His  condu^fe 
was  fo  immoral,  that  it  occafioned  his  being  expel- 
led the  fen  ate  by  the  cenfors, 

Befides  the  wars  of  Catiline  and  Jugurtha,  Sal^ 
lull  wrote  a  general  hiftory  of  the  events  that  hap-' 
pened  during  a  certain  number  of  years,  of  which 
amongft  other  fragments  there  are  ieveral  perfedly 
fine  difcourfes. 


LI  VY. 
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L  I  V  Y. 

The  Latin  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  Livy, 
of  which  Mr.  Crevier  profeflbr  of  rhetoric  in  the 
college  of  Beauvais  has  lately  publilhed  two  vo- 
lumes, would  fupply  me  with  the  little  I  intend 
to  fay  here  of  this  excellent  hiftorian.  If  I  was 
lefs  Mr.  Crevier*s  friend,  who  infills  abfolutely 
upon  my  declaring  him  my  pupil,  which  I  think 
highly  for  my  honour,  I  Ihould  expatiate  upon  the 
ufefulnefs  and  merit  of  his  work.  The  preface  of 
it  alone  is  fufficient  to  inform  the  reader  what  va- 
lue he  ought  to  fet  upon  it. 

The  more  earneftly  we  defire  to  know  an  author 
famous  for  his  writings,  the  more  we  regret,  that 
little  or  nothing  more  than  his  name  is  come  down 
to  us.  Livy  is  one  of  thofe  authors  who  have  ren- 
dered their  names  immortal,  but  whofe  lives  and 
actions  are  litde  known.  He  was  born  at  Padua, 
in  the  confulfliip  of  Pifo  and  Gabinius,  fifty-eight 
years  before  the  Chriftian  iEra.  He  had  a  fon,  to 
whom  he  wrote  a  letter  upon  education  and  the 
ftudies  proper  for  youth,  which  Quintilian  men- 
tions in  more  than  one  place,  and  of  which  wc 
ought  very  much  to  regret  the  lofs.  It  is  in  this 
letter,  or  rather  fhort  treatife,  that  he  fays  in  refpedt 
to  the  authors  proper  to  be  recommended  to  the 
reading  of  youth,  that  they  ought  firft  to  ftudy 
Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  and  next  fuch  as  refemblc 
Quintil.  ^^^^^^  excellent  orators  moft :  Legendos  Bemofihenem 
1.  10.  c.  i.atque  Ciceronem,  turn  it  a  ut  quifque  ejjet  Demojibeni  ^ 
Ciceroni  fimillimus.  He  fpeaks,  in  the  fame  letter, 
of  a  *  rhetorician  who  difapproved  the  compofi- 
tions  of  his  pupils,  when  they  were  perfpicuous  and 

*  Apud  Titum  Livium  in-  verbo  utens,  a-Kontro*.  Unde 

venio  fuifle  prsceptorem  ali-  ilia  fcilicet  egregia  laudatio  : 

quern,  qui  difcipulosobfcnrare  Tavfo  me/iof  i  ne  'ego  quideta' 

quae  dicerent  juberet,  Grseco  intellexi.  Quintil.  1.  8.  c.  z. 
..  -.  <  intelligible. 
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intelligible,  and  made  them  correfb  them,  as  he 
called  it,  by  throwing  obfcurity  into  them.  When 
they  had  retouched  them  in  this  manner,  he  would 
fay,  y/y,  this  now  is  much  better,  I  underfiand  no-  Senec. 
thing  of  it  myfelf.  Could  one  believe  fo  ridiculous  Epift.  i 
an  extravagance  poffible  ?  Livy  alfo  compofed  fome 
philofophical  works  and  dialogues,  in  which  phi- 
lofophy  had  a  part. 

But  his  great  work  was  the  Roman  hiftory  in 
an  hundred  and  forty,  or  an  hundred  and  forty- 
two  books,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the 
death  and  funeral  of  Drufus,  which  happened  in 
the  743d  year  of  Rome,  and  in  confequence  in- 
cluded that  number  of  years.  We  find,  from  fome 
dates  in  his  hiftory,  that  he  employed  the  whole 
time  between  the  battle  of  Aftium  and  the  death 
of  Drufus  in  compofmg  it,  that  is  to  fay  about 
one  and  twenty  years.  But  he  publiflicd  it  from 
time  to  time  in  parts ;  and  this  was  v/hat  acquired  piin-. 
him  fo  great  a  reputation  at  Rome,  and  the  ho-  Epitt.  j 
nourable  vifit  of  a  ftranger  from  the  remoteft  part^*  ^• 
of  Spain,  who  took  fo  long  a  journey  only  for 
the  fike  of  feeing  him.  The  capital  of  the  world 
had  enough  to  engage  and  fatisfy  the  eyes  of  a  cu- 
rious perfon  in  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings, 
and  the  multitude  of  its  paintings,  ftatues,  and 
antient  monuments.  But  this  ftranger  found  no- 
thing fo  rare  and  precious  in  Rome  as  Livy.  After 
having  enjoyed  his  converfation  at  pleafure,  and 
entertained  himfelf  agreeably  with  reading  his  hif- 
tory, he  returned  with  joy  and  content  to  his, 
own  country.  And  this  is  knowing  the  value  of 
men. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  what  regards  Livy 
pcrfonally.  He  paffed  a  great  part  of  his  life  at 
Rome,  efteemed  and  honoured  by  the  Great  as 
he  deferved.  He  died  in  his  country  at  the  age  of 
threefcore  and  fixteen,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
N  3  reign 
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reign  of  Tiberius.  The  people  of  Padua  have 
honoured  his  memory  in  all  times,  and  pretend  to 
have  adually  preferved  amongft  them  fome  re- 
mains of  his  body,  and  to  have  made  a  prefent  in 
the  year  1451  of  one  of  his  arms  to  Alphonfo  V 
king  of  Arragon,  at  leafl:  the  infcription  fays  fo. 

It  were  much  more  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  had 
preferved  his  hiftory.  Only  thirty-five  books  of  it 
are  come  down  to  us,  which  is  not  the  fourth  part 
of  the  work,  and  even  fome  of  them  imperfed. 
What  a  lofs  is  this !  The  Learned  have  flattered 
themfelves  from  time  to  time  with  fome  faint  hopes 
of  recovering  the  reft,  which  feem  folely  founded 
in  their  great  defire  of  them. 

Johannes  Freinjhemius  has  endeavoured  to  con- 
fole  the  public  for  this  lofs  by  his  Supplements  and 
has  facceeded  in  it  as  far  as  was  poffible.  Frein- 
SHEMius,  born  at  Ulm  in  Suabia  in  1608,  ftu- 
died  at  Scrafb  jrgh  with  great  fuccefs.  In  1642  he 
was  invited  into  Sweden,  where  he  filled  feveral 
confiderable  employments  of  literature.  Upon  his 
return  into  his  country,  he  was  made  honorary 
profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  eftabliflied  by  the  eledor 
Palatine  at  Heidelburgh,  where  he  died  in  1660. 
The  commonwealth  of  letters  have  infinite  obliga- 
tions to  him  for  having  rendered  Livy  the  fame 
iervice  as  he  had  before  done  Quintius  Curtius,  by 
filling  up  all  we  have  loft  of  that  great  writer  of 
the  Roman  hiftory  with  an  hundred  and  five  books 
of  Supplements.  Mr.  Doiyat  alfo  filled  up  the 
deficient  places  in  the  laft  books  which  remain  of 
Livy,  but  with  very  difi^erent  fuccefs.  Mr.  Cre^ 
vier  has  revifed  and  retouched  Freinlhemius's  fup- 
piements  in  feveral  places j  and  worked  thofe  of 
poujat  entirely  anew,  By  thefe  means  we  have 
A  continued  and  compleat  body  of  die  Roman 
hiftory  j  I  mean  that  pf  the  commonwealth. 


It 
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It  is  doubted  whether  Livy  himfelf  divided  his 
his  hiftory  from  ten  to  ten  books,  that  is  to  fay 
into  decads.  However  that  may  be,  that  divifion 
feems  commodious  enough. 

In  refpe£t  to  the  epitomes  in  the  front  of  each 
book,  the  learned  do  not  beheve  them  either 
done  by  Livy  or  Florus.  Whoever  the  author  was, 
they  have  their  ufe,  as  they  ferve  to  Ihew,  of  what 
the  books  we  have  loft,  treated. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  work  in  itfelf.  There 
reigns  in  it,  confidered  in  all  its  parts,  an  eloquence 
perfed,  and  perfeft  in  every  kind.  In  the  narra- 
tions, defcriptions,  fpeeches,  the  ftyle,  though 
varied  to  infinity,  fuftains  itfelf  equally  every 
where  :  fimple  without  meannefs,  elegant  and 
florid  without  affedation,  great  and  fublime  with- 
out tumour,  flowing  or  concife,  and  full  of  fweet- 
nefs  or  force,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
matter  ;  but  always  clear  and  intelligible,  which  is 
not  the  meaneft  praife  of  hiftory. 

Pollio  *,  who  was  of  a  refined  tafte  that  it  was 
difficult  to  pleafe,  pretended  he  difcovered  Pata- 
vinity  in  the  ftyle  of  Livy  :  that  is  to  fay  feme 
words  or  turns  of  phrafe  which  favoured  of  the 
country  of  Padua.  A  man  born  there  might  re- 
tain, if  v/e  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  fome 
fmatch  of  the  foil,  and  might  not  have  all  the  re- 
finement and  delicacy  of  the  Roman  urbanity^ 
which  was  not  fo  eafily  communicated  to  ftrangers, 
as  the  freedom  of  the  city.  But  this  is  what  v/e 
can  now  neither  perceive  nor  underftand. 

This  reproach  of  Patavinity  has  not  hindered 
■\  Quintilian  from  equalling  Livy  with  Herodotus, 

which 

*  In  Tito  Livio  mira:  fa-  ratio  Romana  plane  videatiir, 
cundias  viro  putat  inelTe  Pol-  non  civitate  donata.  %?«'z7. 
]io  Afinius  quandam  Patavini-  c  \. 

tatem.  Quare,  fi  fieri  poteft,  f  Nec  indignetur  fibi  Hero- 
&  verba  omnia,  &  vox,  hujus  dotus  ajquari  Titum  Livium, 
alumnum  urbis  okant  :  ut  o-     cujn  in  na:rando  mirfe  jucun- 

N  4  ditatis 
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which  is  giving  him  great  praife.  He  makes  us 
obferve  the  fweet  and  flowing  ftyle  of  his  narra^ 
tions,  and  the  fupreme  eloquence  of  his  harangues, 
wherein  the  charadlers  of  the  perfons  he  introduce^ 
fpeaking,  are  fuflaincd  with  all  poflible  exadlnefs, 
and  the  paflions,  efpecially  the  foft  and  tender, 
are  treated  with  wonderful  art.  All  however  that 
Livy  could  do,  was  to  attain,  by  qualities  entirely 
different,  to  the  immortal  reputation  which  Salluft 
acquired  by  his  inimitable  brevity  :  for  thefe  two 
hiftorians  have  with  reafon  been  faid  rather  to  be 
equal,  than  like  eaph  other,  pares  magis^  quam 
/miles. 

It  is  not  only  by  his  eloquence,  and  the  beauty 
and  fpirit  of  his  narration,  that  Livy  acquired  the 
reputation  he  has  enjoyed  for  fo  many  ages.  He 
recommended  himfelf  no  lefs  by  his  fidelity,  a 
virtue  fo  neceffary  and  defirable  in  an  hiftorian. 
Neither  the  fear  of  difpleafing  the  powerful  of  his 
times,  nor  the  defire  of  making  his  court  to  them, 
Tacit.     prevented  him  from  telling  the  truth.    He  fpoke 
Annal.     in  his  hjftory  with  praife  of  the  greateft  enemies  of 
i.  4.  c.  24.  the  houfe  of  the  Casfars,  as  of  Pompey,  Brutus, 
Caffius  and  others  ;  and  Auguftus  took  no  of- 
fence at  it :  fo  that  we  know  not  which  moft  to 
admire,  the  moderation  of  the  prince,  or  the  ge- 
I.ib.  r.    nerous  freedom  of  the  hiftorian.    In  the  thirty-five 
f  4' n'  2^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  remain  of  Livy,  he  mentions  Auguftus 
■    'only  twice,  and  that  too  with  a  referve  and  fo- 
briety  of  praife,  which  reproaches  thofe  flattering, 
felf- interefted  writers,  who,  v/ithout  difcretion  or 
meafure,  are  fo  lavifh  of  an  incenfe  to  office  and 
dignity,  due  only  to  merit  and  virtue. 

ditatis^  clariffimique  candoris,  ciffime  dicam,  nemo  hiftori- 

tnm   in     concienibus    Jupra  cpium   commendavit  mzgis. 

quam  dici  potcft  eloquentem  ;  Ideoque  immortalem  illamSal- 

na  dtcLintur  omnia  cum  rebus  Juftii  veJocitatem  divcrfis  vir- 

tum   pcrfonis   accommodata.  tutibus  confccutus  eft.  9uin. 

ged  affedlus  quidem,  prsecipue  /.  10.  c.  i. 
-fos  qui  funt  dulciores,  uc  par- 

If 
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If  any  defect  may  be  imputed  to  Livy,  it  is  his 
over  fondnefs  for  his  country  ;  a  rock  he  has  not 
always  taken  care  enough  to  avoid.  Whilft  he 
perpetually  admires  the  greatnefs  of  the  Romans,  he 
not  only  exaggerates  their  exploits,  fuccefles,  and 
virtues ;  but  difguifes  and  diminifhes  their  vices, 
and  the  faults  they  commit, 

Seneca  the  Elder  reproaches  Livy  with  hav-  Lib.  4. 
ing  exprelTed  a  mean  jealoufy  of  Salluft,  in  accu-  Coj»trov, 
fmg  him  of  ftealing  a  fentence  from  Thucy-'^' 
dides,  and  of  having  maimed  it  by  tranflating  it 
ill.    Wh.it  probability  is  there  that  Livy,  who  co- 
pied whole  books  from  Polybius,  Ihould  make  it 
a  crime  in  Salluft  to  copy  a  fmgle  fentence,  that  is 
to  fay  a  line,  or  part  of  one  ?  Befides  which  it  is 
perfeftly  well  rendered,    i^r.vxl      im^allcn  a-vyx.fu-if'Ui 
a-vTiciotorxi  roc.  iKot^uv  ccjjijxprtiiMxrx.  Res  fecundcd  mire  funt 
vitiis  ohtentui.    And  how  fhall  we  reconcile  this 
accufation  with  what  the  fame  Seneca  fays  in  ano- 
ther place  :  That  Livy  judged  with  the  utmoft  j^j  ^^^^^^^^ 
equity  and  candor  of  the  works  of  the  learned  ?  7.  6. 
Ui  eft  natura  candidijfimus  omnium  magnorum  inge- 
niorum  ceftimator  T.  Livius.    I   believe  we  may 
rely  upon  this  laft  teftimony. 

There  is  another  complaint  againft  him  of  a 
much  more  ferious  and  important  kind.  He  is 
taxed  with  ingradtude,  and  want  of  fideirty,  either 
in  not  having  named  Polybius,  or  for  having  done 
it  with  too  much  indifference,  in  places  where  he 
copied  him  word  for  word.  I  fhould  be  forry  if 
this  reproach  could  be  made  with  good  foundation  : 
for  it  affetts  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  of  which 
the  honeft  man  ought  to  be  very  jealous.  But  is 
it  not  probable,  that  he  did  fpeak  of  Polybius 
with  praife  in  the  other  parts  of  his  hiftory  not 
come  down  to  us,  that  he  did  him  all  the  juftice 
due  to  his  merit,  and  declared  beforehand,  that 
he  made  it  his  glory,  and  thought  it  his  duty,  to 

copy 
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copy  him  word  for  word  in  many  places,  and  that 
he  fhould  often  do  fo  without  citing  him,  to  avoid 
repeating  the  fame  thing  too  often  ?  My  own  in- 
tereft  is  a  httle  concerned  here  :  for  in  this  point  I 
have  fome  occafion  for  the  reader's  indulgence. 

This  kind  of  blots  obferved  in  Livy  have  not 
however  impaired  his  glory.  Pofterity  on  account 
of  them  has  not  admired  his  work  the  lefs,  not 
only  as  a  mafter-piece  of  eloquence,  but  as  an  hif- 
tory,  which  every  where  inculcates  the  love  of 
juftice  and  virtue  ;  wherein  we  find,  mingled  with 
his  narration,  the  foundeft  maxims  for  the  condud: 
of  life,  with  a  fmgular  attachment  and  refpedt,  that 
fhines  out  every  where,  for  the  religion  eftablifhed 
at  Rome  when  he  wrote  ;  (unfortunately  for  him 
it  was  falfe,  but  he  knew  no  other ;)  in  fine,  a 
generous  boldnefs  and  pious  zeal  in  condemning 
with  force  the  impious  fentiments  of  the  unbe- 
lievers of  his  age.  Nondum  hcec^  fays  he  in  a  paf- 
fage  Lib.  3.  n,  20.  qucB  nunc  tenet  fecukm.,  neg- 
iigentia  deum  venerat  :  nec  interpretando  fibi  quifque 
jusjurandum  ^  leges  aptas  faciebat,  fed  fuos  potius 
mores  ad  ea  accommodabat.  "  The  contempt  of  the 
"  gods,  fo  common  in  our  age,  was  not  yet 
"  known.  Oaths  and  the  laws  were  the  rules  to 
"  which  people  conformed  their  condud,  and  the 
"  art  of  adapting  them  to  their  own  conveniency 
"  by  illufive  interpretations  was  then  unknown." 

From  what  I  have  now  faid,  it  feems  reafonable 
to  juflify  Livy  in  refped  to  the  pretended  fuper- 
ftition,  with  which  he  affeds  to  relate  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  miracles  and  prodigies  equally  ridiculous 
and  incredible.  The  faith  of  hiflory  required, 
tliat  he  fhould  not  fupprefs  things  faid  to  have 
happened  before  him,  which  he  found  in  his  own 
colledions  and  the  annals,  and  which  made  a  part 
of  the  religion  commonly  received  in  thofe  times, 
though  perhaps  he  did  not  believe  them  himfelf. 

And 
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And  he  *  explains  himfelf  on  this  head  often  and 
clearly  enough,  attributing  moft  of  the  pretended 
prodigies,  which  made  fo  much  noife,  to  an  igno- 
rant and  credulous  fuperftition. 

C  iE  S  A  R. 

C.  Julius  C^sar  difl-inguilHed  himfelf  no 
lefs  by  his  wit  than  his  valour.  He  applied  firft 
to  the  bar,  where  he  made  a  great  figure,  f  Only 
the  defire  of  attaining  the  firft  rank  in  the  com- 
monwealth in  refped  to  power,  prevented  him 
from  difputing  alfo  the  firft  rank  at  the  bar  in  re- 
fpedt  to  eloquence.  His  peculiar  character  was 
forc^  and  vehemence.  The  fame  fire  which  he 
made  appear  in  battle,  is  difcernible  in  his  wri- 
tings. To  this  vigour  of  ftyie  he  added  great 
purity  and  elegance  of  language,  which  he  had 
made  his  peculiar  ftudy,  and  upon  which  he  piqued 
himfelf  more  than  any  other  Roman. 

He  compofed  many  works,  amongft  others  two  Aul.  Gell. 
books  upon  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue.  I- 
Who  could  believe,  that  fo  great  a  warriour  as 
Casfar  fiiould  employ  himfelf  ferioudy  in  compo- 
fmg  trafts  upon  Grammar  ?  How  different  are  our 
manners  and  inclinations  from  thofe  of  that  age ! 
It  is  in  one  of  thefe  books  upon  analogy,  that  he 
recommended  avoiding  new  and  unufual  expreffi- 
ons,  as  rocks  :  tanquam  Jcopulum^  fic  fugias  info- 
lens  verbuin. 


*  Romae,  aut  circa  urbem, 
inulta  ea  hicme  prodigiafafta, 
aut  (quod  evenire  folet  motis 
femcl  in  religionem  animis) 
multa  nunciata  &  temere  cre- 
dita  funt.    Lib.  z\.n.  62. 

Cumis  (adeo  minimis  etiam 
rebus  prava  religio  inferit  deos) 
inures  in  xde  Jovis  aurum 
rofiiTe  nunciatum  eft.  Lib,  27. 
»,  23, 


•f-  C.  vero  Csefar,  fi  foro 
tantum  vacaflet,  non  alius  ex 
noflris  contra  Ciceronem  no- 
minaretur.  Tanta  in  eo  vis 
eft,  id  acumen,  ea  concitatio, 
ut  ilium  eodem  animo  dixilTe, 
quo  bellavit,  appareat.  Exor- 
nat  tamen  haec  omnia  mira 
fermonis,  cujus  propria  ftudio- 
fus  fuit,   elcgantia.  ^iniil. 

I.  IQ.  C.  I. 

There 
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There  were  fcveral  pleadings  of  his  alfo  extant. 
*  Befides  the  elegance  of  his  Latinity,  which  is 
neceflary,  fays  Atticus,  or  rather  Cicero,  not  only 
to  every  orator,  but  every  Roman  citizen  of  con- 
dition, he  adds  all  the  ornaments  of  art,  but  prin- 
cipally a  wonderful  talent  in  painting  objeds,  and 
placing  things  in  all  their  light. 

Only  two  of  Cgefar's  works  remain  ;  his  feven 
books  of  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  and  his  three  of 
the  civil  war.  They  are  properly  fpeaking  only 
memoirs,  and  he  made  them  public  only  as  fuch  : 
Commeniarii.  He  -|-  wrote  them  haftily,  and  even 
in  the  midft  of  his  expeditions  ;  folely  with  the 
view  of  leaving  materials  to  writers,  for  compofing 
an  hiftory .  The  perfpicuity  and  elegance  of  ftyle,  na- 
tural to  him,  are  certainly  evident  in  them  :  but  he 
has  negleded  all  the  fhining  ornaments  a  genius  fo 
happy  as  his  could  have  diffufed  throughout  a  work 
of  that  nature.  ||  All  fimple  and  negligent  as  it 
may  appear,  fays  Hirtius,  it  is  however  generally 
agreed,  that  no  other  work,  however  laboured  and 
polilhed,  can  come  up  to  the  beauty  of  Casfar's 
Commentaries.  His  defign  was  only  to  fupply 
thofe  with  materials,  who  might  undertake  to  com- 
pofe  an  hiftory  from  them  in  form.  *'  In  which, 
"  fays  Cicero,  he  may  have  pleafed  writers  of 
*'  mean  parts,  who  will  not  fear  disfiguring  his 
^'  natural  graces  with  trivial  ornament :  but  every 

man  of  fenfe  will  be  far  from  touching  or  alte- 
* '  ring  them  in  any  manner  whatfoever.    For  no- 


*  Cum,  inquit  Atticus,  ad 
hanc  elegantiam  verborum  La- 
tinorum  ( quas  ctiamfi.  orator 
non  fis,  &  fis  ingenuus  civis 
Romanus ,  tamen  neceifaria 
eft)  adjungit  ilia  oratoria  or- 
namenta  dicendi  :  turn  vide- 
tur  tanquam  tabulas  bene  pidlas 
collocare  in  bono  lumine.  Cic. 
in  Brut.  n.  252. 


f  Casteri  quam  bene  atque 
emendate,  nos  etiam  quam  fa- 
cile atque  celeriter  eos  confe- 
cerit,  fcimus.  Hirt.  Prof. 
I.  8.  de  Bell.  Gall. 

II  Conftat  inter  omnes  nihil 
tam  operose  ab  aliis  effe  per- 
feftum,  quod  non  horum  ele- 
gantia  Commentariorum  fupe- 
retur.   Hirt,  ibid. 

«  thing 
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"  thing  in  hiftory  gives  fo  much  pleafure  as  fo  clear 
"  and  elegant  a  brevity  of  ftyle."  Bum  voluit 
alios  habere  parata  unde  fumerent,  qui  vellent  fcribere 
hifioriam^  ineptisfortajfe  gratum fecit,  qui  volentilla 
calamijlris  inurere  ;  fanos  quidem  homines  a  fcrihendo 
deterruit.  Nihil  enim  eft  in  Hiftoria,pura  (s'  illuftri 
hrevitate  dulcius.  Hirtius  has  the  fame  thought  in 
refped  to  writers  who  fhould  conceive  thoughts  of 
compofing  an  hiftory  from  C^efar's  Commentaries. 
"  He  certainly  fupplies  them  with  the  means,  fays 
"  he ;  but  if  they  are  wife,  thofe  very  means 
*'  ought  for  ever  to  prevent  their  having  fuch  a 
*'  thought."  Adeo  probantur  omnium  judicio,  ut 
frcerepta  non  prcsbita  facultas  fcriptoribus  videatur. 
Mr.  Ablancourt's  tranflation  of  Csefar's  Commen- 
taries is  very  much  efteemed.  It  might  be  im- 
proved, if  fome  able  hand  would  retouch  it  in  fome 
places. 

Csefar  had  undoubtedly  great  wit  and  the  moft 
happy  natural  parts :  *  but  he  had  alfo  taken  pains 
to  cultivate  them  by  afTiduous  ftudy,  and  to  enrich 
them  with  all  that  was  moft  curious  and  exquifite 
in  literature  ;  by  which  means  he  arrived  at  excel- 
ling almoft  all  the  moft  eloquent  orators  of  Rome 
in  purity  of  language  and  delicacy  of  ftyle.  I 
purpofely  make  this  remark  after  Cicero,  to  excite 
our  young  nobility  to  follow  fo  good  an  example, 
in  uniting  with  the  praife  of  valour  that  of  fine 
fenfe  and  polite  knowledge.  I  have  feen  young 
Englifhmen  of  diftinftion,  who  have  done  me  the 
honour  of  a  vifit,  that  were  well  read  in  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  no  lefs  verfed 
in  hiftory.  In  thefe  points  jealoufy,  or,  to  fpeak 
morejuftly,  emulation,  is  laudable  between  nation 

*  Audio  ( inquit  Atticus )  teris,  &  iis  quidem  recondiris 
Caefarem ^omnium  ferl-  orato-  &  cxquifitis,  fummoque  ftudio 
rum  htine  loqui  elegantiffime     &  diligentia  eft  confecutus. 

 Et  ut  elTet  perfeda  ilia     Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  252,  253. 

bene  loquendi  laus,  multis  li- 

and 
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and  nation.  The  French  youth  are  inferior  to  nona 
in  vivacity  and  folidity  of  genius.  In  my  opinion, 
they  ought  to  pique  themfelves  upon  not  giving 
place  in  any  thing  to  ftrangers,  and  in  not  aban- 
doning to  them  the  glory  of  erudition  and  fine 
tafte. 

This  is  what  Caefar  feems  to  exhort  them.  His 
Commentaries  ought  always  to  be  in  their  hands.  It 
is  the  foldier's  book.  The  greateft  generals  in  all 
times  have  made  him  their  mafter.  The  reading 
of  thefe  memoirs  have  been  always  their  employ- 
ment and  delight.  They  find  in  them  the  rules  of 
the  art  military,  whether  in  fieges  or  battles,  re- 
duced to  praciice.  They  may  learn  alfo  there, 
the  manner  of  compofing  memoirs,  which  is  no 
vulgar  talent.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  all  ge- 
nerals would  regularly  fet  down  all  the  operations 
of  the  campaigns  in  which  they  command.  What 
an  afliftance  would  that  be  to  hiftorians,  and  what 
a  light  to  poftcrity  !  Is  there  any  thing  more  valua- 
ble than  the  memoirs  of  the  Marfhal  Turenne 
printed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  life,  or  than 
thofe  of  James  11.  king  of  England,  then  Duke 
of  York  ? 

Hirtius  finifbed  what  Casfar  could  not.  The 
eighth  book  of  the  war  with  the  Gauls  is  his,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  war  of  Alexandria,  and  that 
of  Africa.  It  is  doubted  whether  he  is  the  author 
of  the  book  which  treats  of  the  war  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Ablancourt's  tranfiation  of  Caefar,  as  well 
as  of  Tacitus,  is  very  good  in  many  things,  but 
wants  retouching  in  many  places. 

PATERCULUS. 

Caius,  or  Publics,  or  Marcus  Velleius  Pa- 
TERCuLus  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
A.  D.  15.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was  born  in 
the  735th  year  of  Rome.  His  anceftors  were  illuftri- 
2  ous 
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ous  by  their  merit  and  offices.  He  was  a  tribune  in  the  VeJl.  Pat. 
army,  when  Caius  Casfar,  the  grandfon  of  Auguftus,  ^-^o  c.ioi 
had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Parthia  in  an 
ifland  of  the  Euphrates.    He  had  a  command  inlb.c.  104. 
the  cavalry  under  Tiberius,  a' id  attended  that  prince 
nine  years  fucceffively  in  all  his  expeditions,  who 
rewarded  him  honourably.    He  was  raifed  to  thcj. 
prastorfhip  the  fame  year  Auguftus  died.  ^'  ^ 

The  time  when  he  began  to  write  his  hiftory 
is  not  known,  nor  what  it  contained.  The  begin- 
ning of  it  is  loft.  What  is  come  down  to  us  of  it 
is  a  fragment  of  the  antient  Greek  hiftory  with  that 
of  the  Romans,  from  the  defea  t  of  Pcrfeus  to  the 
fixteenth  _  year  of  Tiberius.  He  addreffes  it  to 
M.  Vincius,  who  was  conful  at  that  time,  and 
promifed  one  of  greater  extent.  His  travels  into 
different  regions  might  have  furniflied  him  with 
very  agreeable  and  curious  fads. 

His  ftyle  is  highly  worthy  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  which  was  ftill  that  of  fine  tafte  and  pure 
language.  He  excels  principally  in  the  characters 
of  men,  fome  of  which  I  fliall  cite  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

His  narration  is  judged  to  be  faithful  and  fincere 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Casfars,  and  in  fuch  fads 
as  do  not  concern  them.  For,  from  thenceforth, 
the  defire  of  flattering  Tiberius  makes  him  either 
omit,  difguife,  or  alter  the  truth  in  various  in- 
ftances.  He  accufes  Germanicus  of  cowardice,  or  Lib.  2. 
rather  of  a  too  foft  complacency  for  the  feditious,  c.  12 5'. 
whilft  he  gives  many  others  exceffive  praifes.  ^0 
quidem  tempore  pleraque  *  ignave  Germanicus. 

He  is  juftly  reproached  with  having  given  Ti- 
berius exceffive  praifes.  His  unfair  evafions  of  of- 
fending that  emperor  appear,  as  I  have  already 

A  learned  commentator     text  in  fuch  a  manner,  contrary 
{'       'c  us)  believes  this  pajfage     to  the  jaith  of  manu/cripts,  is 
c:i  rnpi^  and  that  gmvh  ought     only  to  gucfs. 
is  be  read.    But  to  corred  a 

.  faid. 
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faid,  in  the  care  he  takes  to  run  (lightly  over  the 
glorious  adions  of  Germanicus,  to  fupprefs  moft 
of  them,  and  to  attack  the  fame  of  Agrippina,  and 
other  perfons  hated  by  Tiberius. 

But  he  is  ftill  more  unpardonable,  for  loading 
Sejanus  with  praifes,  who  occafioned  fo  many  mif- 
fortunes  to  the  empire,  and  for  having  reprefented 
him  as  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  perfonages  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth  had  ever  produced.  Sejanus^ 
e'^ii6*  'vir  anliqui/fmi  moris,  prifiam  gravitatem  huma- 
nit  ate  temferans. 

This  is  nothing  to  the  panegyric  he  beftows  upon 
him  in  the  fequel.  "  He  previoufly  laid  down  by 
"  many  examples  the  neceffity  princes  were  under 
«'  of  afTiftance  in  their  government,  and  of  affo- 
"  ciating  coadjutors  to  divide  with  them  the  weight 
Lib.  2.  c.  "  of  public  affairs."  Raro  emmentes  viri  non  mag- 
127, 128.  nis  adjutoribus  ad  gulernandam  fortunam  fuani  ufi, 

jl{nt-  Etenhn  magna  negotia  magnis  adjutoribus 

egent.  Who  doubts  it  ?  but  the  queftion  is  to 
make  a  good  choice.  He  proceeds  then  to  Seja-- 
nus,  and  after  having  exalted  the  fplendor  of  his 
birth,  he  reprefents  him  "  as  a  man,  who  knows 
"  how  to  temper  the  fe verity  of  power  with  an 
"  air  of  fweetnefs,  and  the  chearful  ferenity  of  the 
"  antients  ;  who  tranfadts  the  moft  weighty  affairs 
"  with  all  the  eafe  of  leifure  who  affumes  nothing 
"  to  himfelf  and  thereby  attains  every  thing ;  who 
"  always  is  lefs  in  his  own  opinion  than  in  that  of 
*'  the  public  whofe  afpedt  and  behaviour  appear 
"  calm  and  tranquil,  whilft  the  cares  of  the  ftate 
"  afford  him  no  reft.  In  which  judgment  of  his 
*'  merits,  the  court  and  the  city,  the  prince  and 
*'  the  people,  contend  with  each  other."  Virmti 
feveritatis  IcBtiffima:^  kilaritatis  -prijccs  \  altu  otiofis 
fimillmum  7nhil  fibi  uendkantem^  eoque  ajfequentein 
omnia  \  femper  infra  aliorum  cEjiimationes  fe  metien- 
tem  i  mltu  vitaque  tranquillum,  animo  e^fomnem.  In 
2  hujii>$ 
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hujus  'virtutum  ceftimationem  jam-pridem  judicia  civita" 
tis  cum  judiciis  principis  cert  ant.  How  great  was 
his  love  of  the  public  good,  if  we  may  believe  his 
hiftorian  !  What  application  to  bufinefs  !  What 
zeal  for  the  interefts  of  the  prince  and  ftate  !  How 
amiable  his  charafter  under  the  oppreffive  weight 
of  the  public  bufinefs !  What  moderation,  and  in 
a  word,  what  an  affemblage  of  the  greateft  virtues, 
attefted  by  the  unanimous  voices  of  all  the  world ! 

In  order  to  know  what  we  are  to  think  of  them, 
let  us  confider  a  fecond  pidure  of  the  fame  Seja- 
nus  drawn  by  another  mafter,  who  did  not  receive 
hire  from  him,  and  was  never  fufpeded  of  flattery. 
This  was  Tacitus,  of  whom  we  fhall  foon  fpeak. 
Sejanus  Tiherium  variis  artibus  devinxit  adeo,  ut  oh-  Tacit. 
[curum  adversus  alios.,  fihi  uni  incautum  inte5imnque  1.  4.  c 
efficeret :  7ion  tarn  fclertia,  {quippe  iifdem  artibus 
uidlus  eji  )  quam  deum  ira  in  rem  Romanam  ;  cujus 
pari  emtio  viguit,  ceciditque.  Corpus  illi  laborum  to- 
lerans  ;  animus  audax.,  'fid  ohtegens  in  alios  crimi- 
7iator:  juxta  adulatio  £sf  fiiperhia  ;  palam  compofitus 
pudor,  intus  fumma  apifcendi  libido,  ejufque  caufa 
modb  largitio  luxus,  fcepe  indufiria  ac  vigilanti'a, 
baud  fniniis  noxi(s  quotiens  parando  regno  finguntur. 
"  Sejanus  by  various  arts  gained  the  afcendant  of 
*'  Tiberius  fo  far,  that  though  that  prince  was 
*'  gloomy  and  impenetrable  to  every  body  elfe,  he 
"  difguifed  nothing,  and  kept  no  fecret  from  him  ; 
*'  which  is  not  fo  much  to  be  afcribed  to  the  craft 
"  and  addrefs  of  that  minifter,  (  for  lie  fell  by  the 
*'  fame  arts  of  cunning  and  deceit  himfelf)  as  to 
*•  the  anger  of  the  gods  againft  the  Roman  em- 
*'  pire,  to  which  his  power  and  fall  were  equally 
"  pernicious.  He  had  ftrength  of  body  to  fup- 
"  port  great  fatigues :  the  charader  of  his  mind 
"  was  prefumption,  difguife,  and  malignity  in 
"  calumniating  others.  He  was  at  the  fame  tim.e 
"  a  flatterer  to  the  lowefl:  degree  of  meannefs,  and 
*'  haughty  to  excefs  :  his  outflde  wore  the  ap- 

V  o  L.  XII,  O  pearance 
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«  pearance  of  great  modefty  and  referve  ;  within 
*'  the  luft  of  gain  and  ambition  wholly  engroffed 
"  him.  His  means  for  the  attainment  of  his 
"  ends  were  luxury  and  corruption,  and  fometimes 
"  vigilance  and  application,  no  lefs  dangerous, 
«  when  alTumed  for  ufurping  empire." 

To  fay  every  thing  in  a  word,  Sejanus,  fo 
much  extolled  by  Paterculus,  was  the  fcourge  of 
the  divine  wrath  againft  the  Roman  empire  :  deum 
ird  in  rem  Romanam.  Perfons  in  high  ftations, 
who  have  the  difpenfation  of  graces  and  advan- 
tages, may  judge  from  hence  of  the  value  they 
ought  to  fet  upon  the  praifes  lavifhed  upon  them  fo 
immoderately,  and  often  with  fo  little  fhame. 

I  have  faid  before  that  Paterculus  excelled  par- 
ticularly in  the  charaders  of  men.  Some  of  them 
are  fhort,  which  are  not  the  leaft  beautiful  and 
many  of  greater  extent.  I  fhall  repeat  here  fome 
examples  of  both. 

M  A  R  I  u  s. 

Lib  2  "^^rtus  atque  horridus,  vitaque  fan^us  ;  quanlmu 
tq.^'  hello  optimus,  tantum  'pacepjfimus  \  mmodkus  glo- 
ries^ injatiahilis^  impotens,  femprque  inquietus.  "  Ma- 
"  rius  had  fomething  favage  and  horrid  in  his  na- 
"  ture :  his  manners  were  auflere,  but  irreprova- 
"  ble :  excellent  in  war,  deteflable  in  peace 
«  greedy,  or  rather  infatiable  of  glory ;  violent, 
«'  and  incapable  of  reft.** 

S  Y  L  L  A. 

Lib.  2.  Adeo  Sylla  diffimilis  fuit  hellator  ac  vi^or,  ut,  dum 
€•  25.  'vincit^  juftijfmo  lenior  \  pofi  viSloriam^^  auditofue.nl 
crudelior.  "  Nothing  was  more  different  than 
"  Sylla  at  war,  and  Sylla  vidlorious.  In  the  field, 
"  he  was  milder  than  the  jufteft  j  after  the  vido- 
*'  ry,  more  cruel  than  the  moft  barbarous." 


MiTHRl- 
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MiTHRIDAtES* 

Mithridates,  Pontuusre^:  virneque filendus,  ne-Uh.i. 
que  dicendus^  fine  cura.  Bella  acerriinus,  virtute^-^^' 
exirnius  ;  aliquando  foriuna,  femper  animo  maximus  : 
confiliis  dux,  miles  manu,  odio  in  Romanos  Annihal. 
"  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  of  whom  it  is  dif-^ 
"  ficult  either  to  fpeak  or  to  be  filent.  Moft  ex- 
"  pert  in  war,  of  extraordinary  valour  ;  fome- 
"  times  very  great  by  formne,  always  by  mao-na-^ 
*'  nimity  :  in  counfels  a  genera],  in  execution  a'^fol- 
*'  dier,  in  hatred  to  the  Romans  an  Hannibah" 


M 


^  C  E  N  A  S. 


^  C.  Mecenas,  equeftri  fed  fplendido  gmere  natus  *  Lib 
-vir,  uh  res  vigiliam  exigeret,  fane  exfomnis,  provi-  c  88. 
dens,  atque  agendi  fciens  ;  fimtd  verb  aliquid  ex  nego^ 
tio  remittt  pojfet,  otio  ac  mollitiis  fene  ultra  feminam 
pens.  _  "  Mascenas  defcended  from  an  Equeftrian^ 

"  but  illuftrious  and  antieht  family. Where  vio-ilance 
"  was  neceffary,  he  was  able,  provident,  and  active, 
"  w.thout  allowing  himfblf  reft.  But  affoon  as 
"  affairs  would  admit  of  relaxation,  he  gave  him- 
"  felf  up  to  the  charms  of  eafe  and  voluptuoufnefs 
with  almoft  more  than  female  foftnefs." 

SciPIO  ^MILIANUS. 

p.  Scipio  Mmilianus,  vir  avitis  P.  Afrlcampd-  Lib  r 
ternifiue  L.  Pauli  virtutihus  fimillimus  ,  omnibus  c.  ii! 
belli  ac  tog(£  dotibus,  ingeniique  ac  ftudiorum  eminm- 
tijfimus  feculi  fui :  qui  nihil  in  vita  nifi  laudandum  aut 

fecit,  aut  dixit,  ac  fenfit  ^<Tam  elegans  liberalium  ru 

fiudioru?n  ommfque  do^rinc^  au^or  ^  admirator  fuit^ 
ut  Polybium  Pan^tiimque,  prcEcellentes  ingenio  viros, 
domi  militicgque  fecum  habuerit.  Neque  enim  quif- 
quam  hoe  Scipione  degantius  intervalla  negotiorwn  otio 
O  2  difpunxit : 


c.  i^. 
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difpunxit :  femperque  aut  belli  aut  pacts  ferviit  arti- 
bus ;  femper  inter  arma  ac  ftudia  verfatus,  aut  corpus 
periculis,  aut  animum  difciplinis  exercuit.    "  P.  Sci- 
"  pio  ifemilianus,  who  perfeftly  refembled  Scipio 
"  Africanus  his  grandfather,  and  Paulus  i^)miUus 
"  his  father,  in  their  virtues,  was  the  moft  eminent 
"  perfon  of  his  age  for  all  the  talents,  natural  and 
*'  acquired ,   that  could  adorn  peace  or  war ; 
"  a  man,  who  never  during  his  life  either  did,  faid, 
or  thought  any  thing  but  what  deferved  praife. 
"  He  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  polite  learning 
"  and  fcience  in  general,  in  which  himfelf  excel- 
"  led,  that  he  always  had  with  him,  as  well  at 
"  home  as  in  the  field,  Polybius  and  Pan^tius, 
"  two  of  the  moft  illuftrious  learned  men  of  his  time. 
"  No  man  knew  how  to  apply  the  intervals  of  lei- 
"  fure  from  bufmefs  with  more  elegance  and  tafte 
*'  than  this  Scipio  :  and  as  the  arts  of  war  or  peace 
"  were  his  continual  employments,  between  arms 
"  and  books,  he  incefiantly  exercifed  either  his 
"  body  in  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  one,  or 
"  his  mind  in  the  refined  ftudies  and  fpeculations 
"  of  the  other." 

CatoofUtica. 

,  2  •  Cato,,  genitus  proavo  M.  Catone,  principe  illo 

J5.*    families  For cicB  :  homo  virtuti  fmillimus,      per  om- 
nia ingenio  diis  quam  hominibus  propior  :  qui  mn- 
quam  reEle  fecit,  ut  facere  videretur,  fed  quia  aliter 
facere  7wn  poterat ;  cuique  id  folum  vifum  eft  rationem 
habere,  quod  haberet  jufitiam  :  omnibus  humanis  vi- 
tiis  immunis,  fe?nper  fortunam  in  fua  potejlate  ha- 
huit.    "  Cato  of  Utica's  great  grandfather  was 
*'  Cato  the  cenfor,  that  illuftrious  head  of  the  Por- 
"  cian  family.    He  was  in  all  things  more  like  a 
God  than  a  man,  and  feemed  virtue  itfelf  in  hu- 
man  fhape.    He  never  did  any  thing  virtuous  for 
the  fake  of  feeming  virtuous,  but  becaufe  he 

*'  could 
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"  could  not  do  otherwife  ;  and  never  thought  any 
*'  thing  could  have  reafon,  that  wanted  juftice. 
"  Exempt  from  all  human  vices,  fortune,  to  which 
"  he  never  gave  way,  was  in  his  power,  and  in  a 
"  manner  his  flave." 

P  o  M  P  E  Y. 

Innocentia  exmius^  fanUitate  pmcipiius^  eloquen-  Uh.  z. 
tia  medius  :  ptentie,  qucE  honoris  causa  ad  eum  defer-  ^'  ^9* 
retur^  non  ut  ab  eo  occuparetur^  cupidijfmus.  Dux 
hello  peritijjimus  civis  in  toga  ( nifi  uhi  vereretur  ne 
quern  haheret  parem)  modefiijfimus.  Amicitiarum 
tenax^  in  offenfis  exorabilis^  in  reconcilianda  gratia 
jidelijfimus ^  in  accipienda  fatisfaSlione  facillimus.  Po- 
tentia  fua  nunquam^  aut  raro^  ad  impotentiam  ujus  : 
pene  omnium  vitiorum  expers,  nifi  numeraretur  inter 
maxima^  in  civitate  libera  dominaque  gentium  indig- 
nari^  cum  omnes  civ es  jure  haberet  pares,  quemquatn 
cequalem  dignitate  confpicere.  "  Pompey's  manners 
*'  were  blamelefs  and  noble,  his  probity  fupreme, 
"  his  eloquence  indifferent.  He  was  extremely 
"  fond  of  power,  when  conferred  upon  him  freely 
"  and  for  his  honour,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  feize 
"  it  by  violence :  a  moft  able  general  in  war,  a 
"  moft  moderate  citizen  in  peace,  except  when  he 
"  apprehended  having  an  equal.  Tenacious  in 
"  friendfhip,  eafy  in  forgiving  injuries,  moft  faith- 
"  ful  in  reconciliation,  and  far  from  rigid  in  ex- 
*«  afting  fatisfaftion.  He  never,  or  very  rarely, 
*'  employed  his  power  in  committing  violence  and 

oppreffion  ;  and  might  be  faid  to  be  exempt 
'«  from  all  vices,  if  it  were  not  the  greateft  in  a 

free  ftate,  the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  where  all 
*'  the  citizens  were  equal  by  right  and  conftitution, 
"  to  be  incapable  of  fuffering  any  equal  in  power 

and  authority." 
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C  ^  S  A  R. 

Lib.  z.  Ccefar  forma  omnium  civium  excellentijjimus^  vigors 
(■,4}.'  animi  acerrimus^  munific entice  effuftjfmus^  animo  fu- 
-per  humanam  naturajn  6f  fidem  eve^us  :  magnitu^ 
dine  confiliorum^  celeritate  hellandi^  patientia  pericu- 
lorum,  Magno  illi  Alexandre,  fed  fobrio  neqiie  iracun- 
do  fimillimm  :  qui  denique  femper  fomm  &  ciho  in 
(pit am  non  in  voluptatem  uteretur,  "  Casfar,  befides 
*'  excelling  all  the  Romans  in  the  beauty  of  his 
"  perfon,  furpafied  them  ftill  more  in  the  force 
"  and  fuperiority  of  his  genius,  in  munificence 
^'  and  liberality  to  profufion,  and  in  valour  and 

ability  above  either  human  nature  or  belief  The 
"  greatnefs  of  hisprojeds,  the  rapidity  of  hiscon- 
"  quells,  and  liis  intrepid  valour  in  confronting 
"  dangers,  make  him  entirely  refemble  Alexander 

the  Great,  but  Alexander  fober,  and  free  from 
^'  rage.    Food  and  reft  he  ufed  only  for  refrelh- 

mentj  not  for  pleafure". 

TACITUS. 

Tacitus  (C.  Cornelius  Tacitus  )  was  older  than 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  born  in  the  year  of 
Chrift  6 J. 

^  Vefpafian  firfl:  raifed  him,  to  dignities,  in  which 
Titus  continued  him,  and  to  which.  Domitian  ad- 
ded greater.    He  was  prsetor  in  the  reign  of  the 
Plin.  Ep.  ^^"^^  and  in  that  of  Nerva  was  fubftituted  conful 
1. 1.  2.     to  Verginius  Rufus,  whofe  panegyric  he  compofed. 
A.  D.         He  married  the  daughter  of  Cn.  Julius  Agrico- 
77,  or  78.  la,  famous  for  the  conqueft  of  Britain,    fie  had 
A.  D.  93.  been  four  years  put  of  Rome  with  his  wife,  when 
Vopifc.  in  Agricola  died.    Lipfius  believes  that  Tacitus  left 
vit.  Tacit,  children,  bccaufe  the  emperor  Tacitus  faid,  he  was 
defgended  frgm  hini  or  frpni  the  fatn?  family, 

Learning 
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Learnincr  rendered  Tacitus  more  illuftrious  thanPlin.Ep. 
his  dignities.    He  pleaded  even  after  he  had  been 
conful,  with  great  reputation  for  eloquence,  of 
which  the  peculiar  charafter  was  weight  and  ma- 
jefty.    He  had  been  highly  efteemed  trom  his  firft 

appearance.  r  n    j  • 

Pliny  the  younger  was  one  of  his  firft  admirers,  id.  Ep.  2. 
and  they  contraded  a  great  friendfliip  with  eachl-  7- 
other.  They  mutually  correfted  each  other's  works  ;  id.  Ep.  7. 
which  is  of  great  fervice  to  an  author.^   This  H-  8. 
experience  every  day  with  the  utmoft  gratitude,  and 
am  confcious,  that  I  owe  the  fuccefs  of  my  labours 
to  the  like  afTiftance  of  no  lefs  learned  than  affec- 
tionate friends. 

It  appears  that  Tacitus  publiftied  fome  orations  gp. 
or  pleadings.    He  alfo  compofed  fome  pieces  in  lo.  1.  9,, 
verfe  ;  and  there  is  a  letter  ot  his  amongft  thofe  of 
Pliny. 

But  he  is  only  known  in  thefe  days,  by  his  hif- 
torical  writings,  to  which  St.  Sidonius  tells  us  he  did  SIdon.  Ep. 
not  apply  himfelf,  till  after  he  had  endeavoured  in"- 1-4- 
vain  to  perfuade  Pliny  to  undertake  his  fubje^.^ 

He  compofed  his  defcription  of  Germany  during  De  Germ. 
Trajan's  fecond  confullhip  :  at  leaft  there  is  room  to  c.  37. 
conjecture  fo. 

"The  life  of  Agrkola,  his  father-in-law,  appears 
alfo  from  the  preface  to  be  one  of  his  firft  works, 
and  to  be  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign. 
He  employs  part  of  the  preflice  in  defcribing  the 
tempeftuous  times  of  a  cruel  reign  at  enmity  with, 
all  virtue  :  Sce^a  infeftavirtutibus  tempera.  This 
was  that  of  Domitian.  He  concludes  it  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  he  dedicates  that  book  to  the  glory 
of  Agricola  his  father-in-law  •,  and  hopes  that  the 
refpeft  and  gratitude  which  induced  him  to  under- 
take it,  will  either  recommend  it  to  favour,  or  be 
its  excufe:  Hie  interim  liber  honori  AgricolcB  focen 
met  dejlinatus,  profeffione  pietatis  aut  laudatus  erit^ 

O  4  He 
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He  then  proceeds  to  his  fubjed,  and  explains 
the  principal  circumftances  and  aftions  of  his  fa^ 
ther-in-Jaw's  hfe.  This  piece  is  one  of  the  fined 
and  moft  valuable  fragments  of  antiquity  ;  in 
which  foldiers,  courtiers,  and  magiftrates  may  find 
excellent  inftruftions. 
Hift  1  I  Sr'eat  work  of  Tacitus  is  that  wherein  he 

^  ^  '  -  ■  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  emperors,  beginning  at 
the  death  of  Galba,  and  concluding  at  that  of 
Domitian  :  which  is  what  we  call  his  Hi/lories. 
But  of  the  twenty-eight  years  contained  in  this  hif- 
tory, from  the  year  fixty-nine  to  ninety-fix,  we 
have  only  the  year  fixty-nine  and  part  of  feventy. 
To  compofe  this  work,  he  afked  memoirs  of  par- 
Plln.  Ep.  ticular  perfons,  as  he  did  of  Pliny  the  younger, 
i6.  I.  6.   concerning  his  uncle's  death.    Such  as  were  defi- 
rous  of  being  known  to  pofterity  fent  him  accounts 
without  application,  which  we  find  from  the  fame 
Id.  Ep,    Pliny,  who  was  in  hopes  of  being  immortalized 
I  6.^°'         ^^^^  mems.    The  letters  which  he  wrote  him 
upon  that  head,  feem  to  be  of  the  year  102  or 
103,  from  whence  we  may  judge  at  what  time  Ta- 
citus applied  himfelf  to  that  work. 
Tacit.         He  intended,  after  having  finifhed  it,  if  God 
Hift.  1.  I.  prolonged  his  hfe,  to  write  alfo  the  hifi:ory  of  Ner- 
*'       va  and  Trajan  :  happy  times,  fays  he,  in  which 
a  man  might  think  as  he  pleafed,  and  fpeak  as  he 
thought.  Rar a  te?nporum  felicitate,  uU  fentire  qucs 
"velis,  &  qucBfentias  dicere  licet.    But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  executed  this  defign. 

Inftead  of  that  he  refumed  the  Roman  hiftory 
from  the  death  of  Auguftus  to  the  reign  of  Galba  ; 
and  this  is  the  part  that  he  calls  his  Annals,  be- 
caufe  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  all  the  events 
under  their  refpedive  years,  which  however  he  does 
not  always  obferve  in  relating  fome  wars, 
Annal.  In  a  paflage  of  thefe  annals,  he  refers  to  the 
In. G.n.  hiftory  of  Domitian,  that  he  had  wrote  before  : 
whigh  ftiews  that  the  Hijiorm  were  prior  to  the 
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Annals,  though  the  latter  are  placed  firft.  And  it 
is  obferved  that  the  ftyle  of  his  hiftories  is  more 
florid  and  diffufe  than  that  of  his  annals,  which  is 
more  grave  and  concife,  without  doubt,  as  he  was 
naturally  inclined  to  brevity,  from  his  having  grown 
ftronger  in  that  habit  the  more  he  wrote.  Of  the 
four  emperors,  whofe  hiftory  Tacitus  wrote  in  his 
annals,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero, 
only  that  of  the  firft  and  laft  are  come  down  to  us 
almoft  entire  :  we  however  want  three  years  of  Ti- 
berius, and  the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign.  Cali- 
gula is  entirely  loft,  and  we  have  only  the  end  of 
Claudius. 

He  defigned  alfo  to  have  wrote  the  hiftory  of 
Auguftus  :  but  St.  Jerom  feems  to  have  known  g^j^*^^^- 
nothing  more  of  his,  except  what  he  treated  of 
from  the  death  of  that  prince  to  that  of  Domitian, 
which,  fays  he,  made  thirty  books. 

If  what  Quindlian  fays  of  a  celebrated  hiftorian 
of  his  times,  whom  he  does  not  name,  is  to  be 
underftood  of  Tacitus,  as  fome  authors  have  be- 
lieved, it  feems  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
trench fome  places  in  which  he  was  too  free  and 
bold.  Thepafikgeof  Quintilian  *  fays,  "There 
*'  is  an  hiftorian  who  ftill  lives  for  the  glory  of 
"  our  age,  and  who  deferves  to  live  eternally  in 
"  the  remembrance  of  fucceeding  times.  He  will 
"  be  called  by  his  name  hereafter,  at  prefent  it  fuf- 
"  fices  that  we  know  him.  This  great  man  has 
"  admirers,  but  no  imitators  ;  his  freedom  and  love 
"  of  truth  having  done  him  hurt,  notwithftand- 
"  ing  his  having  fupprefted  part  of  his  writings. 
"  In  what  remains  however,  we  perfedly  difcern 

*  Supereft  adhuc,  &  exor-  quam  circumcifis  quae  dixiflet, 

nat  aetatis  noftrse  gloriam,  vir  einocuerit;  fed  datum  abun- 

feculorum  memoria  dignus,  qui  de  fpiritum  &  audaces  fenten- 

olim  nominabitur,  nunc  intel-  tias  deprehendas  etiam  in  iis 

ligicur.    Habet  amatores  nec  quae  manent.    ^intil.  1.  i  o. 

imitatores,  ut  Jibertas,  quan-  c.  j. 

<«  the 
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"  the  elevation  of  his  genius,  and  his  bold  and 
"  noble  manner  of  thinking.'* 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  are  no  better  informed 
in  the  circumftances  of  the  life  of  fo  illaftrious  a 
writer  :  Nor  do  we  know  any  thing  in  refpeft  to 
Vopifc.  in  his  death.    The  emperor  Tacitus,  who  held  it  an 
vit  Tacit,  honour  to  defcend  from  our  hiftorian's  family,  de- 
Iniper.     creed,  that  his  works  fhould  be  placed  in  all  li- 
braries, and  that  ten  copies  Ihould  be  made  of  them 
every  year  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  in  order 
to  their  being  more  correft.    This  was  a  wife  and 
laudable  precaution,   which ,  one  would  think, 
might  have  preferved  entire  a  work  fo  worthy  in 
all  its  parts  of  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 

Tacitus  boafts  of  having  wrote  without  paflion 
or  prejudice,  fine  ira  £s?  Jludio,  and  of  having 
ftridly  adhered  to  truth  in  every  thing,  which  is 
the  principal  duty  of  an  hiftorian.  To  efFcd 
this,  Tacitus  had  occafion  not  only  for  a  great  love 
of  truth,  but  a  very  fine  difcernment,  and  much 
precaution.  "  For  he  obferves  himfelf,  in  fpeak- 
"  ing  of  the  hiftories  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Clau- 
"  dius  and  Nero,  that  whether  they  were  wrote 
"  during  their  lives  or  after  their  deaths,  falfliood 
"  was  equally  notorious  in  them,  fear  having 
Anna].  "  diftated  fome  of  them,  and  hatred  others :  Flo- 
1.  I.e.  I.  rentihus  ipfis,  ob  metum  falf^  j  pftquam  occiderunty 
recentihus  odiis  compoftta;  funt.  '*  There  are,  fays 
"  he,  two  failings  highly  apt  to  injure  truth  :  either 
"  abandoned  adulation,  or  revengeful  hatred  a- 
"  gainft  thofe  that  reign.  It  is  not  to  be  expefted, 
"  that  hiilorians,  who  arc  either  flatterers  or  de- 
*'  Glared  enemies,  fhould  have  any  great  regard 

Hiflor     "  for  poflerity.  Veritas  plurihus  modis  infra^a  

l.'i.  c.  I.  liUdine  ajjentandi,  aut  rurfus  cdio  adverfus  dominan- 
tes.  Ita  neutr'ts  cura  pofteritatis,  inter  infenfos  vel 
obnoxios.  "  We  are  prefently  difgufted  with  the 
* '  fordid  flattery  of  a  writer,  but  hear  flander  and 
*'  reproach  with  pleafure  :  for  adulation  bears  the 

*«  odious 
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"  odious  brand  of  flavery,  and  malignity  the  fpe- 
"  cious  fhew  of  freedom."  Sed  amhitionem  fcripto- 
ris  facile  adverfiris^  obtre£iatw  &  livor  ■pronis  auri- 
hus  accipiuntur  :  quippe  adulationi  fcedum  crimen  fer- 
vitutis,  malignitati  falfa  /pedes  libertatis  ineft.  Ta- 
citus promifes  to  avoid  thefe  two  extremes,  and 
profeflTes  a  fidelity  of  proof  againft  all  prejudices. 
Jncorruptam  fidem  profejfis^  nec  amore  qu'ifqiiam^  & 
fine  odio  dicendus  ejl. 

The  part  which  we  have  of  Tiberius's  reign  is 
judged  Tacitus's  mafterpiece  in  refpedt  to  pohtics. 
The  reft  of  his  hiftory,  fay  the  fame  critics,  might 
be  compofed  by  another  as  well  as  by  him  i  Rome 
not  wanting  declaimers  to  paint  the  vices  of  Cali- 
gula, the  ftupidity  of  Claudius,  and  the  cruelties  of 
Nero.  But  to  write  the  life  of  a  prince  like  Tibe- 
rius, required  an  hiftorian  like  Tacitus,  who  could 
unravel  all  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  affign 
their  real  caufes  to  events,  and  diftinguifh  pretext 
and  appearance  from  adlual  motives  and  truth. 

It  is  ufeful  and  important,  I  confefs,  to  unmafic 
falfe  virtues,  to  penetrate  the  mills  and  obfcurity, 
in  which  ambition  and  the  other  paffions  conceal 
themfelves,  and  to  fet  vice  and  guilt  in  full  light, 
in  order  to  infpire  the  horror  of  them.    But  is  it 
not  to  be  feared  that  an  hiftorian,  who  almoft  every 
where  affefts  to  dive  into  the  human  heart,  and  to 
found  it  in  its  moft  fecret  receffes,  gives  us  his  own 
ideas  and  conjeftures  for  reality,  and  frequently 
lends  men  intentions  they  never  had,  and  defigns 
of  which  they  never  thought  ?  Salluft  throws  poli- 
tical refieftions  into  his  hiftory,  but  he  does  it  with 
more  art  and  referve,  and  thereby  renders  himfelf 
lefs  fufpedted.    Tacitus,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  em- 
perors, is  more  attentive  to  expofing  the  bad,  than 
(hewing  the  good  :  which  perhaps  is  becaufe  all 
fhofe  whofe  lives  we  have  from  him  are  bad  princes. 


As 
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As  to  the  ftyle  of  Tacitus,  we  muft  own  it  very 
oblcure :  it  is  fometimes  even  hard  and  ftifF,  and 
has  not  all  the  purity  of  the  good  authors  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  But  he  excels  in  expreffing  much 
lenfe  in  few  words,  which  gives  a  very  peculiar 
force,  energy,  and  fpirit,  to  his  difcourfe.  He 
excels  alfo  in  painting  objeds,  fometimes  with  bre- 
vity, and  fometimes  with  greater  extent,  but  al- 
.  ways  in  lively  colours ,  that  in  a  manner  fet 
what  he  defcribes  before  our  eyes,  and  ( which  is 
bis  peculiar  charadler )  fuggeft  much  more  than 
they  exprefs.  Some  examples  will  prove  this  bet- 
ter than  what  I  fay  ;  which  I  lhall  extrad:  folely 
irom  the  life  of  Agricola. 

Pajfages  of  Tacitus  full  of  fpirit. 

^  I.  Tacitus  fpeaks  of  the  Britons,  who  volunta- 
rily fupplied  recruits,  paid  tributes,  and  fubmitted 
to  all  other  impofitions,  when  the  governors 
lent  from  Rome  aded  with  lenity  and  moderation, 
"  but  fufFered  cruelty  and  violent  treatment  with 
"  great  reludlance,  fufficiently  fubjeded  to  obey, 
"  but  not  to  be  ufed  like  Haves."  Has  {injurias) 
isgre  tolerant,  jam  domiti  ut  pareant,  nondum  ut  fer- 
viant.  Cap.  i^. 

2  "  Agricola,  having  applied  himfelf  from  the 
"  firft  year  of  his  government  to  put  2t  flop  to  thefe 

diforders,  reinftated  the  defire  of  peace,  which 
"  before,  either  through  the  negligence  or  collufion 
' '  of  his  predecefTors,  was  no  lefs  terrible  than  war." 
H(Bc  primofiatim  anno  comprimendo,  egregiam  famam 
pact  circmndedit,  quce,  vel  incurid  vel  tolerantia  pri- 
orum,  baud  minus  quam  helium  timehatur.   Cap.  20. 

3.  Domitian's  reception  of  Agricola  at  his  re- 
turn from  his  glorious  campaigns,  is  one  of  the 
fmeft  pafTages  in  Tacitus,  but  the  fpirit  of  it  can^ 
not  be  rendered  in  a  tranflation.  Exceplus  brevi  of 
ado,  ^  nullo  fermone^  turhcs  fervimtium  immixtus 

eft. 
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ej}.  *'  After  a  lliort  cool  embrace,  in  which  the 
"  emperor  did  not  fay  one  word,  he  was  left  to  mix 
*'  with  the  crowd  of  courtiers  attending."  Cap.  40. 

4.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  what  immediately 
follows.    Agricola,  who  perfedly  knew  the  ge- 
nius of  the  court,  and  how  offenfive  the  reputation 
of  a  fuccefsful  general  is  to  idle  courtiers  without 
merit,  to  foften  the  luftre  of  it,  and  to  illude  envy, 
thought  proper  to  lead  a  quiet  life  remote  from  bu- 
finefs.    Ccsterum^  ut  militare  nomen^  grave  inter 
otiofos,  aliis  virtutibus  temperaret^  tranquillitatem  at- 
que  otium  penitus  auxit.    "  He  retained  a  mode- 
"  rate  equipage,  treated  every  body  with  affability, 
"  and  went  abroad  in  the  company  of  only  one 
*'  or  two  friends  ;  fo  that  the  generality  of  people, 
"  who  ufually  judge  of  the  merit  of  men  by  the 
"  fplendor  and  magnificence  of  their  train,  when 
"  they  faw  and  confidered   him,   afked  them- 
"  felves  whether  that  was  the  fo  much  celebrated 
"  Agricola,  and  could  fcarce  believe  it  was  him 
"  under  fuch  an  appearance."    Cultu  modicus,  Jer- 
mone  facilis,  mo  aut  altera  amicorum  comitatus  : 
adeo  ut  plerique,  quibus  magnos  viros  per  ambit'ionem 
cefiimare  mos  ejl,  qudrerent  famam,  pauci  interpreta- 
rentur.    How  are  we  to  render  thefe  two  laft 
phrafes,  qucererent  famam,  pauci  interpret arentm\ 
which  have  a  profound  fenfe,  that  it  is  almofb  ne- 
ceffary  to  guefs  ?  The  hiftorian  has  provided  for 
this,  in  telling  us,  people  generally  judge  of  great 
men  by  the  fplendor  that  furrounds  them  ;  plerifque 
magnos  viros  per  ainbitionem  cefiimare  mos  efi.  He 
diftinguillies  two  kinds  of  fpedators.    The  one, 
which  are  the  many,  in  feeing  the  modefty  ot 
Agricola's  outfide,  enquired  upon  v/hat  his  reputa- 
tion could  be  founded,  not  perceiving  the  ufual 
marks  of  it :  ut  plerique  queer erent  fa?nam.  The 
others,  and  thofe  the  exceeding  few,  who  did  not 
judge  by  vulgar  opinion,  comprehended,  that  great 
merit  might  be  concealed  under  a  fimple  and  mo- 
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deft  appearance,  and  that  the  one  was  not  incom- 
patible with  the  other  :  pauci  interpret arentur. 

5.  Tacitus  fometimes  mingles  his  fads  with 
very  judicious  reflexions.  This  he  does  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  where  he  extols  the  wifdom  and 
moderation  with  which  Agricola  managed  and 
foothed  the  violent  temper  of  Domitian,  though 
himfelf  had  frequently  experienced  bad  treatment 
from^  it.  Proprium  humani  ingenii  eji,  odiffe  quem 
IcBferh.  Domitiani  verb  natura  prceceps  in  iram,  ^ 
quo  ohfcurior,  eo  irrevocabilior,  moderatione  tamen 
prudentiaque  AgricolcBleniehatur:  quia  non  contumaciam 
neque  inani  jaSiatione  lihertatis^  famamfatumque  pro^ 
vocahat.  Sciant  quibus  moris  illicit  a  mirari^  pojfe 
etiamfuh  malis  principibus  magnos  viros  ejfe,  obfe- 
quiumque  ac  modejiiam,  fi  indujlria  ac  vigor  adftnt, 
eo  laiidis  excedere,  quo  plerique  per  abrupta,  fed  in 
mllum  reip.  ufum^  ambitiofa  morte  inclaruerunt . 
Cap.  42.  "  Though  it  is  of  the  nature  of  man 
"  to  hate  whom  he  has  injured,  and  Domitian 
"  was  exceffively  prone  to  anger,  and  the  more 
"  irreconcileable  the  more  he  concealed  it,  Agri- 
"  cola  knew  how  to  pacify  him  by  his  pru- 
"  dence  and  moderation.  For  he  never  aggra- 
"  vated  his  rage  by  contumacious  behaviour,  and 
"  was  not  fo  eager  after  fame,  as  to  urge  on  his 
*'  Eite  for  the  empty  reputation  of  a  generous  free- 
"  doin  of  fpeech.  Tet  thofe  who  admire  fuch  a 
"  raflmefs  of  generofity,  learn  from  him,  that 
*'  great  men  may  live  under  bad  princes  j  and 
"  that  fubmiffion  and  modefty,  if  fupported  with 
"  vigour  and  indufcry,  may  acquire  greater  fame, 
"  than  many  have  afpired  to  by  a  bold  and  hardy 
"  behaviour,  without  any  emolument  to  the  pub- 
"  he,  and  with  no  other  fruit  to  themfelves,  ex- 
"  cept  a  more  diftinguiiTied  death.'* 
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Q^UINTUS  CURTIUS.  {Rufus) 

I  have  already  obferved  elfewhere,  that  the  time  Jndent 
when  Quintus  Curtius  lived  is  not  precifely  known,  ^'^p;^,^ 
The  learned  are  very  much  divided  on  this  head  ;   °  ■ 
fome  placing  him  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  or  Ti- 
berius, and  others  in  that  of  Vefpafian,  and  even 

of  Trajan.  -,     ,  ^ 

He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the  Great  in 
ten  books,  of  which  the  two  firft  are  not  come 
down  to  us,  and  which  have  been  fupplied  by 
Freinfliemius.    His  flyle  is  florid,  agreeable,  and 
full  of  wife  reflexions   and  he  has  many  very  fine 
harangues,  but  generally  too  long,  and  fometimes 
in  the  fpirit  of  declamation.  His  thoughts,  which 
are  full  of  wit,  and  often  very  folid,  have  howe- 
v.er  an  affefted  glitter  and  conceit,  which  do  not 
entirely  appear  of  the  itamp  of  the  Auguftan  age. 
It  would  be  furprizing  enough,  that  Quintilian, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  Latin  authors,  fhould 
have  omitted  to  mention  an  hiftorian  of  the  merit 
of  Quintus  Curtius,  had  the  latter  lived  before 

him.  _ 

He  is  reproached  with  many  faults  or  ignorance 
in  refped  to  aflronomy,  geography,  the  dates  of 
his  events,  and  even  the  moft  known  effefts  of 
nature,  as  having  thought  the  moon  indifferently 
eclipfed  when  new,  and  when  at  the  full.  Lmta?n  Lib.  4. 
deficere,  cum  aut  terrain  fuhret,  aut  fole  /)rm^-^- 
ret  nr. 

There  is  an  excellent  French  tranflation  of  this 
author  by  Mr.  Vaugelas. 

SUETONIUS.  {Caius  Suetonius  Tranquillus.) 

Suetonius  was  the  fon  of  Suetonius  Lenis, S^^^^^^^^  '"^ 
a  tribune  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  who  was  at  the  ^  ' 
battle  of  Bi:driacum,  where  the  troops  of  Vitelhus 
2  ^'^^^ 
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were  defeated  by  Otho.    He  flouriflied  in  the 
reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian. 
Plin  1.  lo.     Pliny  the  Younger  had  a  great  affeftion  for 
Ep.  loo.  ygj.y  ciefirous  of  having  him  always 

with  him.  He  fays,  that  the  more  he  knew  him 
the  better  he  loved  him,  upon  account  of  his  pro- 
bity, politenefs,  good  condu6t,  application  to 
letters,  and  erudition  ;  and  did  him  many  f^r- 
vices. 

Suetonius  compofed  a  great  number  of  books, 
which  are  almoft  all  loft.  Only  his  hiftory  of 
the  firft  twelve  emperors,  and  part  of  his  treatife 
upon  the  celebrated  grammarians  and  rhetoricians 
are  come  down  to  us. 

This  hiftory  is  very  much  efteemed  by  the 
learned.  He  confines  himfelf  in  it  lefs  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  empire,  than  the  perfons  of  the  empe- 
rors, whole  particular  adlions,  domeftic  behaviour, 
and  inclinations  in  general,  good  or  bad,  he  re- 
lates. He  does  not  obferve  the  order  of  time, 
and  no  hiftory  ever  differed  more  from  annals 
than  this.  He  reduces  the  w^hole  to  certain  gene- 
ral heads,  fetting  down  under  each  all  that  relates 
to  it.  His  ftyle  is  ftrong  and  fimple,  in  which  it 
plainly  appears,  that  he  was  more  intent  on  truth 
than  eloquence.  He  is  blamed  for  having  given  too 
much  licence  to  his  pen,  and  for  being  as  loofe 
and  debauched  in  his  narrations,  as  the  emperors, 
whofe  hiftory  he  writes,  in  their  lives. 

LUCIUS  FLORUS. 

Voffius.  F LOR  us  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Spaniard, 
of  the  family  of  the  Senecas,  and  to  have  had  the 
names  of  L.  Annceus  Seneca  by  birth,  and  of 
L.  Julius  Florus  by  adoption  We  have  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  in  four  books  of  the  Roman  hiftory 
from  Romulus  down  to  Auguft'us,  which  feems  to 
have  been  wrote  in  Trajan's  time.    It  has  not  the 
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ufual  fault  of  abridgments,  of  being  dry,  barren, 
and  infipid.  Its  ftyle  is  elegant,  agreeable,  and 
has  a  kind  of  poetical  vivacity  in  it :  but  in  fome 
places  it  has  too  much  emphafis  and  pomp,  and 
fometimes  even  bombaft.  It  is  not  an  abridgment 
of  Livy,  with  whom  he  often  differs.  We  have 
faid  before,  that  it  is  doubted  whether  the  epitomes 
or  fummaries  at  the  head  of  the  books  of  Livy 
were  wrote  by  Florus. 

JUSTIN. 

Justin  is  believed  to  have  infcribed  his 
abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of  Trogus  Pompeius  to 
Titus  Antoninus :  but  th^t  is  not  certain,  there 
having  been  feveral  emperors  of  the  name  of  An- 
toninus. Trogus  Pompeius  was  one  of  the  illuf- 
trious  writers  of  tlic  time  of  Auguftus,  and  is 
ranked  amongft  the  hiftorians  of  the  firft  clafs, 
Livy,  Salluft,  and  Tacitus.  His  work  v^as  of 
immenfe  extent,  and  contained  the  Greek  and 
Roman  hiftory  entire  down  to  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus. Juftin  has  abridged  it  in  the  fame  number 
of  books  i  for  which  we  are  not  obliged  to  him,  if 
it  be  true  that  his  abridgment  occafioned  the  lols 
of  the  original.  We  may  judge  of  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  Trogus's  ftyle  from  the  fpeech  of  Mi- 
thridates  to  his  troops,  which  Juftin  has  inferted 
entire  in  his  thirty-eighth  book.  It  is  very  long 
and  indired.  For  Juftin  takes  notice,  that  Tro- 
gus did  not  approve  the  dired  harangues  introdu- 
ced by  Livy  and  Salluft  in  their  hiftories.  It  is 
at  the  end  of  this  fpeech,  after  having  reprefented 
to  his  foldiers,  that  he  is  not  going  to  lead  them 
into  the  frightful  folitudes  of  Scythia,  but  the  moft 
fertile  and  opulent  region  in  the  univcrfe,  that 
Mithridates  adds  ;  "  Afia  expeds  them  with  im- 
"  patience,  and  feems  to  offer  them  her  hand, 
"  whilft  ftie  loudly  invokes  their  aid  :  fo  much 
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"  have  the  rapacioufnefs  of  proconfuls,  the  op- 
*'  preffions  of  tax-farmers,  and  the  vexations  of 
"  unjuft  tribunals,  infpired  them  with  hatred  and 
"  deteftation  for  the  Romans  j'*  Tantumqiie  Je  avi- 
da  expe^at  Jfia,  ut  et'iam  vocihus  vocet :  adeo  illis 
odium  Romanorum  incuffit  rapacitas  proconfuluniy 
fe^io  puhlicanomm^  calumnice  litium.  The  ftyle  of 
Juftin  is  clear,  intelligible,  and  agreeable  :  we 
find  in  him  from  time  to  time  fine  thoughts,  folid 
reflexions,  and  very  lively  defcriptions.  Except  a 
fmall  number  of  words  and  modes  of  fpeech,  his 
Latinity  is  fufficiendy  pure  and  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  he  generally  ufes  the  words  and  even  phra- 
fes  of  Trogus. 

AUTHORS  of  the  August  History. 

The  lives  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Adrian 
to  Carinus  is  called  ^he  Auguft  Hijiory.  Thofe 
autliors  are  Spartianus,  Lampridius,  Vulcatius, 
Capitolinus,  Pollio,  and  Vopifcus.  They  all  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  though  fome  of  them 
wrote  alfo  under  his  fuccefibrs.  I  lhall  not  enter 
into  a  particular  account  of  their  works,  which 
have  no  relation  to  my  hiftory. 

AURELIUS  VICTOR. 

A  UR  ELI  us  Victor  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Conftantius,  and  long  after.  He  is  believed  to 
have  been  an  African.  He  was  born  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  fon  of  a  very  poor  illiterate  man. 
He  feems  to  have  been  a  pagan  at  the  time  he 
wrote.  His  hiftory  of  the  emperors  begins  at 
Auguftus,  and  goes  on  to  the  twenty-third  year 
of  Conftantius. 

We  have  alfo,  of  the  fame  author's,  an  abridg- 
mant  of  the  lives  of  illuftrious  men,  almoft  all 
Romans,  from  Procas  to  Julius  Caefar.  Others 
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afcribe  this  little  work  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  JEmi- 
lius  Probus,  (ffc.  but  Voffius  maintains  that  it  is 
Aurelius  Vi<5lor*s.  This  abridgment  contains  lit- 
tle more  than  proper  names  and  dates,  and  for 
that  reafon  does  not  fuit  children,  who  cannot 
learn  much  Latinity  from  it. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  was  by  natiori 
a  Greek,  of  a  eonfiderable  family  in  the  city  of 
Antioch.  He  ferved  many  years  in  the  Roman 
armies  in  the  time  of  Conftantius.  He  afterwards 
quitted  the  troops,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
wrote  his  hiftory,  which  he  divided  into  one  and 
thirty  books.  He  continued  it  from  Nerva,  where 
Suetonius  ends^  to  the  death  of  Valens.  We  have 
now  only  the  laft  eighteen  books,  which  be- 
gin at  the  end  of  the  year  353,  immediately  af- 
ter the  death  of  Magnentius.  Though  he  was  a 
Greek,  he  wrote  it  in  Latin,  but  in  a  Latin  that 
favours  much  of  the  Greek  and  the  foldier.  This 
defed:,  fays  Voffius,  is  made  amends  for  by  the 
author's  other  qualities,  who  is  grave,  folid,  judi-^ 
cious,  very  fincere,  and  a  great  lover  of  truth. 
His  zeal  for  idols  and  their  adorers,  particularly 
for  Julian  the  apoftate,  whom  he  makes  his  hero^ 
is  very  evident  j  and  on  the  contrary  he  appears 
much  the  enemy  of  Conftantius.  He  does  not 
however  fail  to  treat  both  the  one  and  the  other 
with  juftice. 

EUTROPIUS. 

EuTROPius  wrote  his  abridgment  of  the  Ro* 
man  hiftory  in  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Va- 
lens, but  by  order  of  the  latter,  to  whom  he  in- 
fcribes  it.  To  judge  of  it  by  his  ftyle,  one  would 
beheve  him  rather  a  Greek  than  a  Roman. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Of  orators. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IA  M  to  fpeak  in  this  place  of  the  part  of  po- 
lite learning,  which  has  the  moft  beauty,  foli- 
dity,  greatnefs,  and  fplendor,  and  is  of  the  moft 
extenfive  ufe  :  I  mean  Eloquence.  This  is  a  ta- 
lent, which  exalts  the  orator  above  the  vulgar  of 
mankind,  and  almoft  above  humanity  itfelf : 
which  renders  him  in  fome  meafure  the  guide  and 
arbiter  of  the  moft  important  deliberations ;  which 
gives  him  an  empire  over  the  mind,  the  more  ad- 
mirable as  it  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  founded 
folely  upon  the  force  of  reafon  placed  in  all  its 
light :  in  a  word,  which  enables  him  to  fway  the 
heart  to  his  purpofes,  to  overcome  the  moft  ob- 
ftinate  refiftance,  and  to  infpire  fuch  fentiments  as 
he  pleafes ;  joy  or  forrow,  love  or  hatred,  hope 
or  fear,  compaffion  or  refentment.  If  we  repre- 
fent  to  ourfelves  the  numerous  affemblies  of  Athens 
or  Rome,  in  which  the  greateft  interefts  of  thofe 
ftates  are  confidered,  and  where  the  orator,  from 
the  tribunal  of  harangues,  reigns  by  his  eloquence 
over  an  immenfe  people,  who  hear  him  with  a 
profound  filence  interrupted  only  by  applaufes  and 
acclamations :  Of  all  that  the  world  ever  contain- 
ed of  magnificent  in  appearance,  and  moft  capa- 
ble of  dazzling  the  mind  of  man,  is  there  any 
thing  fo  grand,  fo  foothing  to  felf-love  as  This  ? 

What  ftill  infinitely  exalts  the  value  of  elo- 
quence, according  to  the  judicious  refleftion  of 
Lib.  I.     Cicero,  is  the  amazing  fcarcity  of  good  orators  in 
Owe  n.  6      jjggg^     jf-       Jqq]^  jj^jQ       Qj-j^gj.  profeffi- 
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ons,  arts  and  fciences,  we  find  numbers  diftin- 
guifhed  for  excelling  in  them,  generals,  ftatefmen, 
philofophers,  mathematicians,  phyficians,  in  a 
word,  great  perfons  in  every  way.  We  cannot 
lay  the  fame  entirely  in  reipedl  to  poets  ;  I  mean 
fuch  as  have  attained  perfection  in  their  art :  the 
number  of  thefc  has  always  been  extremely  fmal], 
but  however  much  greater  than  that  of  good  ora- 
tors. 

What  I  now  liiy  ought  to  fecm  the  more  fur- 
prizing,  as  in  refpeft  to  the  other  arts  and  fciences. 
It  is  generally  neceffary  to  imbibe  them  from  four- 
ces  devious  and  unknown,  and  not  of  common 
ufe  i  whereas  the  talent  of  fpeaking  is  a  thing 
merely  natural,  that  feems  to  be  within  every  one's 
capacity,  that  has  nothing  in  it  of  obfcure  and 
abliraded,  and  of  which  one  of  the  principal  rules 
and  moft  elTential  virtues  is  to  exprefs  one's  felf 
clearly,  without  ever  departing  from  nature. 

It  cannot  be  faid,  that,  amongft  the  ancients,  the 
fuccefs  of  the  other  arts  proceeded  from  a  greater 
number  of  perfons  being  induced  by  the  allure- 
ment of  rewards  to  apply  themfelves  to  them. 
As  well  at  Athens  as  Rome,  the  two  great  thea- 
tres in  which  the  talents  of  the  mind  Ihone  out 
with  moft  luftre,  no  ftudy  was  ever  cultivated 
more  univerfally,  nor  with  greater  application  and 
ardor,  than  that  of  eloquence.  And  we  ought 
not  to  wonder  at  it.  In  republics  like  thofe,  where 
all  the  affairs  of  the  ftate  were  examined  in  com- 
mon ;  where  war  and  peace,  alliances  and  laws, 
were  deliberated  upon  either  before  the  people  or 
fenate,  or  with  both  ;  and  where  every  thing  was 
determined  by  plurality  of  voices  the  talent  of 
fpeaking  muft  neceffarily  have  prevailed.  Who- 
ever fpoke  in  thefe  affemblies  with  moft  eloquence, 
became  by  neceftliry  confequence  the  moft  pow- 
erful. Hence  the  youth,  of  any  ambidon,  did 
not  fail  to  apply  themfelves  with  the  utmoft  dili- 
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gence,  to  a  ftudy,  that  alone  opened  the  way  to 
riches,  credit,  and  dignities. 

Whence  therefore  was  it,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  applici^tion  and  efforts  of  fo  great  a  number 
of  excellent  geniuffes,  the  great  advantages  in  re- 
fped  to  fortune,  and  the  attradlion  of  fo  foothing 
a  reputation,  the  number  of  excellent  orators  has 
always  been  fo  fmall  ?  The  reafon  is  evident,  and 
we  ought  to  conclude,  that  of  all  the  arts  which 
are  the  objed  of  human  wit,  eloquence  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  the  greateft,  the  moft  difficult,  and 
that  which  requires  the  moft  talents,  and  talents 
entirely  different  and  even  oppofite  in  appearance, 
for  fucceeding  in  it. 

Every  body  knows  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
ftyle,  the  great  or  fublime,  the  common  or  fim- 
ple,  and  the  mediate  or  florid,  which  holds  the 
mean  between  the  other  two. 

In  the  *  fublime  kind,  the  orator  employs  what- 
ever is  moft  noble  in  the  thoughts,  moft  lofty  in 
the  exprelTions,  moft  bold  in  the  figures,  and  moft 
ftrong  and  pathetic  in  the  paiTions.  His  difcourfe 
is  then  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  incapable  of  be- 
ing ftopped  or  kept  in,  which  in  its  violence 
bears  away  thofe  that  hear  it,  and  forces  them, 
vvherher  they  will  or  no,  to  follow  it  wherefover 
it  hurries  them,  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  treat- 
ing this  fubjeft,  which  would  alone  prove  the  ex- 
tent of  the  talents  neceflary  to  eloquence. 

The  -f  fimple  ftyle  is  quite  different.  It  is  clear, 

*  Grandiloqui  [quidam]  ut  cera  vel  nitentem  contra  feret, 
ita  dicam  fuerunt,  cum  ampla  cogetque  ire  qua  rapit.  ^in- 
&  fententiarum  gravitate,  &  til.  I.  \z  c.  \o. 
niajeftate  verborum ;  vehemen-  f  Contra  [funt  quidam]  te- 
les, varii,  copiofi,  graves,  ad  nues,  acuti,  omnia  docentes, 
permovendos  &  convertendos  &  dilucidiora  non  ampliora  fa- 
animos  inftru£li  &  parati.  Cic.  cientcs,  fubtili  quadam  feprelTa 
inOrat.n  20.        '  oratione  limati  Alii  in  ea- 

At  ilJe  qui  laxa  devolvat,  &  dem  jcjunitate  concinniores,  id 

ppntemindignetur,  &  npasfibi  eft  faceti,  fiofentes  etiam,  & 

laciat,  multus  &  torrens  judi-  leviter  ornati. '  Orat.  n.  20. 
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pure,  intelligible,  and  nothing  more.  It  has  no 
thoughts  of  foaring,  and  endeavours  only  to  be  un- 
derftood.  It  values  itfelf  folely  upon  a  peculiar  pu- 
rity of  language,  great  elegance,  and  refined  deli- 
cacy. If  it  fometimes  ventures  ornament,  that 
ornament  is  entirely  fimple  and  natural.  Horace*s 
txprttTion^  fwiplex  munditiis,  is  the  heft  I  can  ufe 
to  defcribe  this  ftyle  of  which  Pha^drus  and  Te- 
rence are  the  moft  perfe6t  models. 

A  third  *  fpecies  oi  eloquence  is  in  a  manner 
the  mean  between  the  other  two,  and  is  therefore 
called  the  mixed,  florid,  or  mediate  ftyle.    It  has 
neither  the  delicacy  of  the  latter,  nor  the  force 
and  thunder  of  the 'former.   It  borders  upon  both, 
but  without  attaining  to,  or  refembling  either.  It 
participates  of  the  one  and  the  other,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  juftly,  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  orator,  in  this  way,  defignedly  ufes  the  glit- 
ter of  metaphors,  the  glow  of  figures,  agreeable 
digreffions,  harmony  of  difpofition,  and  beauty 
of  thoughts  J  retaining  always  however  the  mild 
and  temperate  charafter  peculiar  to  it :  fo  that  ^  it 
may  then  be  compared  to  a  ftream,  that  rolls  its 
filver  waves  through  flowery  banks  fhaded  with 
verdant  trees. 

Each  of  thefe  kinds  of  eloquence  is  highly  efti- 
mable  in  itfelf,  and  acquires  all  writers  that  fuc- 
ceed  in  them  great  reputation.    But  the  f  fublime 
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*  Eft  autem  quidam  inter- 
jeflus  medius,  &  quad  tempe- 
ratus,  necacuminepofteriorum, 
ncc  fulmine  utens  fupcriorum  : 
vicinus  ambovum,  in  neutro 
excellens:  utriufque  particeps, 
vel  utriufque  (fi  verum  qusri- 
mus)  potius  expers.  Orat.  n. 
21. 

Medius  hie  modus,  &  tranfla- 
tionibus  crebrior,  &  figuris  erit 
jucundior ;  egreffionibus  amce- 
nus,  compofitione  aptus,  fen- 


tentiis  dulcis :  lenior  tamen,  ut 
amnis  lucidus  quidam,  &  vi- 
rentibus  iitrinque  fylvis  inum- 
bratus.    ^intil.  I.  12.  c.  10. 

f  Tertius  eft  amplus,  copi- 
ofus,  gravis,  ornatus,  in  quo 
profcfto  vis  maxima  eft.  _  Hie 
eft  enim,  cujus  ornatum  dicen- 
di  &  copiam  admiratae  gentes, 
eloquentiam  in  civitatibus  plu- 
rimum  valere  pflse  funt :  fed 
banc  eloquentiam,  quae  curfa 
magno  fonituque  ferretur,quam, 
^  fufpicerent 
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rifes  infinitely  above  the  other  two.  It  is  this  kind 
of  eloquence  which  excites  admiration,  ravilhes 
applaufe,  and  fets  all  the  paffions  of  the  foul  in  mo- 
tion ;  that  fometimes  by  its  impetuofity,  its  thun- 
ders, throws  trouble  and  emotion  into  the  mind, 
and  fometimes  infinuates  itfelf  with  a  majefty  of 
fweetnefs,  a  dignity  of  foftnefs,  irrefiftibly  tender 
and  affeding. 

It  is  the  union  of  all  thefe  parts,  which  forms 
the  perfea  orator  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how 
difficult  and  extraordinary  it  is  for  one  man  to  pof - 
fefs_  fo  many  different  qualities.  The  enumeration, 
which  We  fhall  foon  make  of  the  antient  Greek  and 
Latin  orators,  will  fhew  us  fome,  who  have  con- 
fined themfelves  with  fuccefs  to  the  two  latter  kinds, 
but  very  few  who  have  been  able  to  attain  to  the 
lublime,  and  ftill  more  few  who  have  fucceeded 
in  all  three  at  the  fame  time. 

What  renders  fuccefs  in  this  refpeft  fo  difficult 
and  extraordinary,  is  that  the  excellent  qualities 
which  form  the  three  kinds  of  ftyle,  have  each  a 
defed,  that  borders  very  clofe  upon  them,  which 
adorns  itfelf  with  their  name,  which  does  indeed 
refemble  them  in  fome  meafure,  but  at  the  fame 
time  alters  and  vitiates  them,  by  carrying  them  too 
far,  by  making  fimplicity  degenerate  into  mean- 
nefs,  ornament  into  tinfel  and  glare,  and  the  great 
and  fublime  into  empty  fwell  and  bombaft.  For 
it  IS  in  ftyle,  as  in  virtue.  There  are  in  the  one 
and  the  other  certain  bounds  and  modifications  to 
be  obferved,  beyond  which  lie  the  vicious  ex- 
tremes : 

^  modus  in  rebus,  funt  certi  denique  fines, 
^os  ultra  citraque  nequit  confifiere  re5ium,  Hor. 

fufpicerent  omne?,  quam  admi-  modo  permovere.    Hsc  modd 

raremur,  quam  fe  affequi  poffe  perfringit,  modo Irrepit  m  fen- 

dittiderent.    Hujus  eloquentix  fus:  inferit  novas  opiniones, 

cit  tras^t^re  amrngs,  hujusomni  evellit  Mtas.   Orat.  n.  97. 

Extremes 
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Extremes  the  more  to  be  feared,  as  they  feem  to 
fpring  from  virtue  itfelf,  and  confound  themfelves 
with  it. 

The  *  Greeks  call  this  excefs  >c«»o^!)A«v,  vicious  af- 
feUation.  It  appears  in  the  three  kinds  of  ftyle, 
when  they  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  juft  and  the 
true,  when  the  imagination  throws  off  the  guidance 
of  the  judgment,  and  the  mind  is  dazzled  with  a 
falfe  appearance  of  the  Good  :  This,  in  refped  of 
eloquence,  is  the  greateft  and  moil  dangerous  of 
faults,  becaufe  inftead  of  being  avoided  like  others, 
the  phantom  is  purfued  as  merit. 

There  is  alfo  f  one  virtue  common  to  all  the 
three  kinds  of  flyle,  with  which  I  (hall  conclude. 
Amongft  orators,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
hiflorians,  poets,  and  all  writers,  there  are  an  in- 
finite variety  of  flyles,  geniuffes  and  characters, 
which  occafions  fo  great  a  difference  between  them, 
that  fcarce  one  can  be  found  amongfl  them,  who 
perfeflly  refembles  another.  There  is  however  a 
kind  of  fecret  refemblance  and  common  tie  between 
them,  which  makes  them  approach,  and  unites 
them  with  each  other.  I  mean  a  certain  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  tafle,  a  kind  of  tindure  of  the 
True  and  the  Fine,  a  manner  of  thinking  and 
exprefTing  themfelves,  of  which  nature  itfelf  is  the 
fource ;  in  fine,  that  Something  it  is  eafier  to 
conceive  than  exprefs,  by  which  a  reader  of  talle 
and  fenfe  difcerns  the  works  both  antient  and  mo- 
dern, that  bear  the  flamp  of  pure  and  elegant  an- 
tiquity. 


*  K«xo'^))Ae»,  id  eft  mala  af- 
fectatio,  per  omne  dicendi  ge- 
nus peccat          Ita  vacatur, 

quicquid  eft  ultra  virtutem, 
quoties  ingenium  judicio  caret, 
^  fpecie  boni  fallitur  :  omni- 
»m  in  eloquentia  vitiorum  pef- 


fimum ;  nam  cetera  cum  vl- 
tentur,  hoc  petitur.  ^intil. 
1.  8.  c.  3, 

f  Habet  omnis  elDquentia 
aliquid  commune,  ^intil. 
1.  10.  c.  2, 

And 
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And  this  is  what  young  perfons,  who  defire  to 
make  any  progrefs  in  polite  learning,  ought  to 
make  the  principal  objed  of  their  care  and  appli- 
cation :  I  mean  to  ftudy  in  the  works  of  the  learn- 
ed thofe  natural  beauties,  which  are  the  growth  of 
all  ages  and  all  languages,  and  to  make  themfelves 
familiar  with  them  by  a  ferious  and  reiterated  com- 
merce with  the  authors,  wherein  they  are  to  be 
found,  in  order  to  attain  fo  happy  a  taftc  as  to  dif- 
cern  them  at  firft  fight,  and,  if  I  may  venture  the 
expreflion,  to  perceive  them  like  fragrant  odours 
almoft  by  the  fcent. 

ARTICLE  I. 
Of  the  Greek  ORATORS. 

SECT  I. 

Jge  in  which  eloquence  flourijloed  moft  at  Athens, 

R  E  E  C  E,  *  fo  fertile  in  fine  geniuffes  for  all 
VJ.  the  other  arts,  was  a  long  time  barren  in 
refped  to  eloquence,  and,  before  Pericles,  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  faid  to  have  only  fpoke  like  an 
infant,  and  that  till  then  Ihe  had  but  a  fmall  idea, 
and  fet  litde  value  upon  the  talent  of  Ipeaking.  It 
was  at  Athens  that  eloquence  began  firft  to  appear 
with  fplendor.  And  it  is  not  furprizing  that  it  was 
not  in  honour  there,  till  after  many  ages.  Elo- 

*  Graecia-omMes  artes  ve-  orator  extulit,     Non  in  con- 

tuftiores  habet,  &  multo  ante  ftituentibus  Remp.  nec  in  beJla 

non  inventas  folum,  fed  etiam  gerentibus-nafci  cupiditas  di- 

perfcftas,  quam  eft  a  Grzecis  cendi  folet.    Pacis  eft  comes, 

elaborata  vis  dicendi  atque  co-  otiique  focia,  &  jam  bene  con- 

pia.  _  In  quam  cum  intueor,  ftituta;  civitatis  quafi  alumna 

maxime  mihi  occurrunt,  Atti-  quzedam   eloquentia.    Cic.  in 

ce,  &  quafi  lucent  Athene  Brut.  n.  26.  Scac. 
tux,  qua  in  urbe  primum  fe 

quence 
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quence  does  not  ufually  grow  up  amidft  the  cares 
that  are  neceffary  in  founding  a  ftate,  and  the  tu- 
mult of  wars.  She  is  the  friend  of  peace,  and  the 
companion  of  tranquillity,  and  requires,  if  I  may 
venture  the  exprcffion,  for  her  cradle  a  common- 
wealth already  well  eftablifhed  and  flourilhing. 

But  *  what  ought  to  appear  furprizing,  is  that 
eloquence,  almoft  in  her  birth,  and  from  her  firft 
appearance,  ( which  Cicero  dates  in  the  time  of 
Pericles  )  ftiould  on  a  fudden  attain  to  fuch  an 
height  of  perfedion.  Before  f  Pericles  there  was 
no  work  or  difcourfe  in  which  any  trace  of  beauty 
or  ornament  appeared,  or  which  exprefled  the  ora- 
tor ;  and  his  harangues  difplayed  even  then  whate- 
ver is  fineft,  moft  vigorous,  and  moft  fublime  in 
eloquence. 

Pericles,  whole  view  was  to  render  hmifelf 
powerful  in  the  republic,  and  to  fway  in  the  af- 
femblies  of  the  people,  confidered  eloquence  as  the 
moft  neceffary  means  for  the  attainment  of  thofe 
ends,  and  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  it.  The  na- 
tural excellency  of  his  genius  fupplied  him  with 
whatever  was  wanting  for  his  fuccefs,  and  the  great 
II  application  he  had  before  made  to  philofophy  un- 
der Anaxagoras,had  taught  him  by  what  fprings  the 
human  heart  was  to  be  moved  and  adluated  at  will. 
He  employed  with  wonderful  art  fometimes  the 
charms  of  infinuation  to  perfuade,  and  fometimes 
the  force  of  vehement  paflions  to  oppofe  and  fub- 

*  Hffc  JEtas  prima  Athenis  quod  is  Anaxagorae  Phyfici  fu- 

oratorem  prope  perfedum  tulit.  erit  auditor ;  a  quo  cenfet  eum. 

Ibid.  n.  45.  cum  alia  prseclara  qusdam  & 

t  Ante  Periclem  — —  litera  magnifica  didiciffet,  uberem  & 

nulla  ell,  quae  quidem  orna-  foocundum  fuiffe,  gnarumque 

turn  aliqucm  habeat,  &  orato-  (  quod  ell  eloquently  maxi- 

ris  efle  videatur.    Ibid,  n  27.  mum)  quibus  orationis  modis 

[I  In  Phaedro  Platonis  \jag.  qusequeanimorum  partes  pelle- 

270]  hoc  Periclem  prasllitiffe  rentur.    Cic.  inOrat.  n.  15. 
peteris  dicit  oratoribus  Socrates, 

due, 
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due.  Athens,  *who  faw  a  new  light /hine  out  in 
f •  .T'  ^^^"^^^  with  the  graces  and  fubHmity 
of  his  difcourfe,  admired  and  feared  his  eloquence 
It  IS  t  obferved,  that,  at  the  very  time  he  op- 
pofed  the  paffions  of  the  people  with  a  kind  of  in- 
flexible obftinacy,  he  knew  how  to  pleafe  them, 
and  had  the  addrefs  to  bring  them  over  infenfibly 
to  his  opinion.  The  comic  poets  accordingly,  in 
their  fatires  upon  him  (for  at  that  time  they  did 
not  fpare  the  moft  powerful )  faid  to  his  praife  on 
one  fide,  that  the  goddefs  of  perfuafion  with  all  her 
charms  dwelt  on  his  lips ;  and  on  the  other,  that  his 
difcourfe  |l  had  the  vehemence  of  thunder,  and  that 
it  always  left  behind  it  a  kind  of  ftimulation  in 
tlie  louls  of  his  hearers. 

^  By  this  4.  extraordinary  talent  of  fpeakino;,  Pe- 
ricles retained  during  forty  years,  as  well  in  war  as 
peace,  an  entire  authority  over  the  moft  inconftant 
and  capricious,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  jea- 
lous people  in  the  world  of  their  liberty,  whofe 
difcouragement  in  difgrace  it  was  fometimes  necef- 
lary  to  remove,  as  it  was  fometimes  to  abate  their 
pride,  and  to  check  their  rafhnefs  in  fucccfs.  Hence 
we  may  judge  of  the  power  and  value  of  eloquence. 

exhi  arat^  funt  Athene,  hujus  tantamque  in  eo  vim  fuiffe,  ut 

einfdl   •    ^^P'^^.'-^'^^r^f^i  in  eorum  mentibus  qui  audilTent 

ejufdem  vim  dicend,  terrorem-  quafi  aculeos  quofdam  relinque- 

^"rOuTdT-^r^rlM4-  -t.    Z).0.1  1.3.^3! 

diL^fn     c       •  »       Ariftophane  poeta  ful- 

cum  contra  voluntatem  Athe-  Grsciam didus eft. O-^/  n.zq 
n.enfium  loqueretur  pro  falute        'H^^u.:]',  iS^i^rcc,  l^n.iL  Z 

patnae.feveriustamenidipfum,  'Ext^xL 
quod  ilJe  contra  populares  ho-        4.  Jtaque  hie  doftrina,  confi- 

n^mes  diceret  popuJare  omni-  ]io,  eloquentia  excellens,  qua- 

Cni.K^n-'.T-  d'-'-'gint^^nnospr^fuit  Athenis. 

Cujusm  labris  yeteres  comic,     &  urbanis  eodem  tempore  & 
etiam   cum  illi  maledicerent     bellicis  rebus. 
(quod  turn  Athenis  iieri  iicerct) 

Though 
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Though  Pericles  left  no  piece  of  eloquence  be- 
hind him,  he  however  deferves  to  be  ranked  at  the 
head  of  the  Greek  orators  and  the  more,  accord- 
ing to  *  Cicero,  becaufe  it  was  he  who  firft  taught 
Athens  a  tafte  for  found  and  perfeft  eloquence, 
placed  it  in  honour,  Ihewed  its  true  ufe  and  defti- 
nation,  and  made  its  falutary  effeds  evident  by  the 
fuccefs  which  attended  his  harangues. 

I  proceed  now  to  fpeak  of  the  ten  Athenian 
orators,  of  whofe  lives  Plutarch  has  given  us  an 
abridgment,  and  fhall  treat  only  thofe,  who  are 
moft  known,  with  fome  extent. 

Of  the  ten  Greek  orators. 
ANTIPHON. 

Antiphon  improved  himfelf  very  much  inpiut  de 
his  converfations  with  Socrates.  He  taught  rheto-  ^t.  dece 
ric ;  he  alfo  compofed  pleadings  for  fuch  as  had 
occafion  for  them,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  firft 
that  introduced  that  cuftom.  His  invention  was 
warm  and  abundant,  his  ftyle  exad,  his  proofs 
ftrong,  and  he  had  a  great  felicity  in  anfwering  un- 
forefeen  objeftions.  He  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in 
moving  the  paffions,  and  in  giving  the  perfons  he 
introduced  fpeaking  their  juft  and  peculiar  charac- 
ters. He  was  condemned  to  die  for  having  fa- 
voured the  eftablifhment  of  the  Four  Hundred  at 
Athens. 

ANDOCIDES. 

A  N  D  o  CI  D  £  s  was  alfo  the  cotemporary  of 
Socrates.  He  began  to  flourifh  twenty  years  be-  Plut. 
fore  Lyfias.  He  Was  brought  to  a  trial  as  an  ac- 
complice in  throwing  down  the  ftatues  of  Mercury, 
which  were  all  either  thrown  down  or  mutilated  m 
one  night  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian 

»  Pericles  primus  adhibuit  doarinam,  &c.    In  Brut.  n.  44. 

war. 
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war.  He  could  extricate  himfelf  from  this  dangef 
only  by  promifmg  to  difcover  the  guilty,  in  which 
number  he  included  his  own  father,  whofe  life 
however  he  faved.  His  ftyle  was  fimple,  and  al* 
moft  entirely  void  of  figures  and  ornaments. 

L  Y  S  I  A  S. 

Dionyf.  L  Y  s  T  A  s  was  by  origin  of  Syracufe,  but  born 
Hahc.  in  at  Athens.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Thurium  in  Italy  with  two  of  his  brothers  in  the 
new  colony  fent  thither  to  fettle.  He  continued 
there  till  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syra- 
cufe, and  then  returned  to  Athens  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  there  by  his  peculiar 
merit,  and  was  always  confidered  as  one  of  the 
moft  excellent  of  the  Greek  orators,  but  in  the  fim- 
ple and  tranquil  fpecies  of  eloquence.  Perfpicuity, 
purity,  fweetnefs,  and  delicacy  of  ftyle,  were  his 
particular  attributes.  He  was,  fays  *  Cicero,  a 
writer  of  great  fubtilty  and  elegance,  in  whom 
Athens  might  almoft  boaft  already  of  a  perfed 
orator.  Quintilian  gives  us  the  fame  idea  of  him. 
Lyfias  t,  fays  he,  is  fubtile  and  elegant,  and  if  it 
fufiiced  for  an  orator  to  inftruct,  none  were  more 
perfed  than  him.  For  he  has  nothing  faperfluous, 
nothing  aff'edled  in  his  difcourfe.  His  ftyle  howe- 
ver refembles  more  a  fmall  and  clear  ftream,  than 
a  great  river. 

If  Lyfias  generally  confined  himfelf  to  that  fim- 
plicity,  and  as  Cicero  ||  calls  it,  leannefs  of  ftyle, 

*  Fuit  Lyfias  egregic  fedius.  Nihil  enim  eft  inane, 

fukilis  atque  elegans,quemjam  nihil  accerfitum  :  puro  tamen 

prope  audeas  oratorem  perfec-  fonti,  quam   magno  flumini, 

turn  dicere.    C/V.  /«  Brut,  n,  propior.    ^int'iL  1.  lo.  c.  i. 
35-  [|  In  Lyha  funt  faspe  etiam 

t  Lyfias  fubtilis  atque  ele-  lacerti,  fic  ut  nihil  fieri  poflic 

gans,  &  quo  nihil,  fi  oratori  valentius :  vemm  eft  certe  ge- 

fatis  fit  docere,  quxras  per-  nero  toto  ftrigofior.  5rz<^n.64. 

it 
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it  was  not  becaufe  he  was  abfolutely  incapable  of 
force  and  greatnefs :  for  according  to  the  fame  Ci- 
cero, there  were  very  ftrong  and  nervous  palTages 
in  his  harangues.  He  wrote  *  in  that  manner 
through  choice  and  judgment.  He  did  not  plead 
at  the  bar  himfelf,  but  compofed  pleadings  for 
others  ;  and  to  fuit  their  character,  was  often  ob- 
liged to  ufe  a  fimple  ftyle  with  little  or  no  eleva- 
tion without  which  thofe  native  graces  which  were 
admirable  in  him  had  been  loft,  and  he  had  be- 
trayed the  fecret  himfelf.  It  was  therefore  necef- 
fary  that  his  difcourfes,  which  he  did  not  pronounce 
himfelf,  fliould  have  a  natural  and  negligent  air, 
that  requires  great  art,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  re- 
fined fecrets  of  compofition.  In  this  manner  the 
law  for  accufed  perfons  to  plead  their  own  caufes 
without  the  help  of  advocates  was  eluded. 

When  Socrates  was  fummoned  before  the  judges 
to  anfwer  for  his  opinions  concerning  religion,  Ly-  Orat.  n. 
fias  brought  him  a  fpeech,  which  he  had  compofed  231. 
with  abundance  of  care,  and  in  which  he  had  un- 
doubtedly introduced  whatever  was  capable  of 
moving  the  judges,  f  Socrates,  after  having  read  it, 
told  him,  that  he  thought  it  very  fine  and  orato- 
rical, but  not  confiftent  with  the  refolution  and  for- 
titude that  became  a  philofopher. 

Dionyfius  of  HalicarnalTus  defcribes  at  large, 
and  with  abundance  of  tafte  and  judgment,  the 
charafter  of  Lyfias*s  ftyle,  of  which  he  enume- 
rates  the  conftituent  parts,  that  are  all  of  the  fim- 
ple and  natural  kind  of  eloquence  I  have  fpoke  of. 

*  Illud  in  Lyfiadicendi  tex-  ipfe  dicebat ;  ut  oportuerit  elTe 

turn  tenue  atque  rarum  Isetio-  ilia  rudibus  &  incompofitis  fi- 

ribus  numeris  corrumpendum  milia,  quod  ipfum  compofitio 

non  erat.     Perdidiffet  enim  eft.    ^intil.  I  9.  c.  4. 

gratiam,  quje  in  eo  maxima  +  IHam  orationem  difertam 

eft,  fimplicis  atque  inafteaati  fibi  &  oratoriamvideri,  fortem 

colons :  perdidiflet  fidem  quo-  &  virilem  non  videri. 
que.   Nam  fcribebat  aliis,  non 

He 
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He  even  repeats  fome  paflages  in  one  of  his  ha- 
rangues, the  better  to  make  known  his  ftyle* 

ISOCRATES. 

I  s  o  c  R  A  T  E  s  was  the  fon  of  Theodorus  the 
Athenian,  who  having  enriched  himfelf  by  makino- 
mufical  inftrumcnts,  was  in  a  condition  to  give  hS 
children  a  good  education  :  for  he  had  two  more 
A.  M.  daughter.    Ifocrates  came  into  the 

3568.     world  about  the  86th  Olympiad,  two  and  twenty 
Ant.  J.  C.  years  after  Lyfias,  and  feven  before  Plato. 
436-  He  had  an  excellent  education  under  Prodicus, 

Gorgias,  Tifias,  and  according  to  fome  Therame- 
nes,  that  is  to  fay  all  the  moft  famous  rhetoricians 
of  thofe  times. 

His  incHnation  would  have  led  him  to  follow- 
the  ufual  courfe  of  the  young  Athenians,  and  to 
have  lhared  in  the  public  affairs :  but  the  weaknefs 
of  his  voice,  and  his  almoft  unfurmountable  timi- 
dity, not  permitting  him  to  venture  appearing  in 
public,  he  diredled  his  views  a  different  way.  He 
did  not  however  entirely  renounce  either  the  glory 
of  eloquence,  or  the  defire  of  rendering  himfelf 
iifeful  to  the  public,  which  were  his  ruling  pafTions  ; 
and  what  the  natural  impediment  of  his  voice  de- 
nied him,  he  conceived  thoughts  of  attaining  by 
the  help  of  his  induftry  and  pen.  Accordingly  he 
applied  himfelf  diligently  to  compofition,  and  did 
not,_  like  the  generality  of  the  fophifls,  make  chi- 
merical and  ufelefs  queflions,  or  fubjeds  of  mere 
curiofity,  the  objedls  of  his  application,  but  folid 
and  important  topics  of  government,  which  might 
be  of  ufe  to  ftates,  and  even  princes  as  well  as  pri- 
vate perfons,  and  at  the  fune  time  do  honour  to 
himfelf  by  the  graces  he  fhould  endeavour  t©  dif- 
fufe  throughout  his  writings.  Ifocrates  himfelf  in- 
In  Pana-  ^^^^^  in  the  exordium  of  his  difcourfe,  that  thcfe 
then.      were  his  views. 

He 
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He  exercifed  himfelf  alfo  in  compofing  plead- 
ings for  fuch  as  had  occafion  for  them,  according 
to  the  cuftom  general  enough  in  thofe  times,  though 
contrary  to  the  laws,  which,  as  I  have  obferved 
before,  ordained  that  perfons  Ihould  defend  them- 
felves  without  ufing  the  help  of  others.  But  as 
thefe  pleadings  drew  trouble  upon  himfelf  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  violation  of  the  law,  and  obliged 
him  to  appear  often  before  the  judges,  he  renounced 
them  entirely,  and  opened  a  fchool  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  youth  in  eloquence. 

By  this  new  application,  *  the  hoiife  of  Ifocrates 
became  in  refped  to  Greece  in  general,  a  fruitful 
nurfery  of  great  men,  and  like  the  Trojan  horfe, 
none  came  out  of  it  but  illuftrious  perfons.  Tho' 
he  did  not  appear  in  public  at  the  bar,  and  confined 
himfelf  within  the  walls  of  his  fchool  or  fludy,  he 
acquired  a  reputation  to  which  none  after  him 
could  attain,  and  was  equally  efteemed  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  compofitions,  and  his  art  of  teach- 
ing, as  his  writings  and  pupils  fufficiently  proved. 

He  had  a  wonderful  capacity  in  difcerning  the 
force,  genius,  and  character  of  his  fcholars,  and 
in  knowing  how  to  exercife  and  direct  their  talents : 

a  rare,  but  abfolutely  neceflary  quality  for  fuc- 

ceeding 


*  Extitit  igitur  Ifocrates— 
(  cujus  domus  cundlse  Grjecise 
quafi  ludus  quidam  patuit  at- 
que  officina  dicendi)  magnus 
orator  &  perfeflus  magifter, 
quanquam  forenfi  luce  caruit, 
intraque  parietes  aluit  earn  glo- 
riam,  quam  nemo  quidem,  meo 
judicio,  eft  poliea  confecutus. 
Cic.  in  Brut,  n  32. 

Ex  Ifocratis  ludo,  tanquam 
ex  cquo  Trojano,  innumeri 
principes  extiterunt.  LiL  2. 
de  Or  at.  n.  94. 

Clariffimus  ille  prseceptor 
Ifocrates,  quern  non  magis  li- 

VOL.  XII. 


bri  bene  dixifTe,  quam  dlfci- 
puli  bene  docuilTe  teftantur. 
^.intil.  1.  2.  c.  9. 

-f-  Diligentiffime  hoc  eft  eis, 
quiinftituuntaliquosatque  eru- 
diunt  ,  videndum  ,  quo  faa 
quemque  natura  maxime  fcrre 

videatur  Dicebat  Ifocrates, 

doftor  fingularis,  fe  calcaribus 
in  Ephoro,  contra  autcm  in 
Theopompo  fisenis  uti  folere. 
Alterum  enimexultantem  ver- 
borum  audacia  reprimebat,  al- 
terum cunftantem  &  quafi 
verecundantem  incitabat.  Ne- 
que  eos  fimiies  effecit  in.ter  fe, 
fed 
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ceeding  in  the  important  employment  of  inftru£ling. 
Ifocrates,  in  Ipeakingof  two  of  his  moft  illuftrious 
difciples,  ufed  to  fay,  that  in  regard  to  Ephorus 
he  uied  the  fpur,  and  to  Theopompus  the  bridle, 
in  order  to  quicken  the  flownefs  of  the  one,  and 
check  the  too  great  vivacity  of  the  other.  The 
latter  in  compofing,gave  a  loofe  to  his  fire  and  ima- 
gination, and  exhaufted  himfelf  in  bold  and  glow- 
ing exprelTions :  him  he  curbed.  The  other,  on 
the  contrary,  who  was  timid  and  referved,  regard- 
ed nothing  but  a  rigid  corredlnefs,  and  never  dared 
to  venture  the  leaft  excurfion :  to  him  he  recom- 
mended foaring,  and  the  flights  of  imagination.  His 
defign  was  not  to  make  them  like  each  other  :  but 
by  retrenching  from  the  one,  and  adding  to  the 
other,  to  conduft  each  to  the  higheft  point  of  per- 
feftion  of  which  his  genius  was  ibfceptible. 
Pkit.  de  Ifocrates's  fchool  was  of  great  ufe  to  the  public, 
decern  and  at  the  fame  time  of  great  gain  to  himfelf.  He 
Orat.  Gr.  acquired  more  money  in  it  than  any  fophift  had 
in  Ifocr.  ^^^^  j^^^  before  him.  He  had  generally  more 
than  an  hundred  fcholars  at  five  hundred  drachmas 
( about  twenty-five  pounds)  each,  in  all  probabi- 
lity  for  the  whole  time  of  their  ftudying  under  him. 
For  the  honour  of  fo  great  a  mafter,  I  fhould  be 
forry  if  what  is  faid  of  him  in  refped  to  Demo- 
fthenes  were  true,  that  he  v/ould  not  inftruft  him  be- 
caufe  he  was  not  able  to  pay  the  ufual  price.  I 
chufe  rather  to  hold  with  what  Plutarch  tells  us  in 
the  fame  place,  that  Ifocrates  took  nothing  of  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  and  only  of  ftrangers.  So  ge- 
nerous and  difinterefted  a  condu£l  fuits  much  better 
with  his  chara6ler,  and  the  excellent  principles  of 
morality  diffufed  throughout  all  his  works. 

fed  tantum  akeri  affinxit,  de    natura  pateretur,    LiF.  3.  de 
altero  limavlt,  ut  id  conforma-     Orat.  n.  36. 
ret  in  utroque,  quod  utriufque 

Befides 
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Beficles  his  income  from  his  fchoo],  he  received 
great  prefents  from  confiderable  perfons.  Nicocles 
king  of  Cyprus,  and  fon  of  Evagoras,  gave  him 
twenty  talents  (about  five  thoufand  pounds)  for  the 
difcourf^  infcribed  v/ith  his  name. 

A  very  fenfible  faying  of  Ifocrates  is  related,  piut.  ibid. 
He  was  at  table  with  Nicocreon  king  of  Cyprus, 
and  was  preiTed  to  talk,  and  fupply  matter  for  con- 
verfation.  He  perfiflcd  in  excufing  himfelf,  and 
gave  this  reafon  for  his  refufal  :  What  I  do  know, 
does  not  fuit  this  place  ;  and  what  would  fuit  it,  I 
don't  know.  This  thought  is  very  like  that  of  Se- 
neca :  *  I  never  defired  to  -pleafe  the  people  :  for  they 
do  not  approve  what  I  know,  and  I  don't  know  what 
they  approve. 

Ifocrates  upon  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Athe-Ibid. 
nians  by  Philip  at  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  could  not 
furvive  the  misfortune  of  his  country,  and  died  of 
grief,  after  having  continued  four  days  without 
eating.  He  was  then  fburfcore  and  eighteen^  or 
an  hundred  years  old. 

It  is  hard  to  defcribe  the  ftyle  of  Ifocrates  better 
than  Cicero  and  Quintilian  have  done  it  :  I  fhall 
cite  their  own  words. 

Cicero,  after  having  related  the  favourable  idea  Oran 
which  Socrates  had  conceived  of  Ifocrates  whilft  n,  41,  4*. 
very  young,  and  Plato's  magnificent  praife  of  him 
when  very  old,  though  he  feems  the  declared  ene- 
my of  the  rhetoricians,  goes  on  thus  defcribing  his 
flyle.  Dulce  i^itur  orationis  genus,  £2?  fulutmn,  & 
effluens,  fententiis  argutum,  verbis  fonans,  ejl  in  illo 
epidi^ico  genere,  quod  diximus  proprium  Sophijlarum^ 
pompe  quam  pugncd  aptius,  gymnafiis  ^  palcejlrcB  di- 
catum,  fprelum  &  pulfum  foro.  "  This  kind  of 
"  eloquence  is  fmooth,  agreeable,  flowing,  and 
"  abounds  with  fine  thoughts  and  harmonious  ex- 

*  Nunquam  volui  populo    non  probat ;  quse  probat  popu- 
placere  :  nam,  quse  ego  Icio,     lus,  ego  nefcio.  Senec.  Ep.  29. 

Qji  "  prefTions : 
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"  preflions  :  but  it  has  been  excluded  the  bar,  and 
*'  transferred  to  the  academies,  as  more  proper  for 
"  preparatory  exercifes,  than  real  affairs." 
Lib.  lo.      The  following  is  Quintilian's  pifture  of  it,  and 
^'  feems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  former.  Ifo- 

crates  in  diverfo  genere  dicendi  [he  had  juft  before 
fpoke  of  Lyfias]  mt'idus  fc?  comptus,  Q  -palcsjircB 
quam  ■pugnce  magis  accommodatus^  ornnes  dicendi  ve- 
neres fecutus  ejl.  Nec  immerito,  auditoriis  eniyn  fe, 
non  judiciis  compararat :  in  inventione  facilis,  honefii 
ftudiofus^  in  compofitione  adeo  diligens^  ut  cura  ejus 
reprehendaiur . 

Lyfias  and  Ifocrates  refembled  each  other  very 
much  in  many  points,  as  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTen- 
fis  fhews  at  large :  but  the  ftyle  of  the  latter  is 
more  fmooth,  flowing,  elegant,  florid,  and  adorned; 
his  thoughts  are  more  lively  and  delicate,  with  a 
difpofition  of  words  extremely  laboured,  and  per- 
haps to  excefs.  In  a  word,  all  the  beauties  and 
graces  of  eloquence,  ufed  by  the  fophifts  in  the 
demonfl:rative  kind,  are  difplayed  in  his  difcourfes, 
not  defigned  for  ad  ion  and  the  bar,  but  pomp  and 
oftentation. 

Cicero  in  many  parts  of  his  books  de  Republican 
flrongly  infiflis,  that  Ifocrates  was,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  firfl:  that  introduced  into  the  Greek  tongUe 
number,  fweetnefs,  and  harmony,  which  before 
him  were  little  known,  and  almofb  generally  neg- 
lefled. 

It  remains  for  me  to  explain  one  more  qua- 
lity of  Ifocrates,  his  love  of  virtue  and  good 
in  general,  which  Quintilian  exprefl^es,  honejli  fiu- 
divfus,  and  which,  according  to  Dionyfius  Hali- 
carnaflTenfis,  infinitely  exalts  him  above  all  the 
other  orators.  He  runs  over  his  principal  difcourfes 
to  fhew,  that  they  have  no  other  tendency  but  to 
infpire  ftates,  princes,  and  even  private  perfons, 
with  fentiments  of  probity,  honour,  fidelity,  mo- 
deration, juftice,  love  of  the  public  good,  zeal 
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for  the  prefervation  of  liberty,  and  refped  for  the 
fancflity  of  oaths,  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  for 
all  that  relates  in  any  manner  to  religion.  He  ad- 
vifcs  all  thofe,  who  have  the  government  of  ftates, 
and  the  adminifbration  of  public  affairs,  confided 
to  their  care,  to  read  and  ftudy  thofe  admirable 
books  with  fingular  attention,  which  contain  all  the 
principles  of  true  and  falutary  policy. 

I  S       U  S. 

Is^us  was  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea.    He  went  to  Pht.  in 
Athens,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Lyfias,  whofe  ftyle  Hoc. 
he  imitated  fo  well,  that  in  reading  their  difcourfes 
it  was  hard  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other. 
He  began  to  appear  v/ith  fplendor  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  and  lived  to  the  time  of  Philip. 
He  was  Demofthenes's  mafter,  who  gave  him  the 
preference  to  Ifocrates,  becaufe  the  eloquence  of 
Ifseus  was  ftronger,  and  more  vehement  than  the  j^^^  ^^j.. 
others,  and  for  that  reafon  fuited  better  the  warm  rentier, 
and  vigorous  genius  of  Demofthenes.  Juwn. 

LYCURGUS. 

Lycurgus  was  highly  efteemed  at  Athens 
for  his  eloquence,  and  ftill  more  for  his  probity. 
Several  important  employments  were  conferred  up- 
on him,  in  which  he  always  acquitted  himfelfwith 
fuccefs.  The  civil  government  of  Athens  was 
confided  to  his  care,  during  which  he  made  fo  fe- 
vere  a  war  upon  malefadors,  that  he  obliged  them 
all  to  quit  the  city.  He  paffed  for  a  fevere  and  in- 
exorable judge,  to  which  Cicero  alludes  in  his  letter 
to  his  friend  Atticus  :  Nofinetipft^  qui  Lycurgei  a  Ad  Attic. 
-principio  fuijfemus ,  quotidie  demitigamur,  Ep.  1 3 . 1. 1 . 

Lycurgus  was  appointed  queftor,  that  is  to  fay, 
receiver  general  of  the  revenues  of  the  common- 
wealth, at  three  different  times,  and  exercifed  that 
O  2  funftion 
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funiflion  during  fifteen  years.  In  that  time  four- 
teen thoufand  talents  (about  two  millions  fterling) 
pafTed  thro'  his  hands,  of  which  he  gave  an  exadt 
account.  Before  him  the  revenues  of  the  city  a- 
mounted  only  to  *  fixty  talents,  and  he  augmented 
them  to  tvv^elve  hundred,  ( about  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  )  It  was  this  queftor,  who  feeing 
one  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  carrying  the  phi- 
lofopher  Xenocrates  to  prifon,  becaufe  he  had  not 
paid  a  certain  tribute  as  a  ftranger  at  the  time,  took 
him  from  the  officers,  and  made  them  carry  the 
fiirmer  thither  in  his  ftead,  for  having  had  the  in- 
folence  and  cruelty  to  treat  a  man  of  learning  in 
that  mianner.  That  adion  was  univerfally  applaud- 
ed. Lycurgus  was  one  of  the  orators  demanded 
by  Alexander  of  the  Athenians,  to  which  they 
could  not  confent. 

CHINES.  DEMOSTHENES. 

"hltthod  of 

I  have  related  at  large  elfewhere  the  hiftory  of 
ftiidying  thefe  two  celebrated  orators,  who  were  always  each 
tlnrH"  r^^''"'^'  difputes  did  not  ceafe  till 

Vol' II.  banifhment  of  ^.fchines.  I  have  alfo  treated 
Jntient  their  ftyle  and  eloquence  in  the  lame  place  ;  and  as 
im"  vr  ^  ^^^^  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  faid  in  refpefl 
Vo.  VI.       x}aQX'^^  I  fnall  content  myfelf  herewith  fetting 

before  the  reader  their  pidures  as  drawn  by  Quin-< 

tilian. 

Lib.  10.       Sequitur  oratorum  ingens  7na;ms^  aim  decern  fimid 
c.  I.        Athenis  cetas  una  tulerit;  quorum  hngc  pinceps  De- 
mofthenes^  ac  f,ene  lex  orandi  fuit :  tanta  vis  in  eo, 
tarn  denfa  omnia^  itaquihufdam  nervis  -f  intent  a  funt^ 
tarn  nihil  otiofum^  is  dicendi  modus ^  ut  7iec  quid  defit 

*  This  nMotildhe  a  'Very  fmall        f  The  metaphor  here  is  tot 

r  cwnue for  fuch  achy  as  Athens,  taken from  the  ncrn)es  of  the  body, 

and  the   augmentation  fiirpri-  but  the  firings  of  a  honu,  ^-jhich 

izirgly  confiderahle  :  'zvherefore  I  being  dra^n  to  the  ut7?iof,  dif~ 

do  not  kno^jj  ^whether  i'ictKomv,,  charge  the  arrows  'with  extra- 

fix  hundred,  may  not  be  read,  ordinary  force  and  iinpetuofty. 
infead  ofii^y.y^ontA,  fixty. 
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in  eo,  nec  quid  redundet,  invenias.    Pie^nor  ^/chi- 
nes, ^magisfufis,  &  grandiori  fmilis,  quo  minus 
ftri^us  ejl  i  carnis  tamen  plus  habet,  lacertorurn  mi- 
nus.   "  An  infinite  number  of  orators  follow,  for 
"  Athens  had  ten  at  one  and  the  fame  time  •,  at 
*'  the  head  of  thefe  was  Demofthenes,  who  far 
"  furpaffed  them  all,  and  who  deferves  to  be 
"  confidered  almoft  as  the  rule  and  ftandard  of 
"  eloquence.    His  ftyle  is  fo  ftrong,  his  fenfe 
"  fo  clofe  and  fo  home,   and  every  thing  fo 
"  juft,  fo  proper  and  exad,  that  nothing  can  be 
added  or  retrenched  from  him.    iEfchines  is 
"  more  abundant  and  dilfufe.    He  feems  greater, 
"  becaufe  more  loofe,  and  lefs  colle6led  in  him- 
"  felf    he  has  however  only  more  flefh  with  lefs, 
"  nerves." 


HYPERIDES. 

Hyp  E  R  I  D  ES  had  been  at  firft  the  hearer  and  ^^^^ 
difciple  of  Plato.    He  afterwards  applied  himfelf  ^y^^^. 
to  the  bar,  where  his  eloquence  was  admired.  *  His 
ftyle  hid  abundance  of  fweetnefs  and  delicacy,  but 
was  fit  only  for  fmall  caufes.    He  was  joined  with 
Lycurgus  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  pubhc  af- 
fliirs,  when  Alexander  attacked  the  Greeks,  and 
always  declared  openly  againft  that  prince.  After 
the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Cranon,  the  Athenians  be- 
ing upon  the  point  of  delivering  him  up  to  Anti- 
pater,  he  fied  to  ^gina,  and  from  thence  took  re- 
fuge in  a  temple  of  Neptune,  from  whence  he  was 
taken  by  force,  and  carried  to  Antipater  at  Corinth, 
who  put  him  to  the  moft  cruel  tortures,  in  order 
to  draw  from  him  fome  fecrets  and  difcoveries  he 
wanted  to  know.    But,  left  the  violence  of  the 
pain  fhould  force  him  to  betray  his  triends  and 


in 


*  Dulcis  irnprimis  &  acutUs 
Hyperides :  fed  minoribus  cau- 

0.4 


fis,  ut  non  dixerim  utilior,  ma- 
gis  par,  ^intil.  1-  i-  c.  i. 

country. 
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country,  he  bit  off  his  tongue  with  his  teeth,  and 
expired  in  the  torments. 

DINARCHUS. 

D I  N  A  R  c  H  u  s,  according  to  fome,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Corinth,  and  came  to  fetde  at  Athens  when 
Alexander  was  purfuing  his  conquefts  in  Afia.  He 
was  the  difciple  of  Theophraftus,  who  had  fuc- 
ceeded  Ariftotle  in  his  fchool,  and  contrafted  a 
particular  intimacy  with  Demetrius  Phalereus.  He 
did  not  plead  himfelf,  but  compofed  pleadings  for 
thofe  who  had  occafion  for  them.  He  made  Hy- 
perides  his  model,  or  rather  according  to  others 
Demofthenes,  whofe  animated  and  vehement  ftyle 
fuited  his  genius  better. 

Change  of  eloquence  amongft  the  Greeks. 

_  The  fpace  of  time  between  Pericles  and  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  of  whom  we  are  going  to  fpeak, 
was  the  golden  age  of  eloquence  amongft  the 
Greeks  j  and  included  about  an  hundred  and  thirty 
years.    Before  Pericles  Greece  had  produced  abun- 
dance of  great  men  for  government,  policy,  and 
war ;  befides  numbers  of  excellent  philofophers  : 
but  eloquence  was  very  little  known  there.    It  was 
he,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  who  firft  placed  it 
in  honour,  who  demonftrated  its  force  and  pow- 
er, and  introduced  the  tafle  for  it.    This  tafte  was 
not  com.mon  to  all  Greece.    Is  there  any  mention 
m  thofe  times  of  any  Argive,  Corinthian,  or  The- 
ban  orator.?  It  confined  itfelf  to  Athens,  that  in 
the  interval  of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  produced  the 
great  nurpber  of  illuftrious  orators,   whofe  merit 
has  done  it  fo  much  honour,  and  has  rendered  its 
reputation  immortal.    All  that  time  may  be  called 
the  reign  of  foiid  and  true  eloquence,  which  neir 
ther  knows  nor  admits  any  other  ornament,  but 

natural 


Plut.  in 
Dinar. 
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natural  beauty  without  paint.    Hcec  (stas  effudit^i-m.n.^6. 
ham  copmn    £5?,  ut  opinio  mea  fert,  fuccus  Ule  ^ 
fanguis  incorrupus  ufqiie  ad  banc  cetatem  oratorum 
fait,  in  quo  naturalis  inejfet  non  facatus  nitor. 

As  long  as  Greece  propofed  to  herfelf  thefe  great 
orators  for  models,  and  imitated  them  with  fideli- 
ty, the  tafte  of  found  eloquence,  that  is  the  man- 
ly and  the  folid,  fubfifted  in  all  its  purity.  But, 
after  their  deaths,  when  fhe  began  infenfibly  to  lofe 
fight  of  them,  and  to  follow  diflferent  tracks,  an 
eloquence  of  a  new  kind,  more  fet  off  and  embel- 
lifhed,  fucceeded  the  ancient,  and  foon  made  it 
difappear.  Demetrius  Phalereus  occafioned  this 
change  ;  of  whom  it  remains  for  me  to  fpeak. 

DEMETRIUS  PHi^LEREUS. 

Demetrius  was  furnamed  Phalereus  from 
Phalera,  one  of  the  ports  of  Athens,  where  he 
was  born.  The  celebrated  Theophraftus  was  his 
m  after. 

I  fhall  not  repeat  his  hiftory  in  this  place,  which 
is  related  with  fufficient  extent  in  the  Vllth  vo- Art.i.§.5. 
lume.    The  reader  may  fee  there,  that  CalTander, 
having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Athens  fome  time 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  confided 
the  government  of  it  to  Demetrius,  who  retained 
it  ten  years,  and  aded  with  fo  much  wildom,  that 
the  people  ereded  three  hundred  and  fixty  ftatues    §.  7, 
in  honour  of  him  :  in  what  manner  they  were  af- 
terwards thrown  down,  and  himfelf  obliged  to 
retire  into  Egypt,  where  Ptolomy  Soter  received 
him  with  great  kindnefs  :  and  laftly,  his  imprifon- 
ment  in  the  reign  of  Ptolomy  Philadelphus,  where  „^ 
he  died  by  the  bite  of  an  afpic.  §.  3. 

I  confider  Demetrius  Phalereus  here  only  as  an 
orator,  and  am  to  fhew  in  what  manner  he  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  and  deftrudion  of  eloquence 
^t  Athens, 

I  have 
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I  have  already  faid  that  he  had  been  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Theophraftus,  fo  called  from  his  excel- 
lent and  divine  manner  of  /peaking.  He  had  ac- 
quired under  him  a  florid  and  elegant  ftyle, 
abounding  with  ornaments,  and  had  exercifed  him- 
felf  in  that  kind  of  eloquence,  which  is  called  the 
temperate  or  mediate^  which  keeps  the  mean  betwixt 
the  fublime  and  fimple  ;  admits  all  the  ornaments 
of  art  ;  employs  die  fhining  graces  of  elocution, 
and  the  glitter  of  thoughts  i  in  a  word,  which 
abounds  with  the  fweet  and  agreeable,  but  is  void 
of  force  and  energy,  and  with  all  its  glow  and 
embellilhment  rifes  no  higher  than  mediocrity. 
Demetrius  excelled  in  this  manner  of  writing, 
which  is  highly  capable  of  pleafing  and  exciting 
admiration  of  itfelf,  if  not  compared  with  the  fub- 
lime kind,  the  folid  and  majeftic  beauty  of  which 
makes  the  faint  luftre  of  its  flight  and  fuperficial 
charms  appear  like  nothing.  *It  was  eafy  to  per- 
ceive from  his  flowing,  fweet,  agreeable  ftyle, 
that  he  had  been  the  fcholar  of  Theophrafl:us.  His 
fhining  expreflions,  and  happy  metaphors,  fays 
Cicero,  were  a  kind  of  fl:ars,  that  glittered  in  his 
difcourfe,  and  made  it  luminous. 

The  mind  is  generally  apt  enough  to  be  dazzled 
by  this  kind  of  eloquence,  which  illudes  the  judg- 
ment by  pleafing  the  imagination.  And  this 
happened  now  at  Athens,  where  -f  Demetrius  was 
the  firfl:  who  fl:ruck  at  the  ancient  folid  tafl:e,  and 


*  Orator  parum  vehemens, 
dulcis  tamen,  ut  Theophrafti 
difcipulum  agnofceres.  Offic. 
/.  I.  «.  3. 

Cujus  oratio  cum  fedate  pla- 
cideque  loquitur,  turn  illuftrant 
earn  quafi  Hellas  quaedam  tra- 
]ata  verba  atque  immutata. 
Orat.  n.  92. 

f  Hie  primus  inflexit  oratl- 
onem,  &  cam  mollem  tene- 


ramque  reddidit :  &  fuavis,  11- 
cut  fuit,  videri  maluit  qiiam 
gravis :  fed  fuavitate  ea,  qua 
perfunderet  animos,  non  qua 
perfringeiet ;  &  tantum  ut  me- 
inoriam  concinnitatis  fuas,  non 
(  qiiemadmodum  de  Pericle 
icripfitEupolis)  cum  deleftatio- 
ne  aculeos  etiam  rclinqueret  in 
an i mis  eorum,  a  quibus  effet 
auditus.    Brut.  71.  38. 


began 
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beo-an  the  corruption  of  eloquence.  His  fole  view 
in  fpeaking  to  the  people,  was  to  pJeafe  them. 
He  was  for  fhewing  the  mildi;iefs  and  benevolence 
of  his  difpofition,  which  indeed  was  his  charader  : 
but  the  fmooth  terms  and  accent  in  which  he  con- 
veyed it,  tickled  the  ears  of  his  auditors  without 
going  farther,  and  only  left  behind  it  a  pleafing 
remembrance  of  a  fweet  and  harmonious  difpofiti- 
on of  ftudied  words  and  thoughts.  It  was  not 
like  the  vidorious  eloquence  of  Pericles,  which 
whilft  it  abounded  with  charms,  was  armed  with 
thunders  and  lightning,  and  left  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,  not  only  a  fenfe  of  pleafure  and  de- 
light, but  a  lively  impreflion,  a  kind  of  refiftlefs 
impulfe,  that  reached  and  engrolTed  the  heart. 

This  fhowy  eloquence  may  fometimcs  be  appli- 
cable on  occafions  of  pomip  and  fplendor,  in  which 
no  other  ends  are  propofed,   but  to  pleafe  the 
auditors,  and  to  difplay  wit,  as  in  the  cafe  ot  pa- 
negyrics, provided  however  that  wife  reftridions 
be  obferved,  and  the  liberty  allowed  to  this  kind 
of  difcourfe  be  kept  within  juft  bounds.  Perhaps 
aifo  this  fpecies  of  eloquence  would  have  been  left 
dangerous,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  the  private 
affcmblies  of  the  rhetoricians  and  fophifts,  who 
admitted  only  an  inconfiderable  number  of  hearers. 
But  that  of  Demetrius  had  a  far  more  ample  thea- 
tre.  It  appeared  before  the  whole  people    fo  that 
his  manner  of  fpeaking,  if  applauded,  as  it  al- 
ways was,   became  the  rule  of  the  public  tafte. 
No  other  language  was  heard  at  the  bar  j  and  the 
fchools  of  rhetoric  were  obliged  to  conform  to  it. 
All  declamations,  which  were  their  principal  ex- 
ercife,  and  of  which  the  invention  is  afcribed  to 
our  Demetrius,  were  formed  upon  the  fame  plan. 
In  propofmg  his  ftyle  to  themfelves,  they  did  not 
keep  within  the  bounds  he  had  obferved  :  for  he 
was  excellent  in  parts,  and  merited  praife  in  many 
things.    But  as  tor  shem,  elocution,  thoughts,  fi- 
gures. 
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gures,  every  thing,  as  is  ufual,  was  ft  rained, 
and  carried  to  excefs.  This  bad  tafte  made 
its  way  with  rapidity  into  the  provinces,  where 
it  ftili  grew  much  more  corrupt.  Aflbon  *  as 
eloquence  had  quitted  the  Piraeus  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  difperfed  itfelf  into  the  iflands,  and  over 
Afia,  it  loft  that  Attic  health  and  vigour  it  had 
preferved  fo  long  at  home,  aflumed  the  manners 
of  ftrangers,  and  almoft  unlearned  to  fpeak  fo 
great  and  precipitate  was  its  decline.  We  have 
this  defcription  of  it  from  Cicero. 

The  ruin  of  liberty  at  Athens  partly  conduced 
to  haften  that  of  eloquence.  The  great  men,  who 
had  done  it  fo  much  honour  by  the  talent  of  fpeak- 
ing,  appeared  there  no  more.  Only  fome  rheto- 
ricians and  fophifts,  difperfed  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  Greece  and  Afia,  fupported  in  fome  fmall  de- 
gree its  antient  reputation.  I  have  fpoken  of  them 
el  fe  where. 

But,  what  is  moft  furprizing,  fome  ages  after, 
eloquence  refumed  new  force,  and  appeared  again 
with  almoft  as  much  fplendor  as  of  old  at  Athens. 
It  is  plain  that  I  mean  thofe  happy  times  in  which 
the  Greek  fathers  made  fo  laudable  and  holy  an 
ufe  of  this  talent.  For  I  am  not  afraid  to  compare 
St.  Bafil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Chryfoftom, 
and  fome  others,  with  the  moft  celebrated  ora- 
tors of  Athens.  I  have  inferted  feveral  extracts 
from  them  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  treatife 
upon  ftudy,  efpecialiy  from  St.  Chryfoftom, 
which  in  my  opinion  are  not  inferior  to  the  ora- 
tions of  Demofthenes,  either  in  beauty  of  ftyle, 
folidity  of  argument,  greatnefs  of  matter,  or  force 
and  vehemence  of  paflions.   The  reader  may  con- 


*  Ut  feme!  e  Piraeeo  elo- 
quentia  evefta  eft,  omnes  pera- 
gravit  in{u]as,atque  ita  peregri- 
nata  tota  Afia  eft,  ut  fe  exter- 
nisoblineret  moribus,  omnera- 


que  iJlam  falubritatem  Atticae 
diftionis  quafi  fanitatem  perde- 
ret,  ac  loqui  pene  dedifceret. 
Brut.  «.  51. 

fuIt 
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fult  thofe  paflages,  which  difpenfes  with  my  giv- 
ing new  proofs  of  what  1  advance  here  ;  and  I 
believe  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  nothing 
finer  or  more  eloquent  to  be  found  in  all  the  wri- 
tings of  ancient  Greece. 

We  fhall  foon  fee  that  the  Latin  eloquence  has 
not  the  fame  good  fortune.  AlToon  as  it  began  to 
decline,  after  having  fhone  out  with  extraordinary 
luftre  for  fome  years,  it  continually  languifhed, 
and  funk  by  degrees  fufficiently  rapid,  till  it 
fell  at  lafb  into  a  flate  of  corruption,  from  which 
it  has  never  fmce  raifed  itfelf.  And  this  is  what  I 
am  to  fhew  in  the  following  article. 

ARTICLE  n. 
Of  the  Latin  ORATORS. 

ROME,  intent  at  firfl  upon  flrengthening 
herfelf  in  her  new  eftablifhment,  then  upon 
extending  her  dominions  continually  around  her, 
and  afterwards  on  pufhing  her  conquefls  into 
remote  regions,  devoted  her  whole  care  and 
application  for  many  ages  to  military  exerci- 
fes,  and  continued  during  all  that  time  without 
tafle  for  the  arts  and  fciences  in  general,  and  in 
particular  for  eloquence,  of  which  fhe  had  hither- 
to fcarce  any  idea.  *  It  was  not  till  after  fhe  had 
fubjeded  the  mofl  powerful  nations,  and  eflablifh- 
ed  herfelf  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  that  her  com- 
merce with  the  Greeks  began  to  reform  her  grofT- 
nefs  and  kind  of  barbarity  in  refpeft  to  the  ex- 
ercifes  of  the  mind.  The  Roman  youth,  who 
feemed  then  to  awake  out  of  a  profound  fleep, 

_  *  Poftea  quam  imperio  om-  lefcens  non  fibi  ad  dicendim 

nium  gentium  conilituto,  diu-  ftudioomni  enitendumputayiu 

turnitaspacisotiumconfirmavit.  Lib.  i.  de  Orat.  n.  14. 
nemo  fere  laudis  cupidus  ado- 
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became  fenfible  to  a  new  fpecies  of  glory  unknown 
to  their  anceftors,  and  began  to  open  their  eyes, 
and  conceive  a  tiifte  for  eloquence. 

In  order  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  beginning, 
progrefs,  perfedtion,  and  decline  of  eloquence,  I 
fhall  divide  the  Roman  orators  into  four  ages 
but  fhall  expatiate  only  upon  fuch  of  them  as  are 
moft  known  either  by  their  works  or  reputation. 


TH  E  Romans,  in  the  arms  of  peace,  the 
friend  of  fcience,  and  mother  of  leifure, 
made  at  firfl  fome  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  elo- 
quence. *But  as  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  means  it  v/as  necefHiry  to  ufe  for  acquiring 
it,  and  had  no  other  guide  but  their  own  rea- 
fon  and  refledlions,  they  made  but  little  progrefs. 
It  was  neceffary  to  call  in  conquered  Greece  to  the 
aid  of  her  viftors.  AfToon  as  the  Grecian  rheto- 
ricians had  been  heard  at  Rome,  had  taught  there, 
and  their  books  began  to  be  read,  the  Roman 
youth  conceived  an  incredible  ardor  for  eloquence. 
Jncient  We  have  feen  clfewhere  what  difficulties  it  met 
Hipry,  -yyiiih  on  its  firft  entrance  into  Rome,  and  what  ob- 
P?ri:  ftacles  it  had  to  f.irmount  for  eftablifhing  itfelf 
there.  But  it  is  of  the  nature  of  eloquence  to  con- 
quer oppofition,  and  to  force  the  barriers  laid  in 
its  way.  It  got  the  better  at  Rome,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  endeavours  of  Cato,  who,  though  a  great 


SECT.  I. 


Firjt  age  of  the  Roman  orators. 


*  Ac  primo  quidem  totius 
rationis  ignari,  qui  neque  ex- 
ercitationis  ullam  viam,  neque 
aliquod  praceptum  aitis  tlTe 
arbitrarentur,  tan  turn,  quantum 
ingenio  &  cogitatione  poterant, 
confequebantur.    Polt  autem. 


auditis  oratoribus  Graecis,  cog- 
nitilque  eorum  literis,  adhibi- 
tilque  dodloiibus,  incredibili 
quodam  nolbi  homines  dicendi 
Hudio  flagraverunt.  Lib.  \  .  de 
Or  at.  n.  14. 


2 


orator 
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orator  himfelf,  was  againft  the  people's  devoting 
themfelves  too  much  to  the  arts  of  Greece ;  and  in 
ZL  fhort  time  became  the  reigning  ftudy  there.  The 
greateft  men  afterwards,  as  Scipio  and  Lsehus,  de 
had  always  learned  Greeks  about  them,  from  ^'^.^^ 
whom  they  made  it  their  glory  to  receive  leffons. 

To  proceed  to  the  orators  of  the  firfb  age,  the 
moft  known  are  Cato  the  Cenfor,  the  Gracchi, 
Scipio  iEmilianus,  and  Lselius.  They  had  excel- 
lent natural  parts,  a  wonderful  fund  of  wit,  great 
order  in  their  difcourfe,  force  in  their  proofs,  foli- 
dity  in  their  thoughts,  and  energy  :  but  neither 
art,  delicacy,  grace,  care  in  the  arrangement  of 
words,  nor  knowledge  of  the  numbers  and  har- 
mony of  fpeech. 

Cato  had  compofed  an  infinite  number  ofCic.  in 
orations.   More  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  them^^"'^  "-^^- 
were  extant  in  Cicero's  time  :  but  they  were  not 
read.    *He  affirms  however  that  his  eloquence 
wants  only  thofe  lively  figures,  and  glowing  co- 
lours, which  were  not  knov/n  in  his  time. 

The  Gracchi  diftinguifhed  themfelves  alfo 
by  an  eloquence  manly  and  vigorous,  but  void  of  ^.^ 
ornaments.    Cicero  has  preferved  fome  lines  of  ^Qy^^.^  ^ 
difcourfe  fpoke  by  young  Gracchus  after  his  bro-n  215. 
ther's  death,  which  are  very  lively  and  pathetic,  and 
which  he  has'  imitated  himfelf  in  the  peroration  of 
his  defence  of  Murena.  ^0  me  mifer  confer  am  ?  quo 
'vertam?  In  capitoliumne?  at  fratris  /anguine  redun- 
dat.  An  dmiiwi  ?  matremne  ut  miferam  lamentantem- 
que  videam,  &'  abje^am  ?  "  Where  fhall  I  go,  whi- 
"  ther  fliall  I  turn  myfelf,  miferable  as  I  am  ?  Shall 
"  it  be  to  the  capitol  ?  but  that  ftill  reeks  with 
"  my  brother's  blood.    Shall  I  go  home  ?  what, 
"  to  behold  my  mother's  forrow,  to  hear  her 

*  Intelliges  nihil  illius  line-     erant,  florem  &  colorem  defu- 
amentis  nifi  eorum  pigmento-     ifle.    Brut.  n.  298. 
rum,  q[uas  inventa  nondum 


"  mourn. 
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"  mourn,  and  fee  her  lying  inconfolable  on  the 
*'  ground?"  If  the  reft  of  hisdifcourfe  refembled 
thefe  few  lines,  it  did  not  give  place  in  any  thing  to 
thofe  of  Cicero.  *  In  pronouncing  them,  every  thing 
fpoke  in  him,  his  eyes,  voice,  gefture  fo  that  his 
enemies  themfelves  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  Au- 
lus  Gellius  has  preferved  two  fragments  of  the  dif- 
courfe  of  C.  Gracchus,  which  are  not  of  the  fame 
tafte  with  that  cited  by  Cicero.  They  are  elegant, 
but  cold,  though  the  fubjed  is  weighty  and  affed- 
ing.  It  was  the  fame  Gracchus  who  had  always  a 
flave  behind  him  with  a  flute,  to  give  him  notice 
when  to  raife  or  lower  his  voice, 

Qaintilian  frequently  oppofes  the  ftyle  of  the 
age  we  fpeak  of  to  that  of  his  own  times,  and 
gives  us  an  excellent  precept  on  that  head. 
"  t  Youth,  fays  he,  have  two  great  faults  to 
"  Ihun.  Tlie  firft  would  be,  if,  upon  the  recom- 
*'  mendation  of  any  exceflive  admirer  of  the  anci- 
"  ents,  they  fl^iould  ftudy  and  imitate  the  orations 
""of  Cato,  the  Gracchi,  and  the  like  authors  for 
"  that  would  render  their  ftyle  ftiff,  dry,  and 
"  rugged.  The  oppofite  fault  is,  their  being 
"  charmed  with  the  glittering  prettinefs,  the  fine- 
"  ry  of  the  foft  effeminate  ftyle  now  in  fafhion, 
"  and  fpoiling  their  tafte  by  a  fondnefs  for  a  gau- 
"  dy  lufcious  kind  of  eloquence,  the  more  dan- 


*  Qu3c  fic  ab  illo  a£la  efTe 
conftabat,  oculis,  voce,  gelhi, 
inimici  ut  lacrymas  tenere  non 
poffent.    Brut.  n.  298. 

f  Duo  genera  maxime  ca- 
venda  pueris  puto.  Unum, 
ne  quis  eos  antiquitatis  nimius 
admirator  in  Gracchorum  Ca- 
tonifque,  &  aliorum  fimilium 
leftione  durefcere  velit:  lient 

enim    horridi  &  jejuni.  ■ 

Alterum  quod  huic  diverfum 
eft,  ne  lecentis  hujus  lafcivia2 
flofculis  capti,  voluptate  qua- 


dam  prava  deliniantur,  ut 
pracdulce  illud  genus,  &  pue- 
rilibus  ingeniis  hoc  gratius,  quo 
propius  eft,  adament.  Firmis 
autem  judiciis,  jamque  extra 
periculum  pofitis,  fuafeiim  & 
antiques  legere,  ex  quibus  ii 
affumatur  folida  ac  virilis  inge- 
nii  vis,  deterfo  rudis  fcculi 
fqualore,  turn  nofter  hie  cukus 
clarius  enitefcet  ;  &  novos, 
quibus  &  ipfis  multa  virtus 
adeft.   ^intil.  I.  2.  c.  6. 


gerous 
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"  gerous  for  them,  as  the  more  grateful  to  their 
age  and  charadter.  But  when  their  judgment; 
"  is  formed,  and  they  are  fafe  on  that  fide,  I 
"  would  advife  them,  continues  he,  to  read  the 
"  ancients,  whofe  ftrong  and  manly  eloquence^ 
"  when  feparated  from  the  rudenefs  and  inelegance 
"  of  the  grofs  age  in  which  they  lived,  will  fu- 
"  ftain,,  and  even  exalt,  the  beauties  and  orna- 
"  ments  of  ours.  I  would  alfo  exhort  them  to 
"  ftudy  the  moderns  attentively,  who  are  excel- 
"  lent  in  parts,  and  may  be  of  great  ufe  to 
^'  them." 

I  thought  this  pafTage  of  Quintilian  proper  in 
this  place  for  explaining  the  ftyle  of  the  times  in 
queftion  :  befides  which  it  includes  very  judicious 
advice,  that  the  youth  of  the  prefent  age  may  alfo 
apply  to  their  advantage. 

I  Ihall  not  enter  into  the  charader  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Scipio  and  Ljelius ;  and  alTure  myfelf, 
that,  though  it  favoured  of  the  age  they  lived  in^ 
it  was  far  from  the  roughnefs  of  Cato's  and  the 
Gracchi.  I  {hall  only  relate  here  a  h6t  highly  for 
the  honour  of  Lselius,  and  which  fhews  hov/  far 
he  carried  his  candour  and  integrity.  He  had  ta-^™^-"-^j 
ken  upon  him  the  care  of  a  very  important  caufe^"'^^' 
and  pleaded  it  with  abundance  of  eloquence.  The 
judges  however  did  not  think  his  arguments  fuf- 
ficed  to  determine  their  fentence,  and  referred  it  to 
another  hearing.  Laslius  laboured  it  aneWj  and 
pleaded  it  a  fecond  time,  but  with  the  fime  fuccefs 
as  before.  ^  Upon  which ^  without  farther  delay,  he 
obliged  his  clients  to  put  their  caufe  into  the  hands  . 
of  Galba,  a  famous  orator  of  thofe  times,  who 
was  more  vehement  and  pathetic  than  him.  It 
was  not  without  great  difficulty,  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  undertake  it  however  he  carried 
it  unanimovifly  by  his  firft  pleading.  It  was 
"  then,  as  in  all  other  things,  the  better  and  more 
*'  human  cuftom,  fays  Cicero,  to  be  eafy  in  doing 

Vol.  Xil.  R  "  juftice 
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"  juftice  to  the  merit  of  others,  though  at  one's 
"  own  expence.'*    Erat  omnino  turn  mos^  ut  in  reli- 
quis  rebus  melior,  fic  in  hoc  ipfo  humanior  :  ut  fact- 
les  ejjent  in  fuum  cuique  trihuendo. 


SECT.  II. 

Second  age  of  the  Roman  orators. 

I Shall  place  four  orators  in  this  fecond  age  :  An- 
tony and  Craffus,  more  advanced  in  years 
and  Cotta  and  Sulpitius,  younger  men.  They 
'  are  hardly  known  by  any  thing  but  what  Cicero  tells 
us  of  them  in  his  books  of  rhetoric.  He  *  ob- 
ferves,  it  was  under  the  two  firft  that  the  Roman 
eloquence,  having  attained  a  kind  of  maturity,  be- 
gan to  be  capable  of  entering  the  lifts  with  that  of 

the  Greeks.  . 
Lib.  I.  de     A  N  T  o  N  Y,  in  his  voyage  to  Cilicia,  whither 
Orat.  n.  8.     ^^^^  proconful,  ftopped  for  fome  time  at  A- 
n  ^'thens  and  in  the  iOand  of  Rhodes  upon  different 
'  pretexts,  but  in  reality  for  the  opportunity  of  con- 
verfmg  with  the  moft  able  rhetoricians,  and  in  or- 
der to°improve  himfelf  in  eloquence  by  their  in- 
Ibid  n     ftruftions.    He   however  always  affeded  from 
153."  '    thenceforth  to  appear  ignorant  of  what  the  Greeks 
taught  in  refpcd  to  the  art  of  fpeaking,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  his  eloquence  thereby  the  lefs 
fufpefted.    And  t  he  accordingly  was  generally 
fuppofed  by  his  hearers  to  come  to  the  bar,  and  to 
plead  his  caufes,  almoft  without  preparation.  But, 

*  Quod  idcirco  pofui,  ut        \  Erat  memoria  fumma, 

dicendi  Latine  prima  maturi-  nulla  meditationis  fulpicio^Im- 

tas  in  qua  cctatc  extitiffet,  pof-  paratus  femper  aggredi  ad  di- 

fet  animadverti.   Cic.  in  Brut.  cendum  videbatur :  fed  ita  erat 

ji  paratus,  ut  Judices,  illo  dicen- 

Ego    fic   exiftimo-in  his  te  ,   nonnunquam  viderentur 

primum  cum  Gracorum  gloria  non  fatis^  parati  ad  cavendum 

"Latine  dicendi  copiam  23<iua-  fuilTe.    Brut.  n.  139. 


ram.   lb.  n.  138. 
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in  reality,  he  was  fo  well  prepared,  that  the  judges 
were  often  not  enough  fo  in  their  diftruft  ot  him. 
Nothing  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  caufe  efcaped  him*. 
He  knew  how  to  difpofe  every  proof  in  the  place, 
where  it  made  moft  impreflion.  He  was  lefs  atten- 
tive to  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  his  terms,  than 
to  their  force  and  energy.  He  feemed  to  regard 
only  things  in  themfelves,  and  right  reafon :  ?n  a 
word,  he  had  all  the  great  qualities  of  an  orator, 
and  fupported  them  wonderfully  by  the  force  and 
dignity  of  his  utterance. 

In  the  fecond  book  of  the  Orator  he  traces  the  Lib. 
plan  himfelf  of  an  oration  which  he  pronounced  in 
defence  of  Norbanus,  who  was  juftly  profecuted '^7- 
as  the  author  of  a  fedition :  a  caufe,  as  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive,  of  a  very  tender  and  difficult  nature 
He  treated  it  with  fuch  art,  force,  and  eloquence, 
as  wrefled  the  criminal  from  the  feverity  of  the 
judges  :  and  he  confeiTes  himfelf,  that  he  carried 
his  caufe  lefs  by  the  ilrength  of  reafon,  than  the 
vehemence  of  the  pafTions  he  knew  how  to  intro- 
duce with  judgment.  Ita  magis  affe^s  animis  Ju- 
dicum,  qudm  do^s,  tua,  Sulpiti,  eft  a  nobis  turn  ac- 
cufatioviSla.  Sulpitius,  the  advocate  on  the  other 
fide,  had  notwithflanding  left  the  judges  perfedly 
convinced  of  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  and  highly 
incenfed  againfl  Norbanus  :  Cmn  tihi  ego,  nonju^ 
dtcium,  fedincendium  tradidijfem.  Nothing  is  more 
capable  of  forming  young  pleaders  than  the  plan 
ot  this  harangue :  but  they  ought  not  to  imitate 
the  ufe  Antony  made  at  that  time  of  his  talents  for 
faving  a  criminal  from  the  punifhment  he  deferved. 

Cr  ass  us  was  the  only  orator  that  could  be  prut 
ranked  with  Antony,  and  fome  give  him  the  pre-  j.43- 
terence  to  the  other.    He  was  but  three  years 
younger  than  him.    His  peculiar  charafter  was  *  an 

*  Eratfumma  gravicas :  erat  fcurrilis  lepos,  Latincloquendi 
cum  gravitate  junftus  facctia-  accurata  &  fine  moleaia  dili- 
rum  &  urbanitatis  oratorius  non     gens  elegantia,  &c. 

R  2  air 
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air  of  gravity  and  dignity,  which  he  knew  how  to 
temper  with  an  infinuating  politcnefs,  and  even 
refined  pleafantry  and  raillery,  that  never  forgot 
the  decency  of  the  orator.  His  language  was  pure 
and  corred  with  elegance,  but  eafy  and  void  ol: 
affedation.  He  explained  himfelf  with  wonder- 
ful clearnefs,  and  exalted  the  beauty  of  his  dif- 
courfe  by  the  ftrength  of  his  proofs,  and  agreea- 
ble allufions  and  fimilitudes. 

When  Craffus  had  to  do  with  perfons  of  merit 
and  reputation,  he  took  care  to  proceed  with  ten- 
dernefs  and  referve,  and  employed  no  raillery  in 
refped  to  them  that  could  fhock  or  offend  :  in  quo 
genere  nulli  acidei  contimielianim  inerant,    *  A  mo- 
deration very  extraordinary  in  thofe  who  value 
themfelves  upon  pleafantry,  and  who  find  it  very 
hard  to  keep  in  a  fmart  liiying  when  it  comes  up- 
permoft,  and  which  they  think  it  for  their  honour 
to  vent.    But  he  behaved  differently  in  refped  to 
fjch  as  gave  room  for  it  by  their  bad  condud:.  One 
Brutus,  of  whom  I  am  going  to  fpeak,  was  of 
this  number.    He  had  taken  up  the  bufinefs  of  an 
accufer  for  the  fike  of  the  rewards  granted  by  the 
laws  to  fuch  as  convided  criminals  :   a  calling 
which  was  looked  upon  at  Rome  as  highly  un- 
worthy of  a  man  of  condition  and  probity,  though 
a  young  man  was  approved  there  for  making  him- 
felf known  by  accufing  fome  perfon  of  impor- 
tance.   This  Brutus  was  univerfally  fcandalous  as  a 
prodigal  who  had  fquandered  his  eftate  in  exceOes 
and  debauchery.    Pleading  one  day  againft  Craf- 
fus, he  caufed  two  fpeeches  of  that  orator  to_  be 
read,  in  which  he  had  manifeftly  contradided  him- 
felf.   Craffus  was  highly  nettled,  and  knew  well 
how  to  be  even  with  him.    For  that  purpofe  he 

Quod  efl  hominibus  face-     rant,  cum  falfiffime  dici  pof- 
lis  &  dicacibus  diffic;Ilinuim,     lunt,   lenere.    2.  de  Orat.  n. 
habere  horriinum  rationem  &  221. 
tcmpoium,  &  ca,  t^uje  cccui- 

caufed 
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caufed  three  dialogues  of  Bmtus's  father  to  be  read 
alfo,  in  each  of  which,  according  to  a  cuftom  com- 
mon enough,  mention  was  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  country  houfe  where  the  converfation  was 
fiippofed  to  be  held.  Aft:er  having  by  this  method 
introduced  the  names  and  reality  of  three  eftates 
which  his  father  had  left  him,  he  afked  him  with 
bitter  reproaches  what  was  become  of  them. 

An  *  accidental  circumftance  gave  Craffus  occa- 
fion  to  treat  him  in  the  fame  caufe  with  a  quite  dif- 
ferent force  and  vivacity,  and  to  unite  the  moft 
fevere  invedives  with  raillery.  Whilft  they  were 
pleading  in  the  forum,  where  every  body  knows 
all  great  caufes  were  tried,  the  funeral  proceffion 
of  a  Roman  lady  paffed  by,  at  the  head  of  which, 
according  to  the  ceremonies  praclifcd  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions  at  Rome,  the  images  of  her  ancefiors  were 
carried  :  flie  was  of  the  family  of  the  Junii^  of 
which  that  of  Brutus  was  a  branch.  Upon  this 
unexpefted  fight,  CrafTus,  as  if  tranfported  with 
a  fudden  enthufiafm,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Brutus,  with 
the  moft  animated  voice  and  geflure  :  "  Why  do 

*  Qais  eft  qui  not!  fateatiir,  tiione  aiigendo?  At  id  non  eft 

hocleporeatqueiis  facetiisnon  nobilitatis.    ScdfaceJJe.  hhJnl 

minus  refutatum  elle  Brutum,  fuperejl :  lihidines  totum  dijipa- 

quam  illis  tragcediis,  quas  cgit  njeruiit.    A71  juri  ci-vth  ?  EJi 

idem,  cumcafu  in  eadeni  cau-  paternum.    Sad       — An  rei 

fa  cum  funere  efFerretur  anus  ?nilitari,  qui  numquam  cajira 

Junia?  Pioh  dii  immortales  !  'videris      An  cloquentia,  qua: 

Qux  fuit  ilia,  quanta  vi?,  quam  nulla  ejl  in  te,  &  quicquid  eft 

inexpeftata,  quam  repentina  !  niocis  ac  lingud^,  otnne  in  iftum 

cum,    conjeftis  oculis,    geftu  turpiftimum  calumnite  qu^ftum 

omni  imminente,  fumma  gra-  contulifti?   Tu  lucem  afpicere 

vitate  &  celeritate  vcrborum  :  audes  ?  Tu  hos  intueri  ?  Tu  in 

Brute,  quid  fedes  ?  ^id  illam  foro,  tu  in  urbe,  tu  in  danum 

anum  pairi  nunciare  njis  tuo  ?  ejfe  confpeau  ?  Tu  illam  mortu- 

^id illis  omnibus,  quorum  ima-  am,  tu  imagines  ipfas  non  per- 

gines  duci  'vides  P  ^id  Lucio  horrefcis :  quibus  non  modo  imi- 

Bruto,  qui  hunc  populum  domi-  tandis,  fed  ne  collocandis  quidem 

natu  regio  liheranjit  ?  ^cid  te  tibi  nullum   loam  reliquifti  ? 

facere?  Cut  rei,   cui  gloria;.  Lib.  2.  de  Out,  n.  223  — 226.  - 
(ui  virtuti  ftudere  ?  Patrimo- 

R  3  "yoli 
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*'  you  fit,  Brutus?  faid  he.  What  news  would  you 
"  have  this  good  old  lady  carry  to  your  father, 
"  and  to  thofe  great  men,  whofe  images  you  fee 
"  borne  before  her?  What  fliall  fhe  lay  of  you  to 
"  your  anceftors,  and  particularly  to  Lucius  Brutus, 
"  who  delivered  this  people  from  the  tyranny  of 
"  kings?  What  iliall  Ihe tell  them  you  do?  What 
"  bufinefs,  v^hat  glory,  what  virtue  fhall  Ihe  fiy  you 
"  ftudy  ?  Is  it  to  encreafe  your  patrimony  ?  That 
"  would  not  fuit  your  birth  ;  befides  your  de- 
"  bauches  have  entirely  eaten  up  that.  Is  it  the 
"  civil  law  ?  Your  father's  example  might  induce 
"  you  to  it;  but  of  that  you  don't  fo  much  as 
"  know  the  moft  common  principles.  Is  war 
"  your  ftudy  ?  No,  you  never  faw  a  camp.  Or 
"  eloquence?  Of  that  too  you  know  nothing: 
and  as  for  the  volubility  of  your  tongue  and  the 
ftrength  of  your  lungs,'  you  devote  them  wholly 
"  in  this  place  to  the  vile  and  execrable  traffic  of 
"  gain  by  calumnies.  And  do  you  dare  to  fee  the 
"  fun  ?  To  look  the  judges  in  the  face,  to  appear 
"  at  the  bar,  in  the  forum,  the  city,  and  in  the 
"  fight  of  the  people  ?  Are  you  not  ftruck  with 
"  lhame  and  horror  at  this  procefllon,  that  deceafed 
"  lady  and  thofe  venerable  images,  whofe  glory 
"  you  diOionour  fo  much  by  your  infamous  prac- 
"  tices  r"  A  palTage  hke  this  fuffices  to  lliew  us 
what  we  are  to  judge  of  the  charader  and  merit 
oi-  Craffus's  eloquence. 

To  this  rare  talent  he  added  great  knowledge 
of  the  civil  law  ;  in  which  however  Scasvola  far 
exceeded  him.  He  was  the  moft  learned  civilian, 
and  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  orators  of  his  time. 
They  *  were  both  almoft  of  the  fame  age,  had 

*  Illud  gandeo,  quod   &  tione  invidia?,  qnx  folet  lace- 

asquahtas  veftra,  &  pares  ho-  rare  plerofque,  uti  ea  non  mo- 

norum  gradus,  &artium  ftudi-  do  non  exulcerare  veftram  gra- 

orumque  quafi  finitima  vicini-  tiam,  fed  etiam  conciliare  vi- 

jas,  tancum  abcft  ab  obtredta-  deatur.    Brut.  n.  156. 

/  pafted 
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pafifed  through  the  Hime  dignities,  and  applied 
themlclves  to  the  fame  funftions  and  ftudies.  This 
refemblance,  and  kind  of  equality,  far  from  ex- 
citing the  leaft  thought  of  jealoufy,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, and  from  making  the  leaft  change  whatfoever 
in  their  friendfliip,  only  ferved  to  improve  and 
augment  it. 

I  fhall  fay  only  a  few  words  of  the  two  young 
orators,  Cotta  and  Sulpitius,  who  at  this  time  made 
a  mining  figure  at  the  bar.  The  charader  of  their 
eloquence  was  quite  different.  ^ 

C  o  T  T  a's  t  invention  was  penetrating  and 
acute:  his  elocution  pure  and  flowing.    As  the 
weaknefs  of  his  lungs  obliged  him  to  avoid  all  vio- 
lent exertions  of  voice,  he  took  care  to  adapt  his 
ftyle  and  manner  of  compofing  to  the  infirmity  ot 
his  organs.    Every  thing  in  it  was  juft,  neat,  and 
ftrono-     But  what  was  moft  admirable  in  him,  as 
he  could  make  no  very  great  ufe  of  the  vehement 
and  impetuous  ftyle,  and  confequently  could  not 
influence  the  judges  by  the  vigour  of  his  diicourfe  ; 
he  had  however  the  addrefs  in  treating  his  matter, 
to  produce  the  fame  effed  upon  them  by  his  calm 
and  compofed  manner,  as  Sulpitius  by  his  ardent 
and  animated  eloquence. 

The  ftyle  of  S  u  l  p  i  t  i  u  s,  on  the  contrary, 
was  *  lofty,  vehement,  and  to  ufe  the  expreffion, 

tragical. 


-j-  Invcniebat  igitur  acute 
Cotta,  dicebat  pure  ac  folutc  : 
&  ut  ad  infirmitatem  laterum 
perfcienter  contentionem  cm- 
nera  remiferat,  fic  ad  virium 
imbecillitatem  dicendi  accom- 
modabat  genus.    Nihil  erat  in 
ejus   oratione  nifi  fincerum, 
nihil  nifificcum,  atque  fanum: 
illudque  maximum,  quod,  cum 
contentione   orationis  fledtere 
animos  Judicum  vix  poffet,  nec 
omnino  eo  genere  diceret,  trac- 


tando  tamen  impellebat,  ut 
idem  facerent  a  fe  commoti, 
quod  a  Sulpitio  conduu. Brut. 

n.  202. 

*  Fuit  enim  Sulpitius  vel 
maxime  omnium,  quos  qui- 
dem  ego  audiverim,  grandis, 
&,  ut  ita  dicam,  tragicus  ora- 
tor. Vox  ciim  magna,  turn 
fuavls  &  fplendida  :  geftus  & 
motus  corporis  ita  venuHus,  ut 
tamen  ad  forum  non  ad  fccnam 
inftitutus  videretur.  Incitata 
R  4  & 
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tragical.  His  voice  was  ftrong,  fwcet,  and  clear; 
the  gefture  and  motion  of  his  body  extremely  grace- 
ful and  agreeable  j  but  that  grace  of  aftion  fuited 
the  bar  net  the  ftage.  His  difcourfe  was  rapid  and 
abundant,  but  without  any  vitious  redundance  or 
fuperfluity.  Sulpitius  made  Craffus  his  model  ; 
Cotta  was  better  pleafcd  with  Antony.  But  the 
latter  had  neither  Antony's  force,  nor  the  former 
CralTus's  pleafantry. 

There  was  a  remarkable  difference  between  Cot- 
ta and  Sulpitius.  The  latter  was  cut  off  in  his  youth, 
whereas  Cotta  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  wasconful' 
and  pleaded  with  Hortenfius,  who  was  however 
much  younger  than  him. 

The  example  of  Cotta  and  Sulpitius  fhews,  that 
two  orators  may  both  be  excellent  without  refem- 
bling  each  other  ^  and  that  the  important  point  is  to 
difcern  aright,  to  what  nature  or  genius  inclines 
ns,  and  to  take  her  for  our  guide.  Thefe  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  two  great  mafters  and  moft 
friendly  guides  in  Antony  and  CraiTus,  who  fpared 
rio  pains,  and  made  it  their  pleafure,  to  form  them 


'T^  HIS  is  the  'golden  age  of  the  Roman  elo- 
-S-  quence,  which  was  of  fhort  duration,  but 
ihone  out  with  great  luilre,  and  almofl  equalled 
Rome  with  Athens.  It  produced  a  great  number 
of  excellent  orators,  Hortenfius,  C^efar,  who 
would  have  been  an  orator  of  the  firfl  clafs,  if  he 
had  kept  to  the  bar,  Brutus,  Meffala,  and  many 
others,  who  all  acquired  great  reputation  amongfl: 
the  Romans,  though  their  orations  are  not  come 
down  to  us.  But  Cicero  obfcures  the  glory  of  all 
the  reft,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  moil  perfed 

&  volubilis,  nec  ea  redundans  Sed  ab  hoc  vis  aberat  Antonii, 

tamen  nee  circumfluens  oi-a-  Craffi  ab  ilJo  lepos.    Ibid.  n. 

no.    Crailum  hic  volebat  imi-  203. 
pr.'i  Cotta  malebat  Antoniurq. 


for  eloquence. 


SECT  III. 

Third  age  of  the  Roman  orators. 


model 
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model  of  the  Roman  eloquence  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world.  I  muft  defire  the  reader's  permilTion 
for  referring  him  to  the  treatife  upon  ftudy,  where 
I  have  expatiated  largely  upon  Cicero,  and  the  cha-  Vol. 
rader  of  his  eloquence,  of  which,  for  that  reafon, 
there  remains  little  for  me  to  fay. 

He  was  indebted  to  nature  for  an  happy  genius,  Lib. 
which  his  father  took  care  to  cultivate  in  a  parti-  Orat 
cular  manner,  under  the  direftion  of  Craffus,  who 
laid  down  the  plan  of  his  ftudies.  He  had  the  moft 
able  mafters  of  thofe  times  at  Rome,  and  went  af- 
terwards into  Greece  and  Afia  minor,  to  learn  the  ' 
precepts  of  Oratory  at  their  fource. 

His  brother  *  Quintus  believed,  that  nature  a- 
lone,  with  the  aid  of  frequent  exercife,  fufficed  to 
form  the  orator.  Cicero  was  of  a  very  different 
opinion,  and  v/as  convinced,  that  the  talent  of 
fpeaking  could  only  be  acquired  by  a  vaft  extent  of 
erudition.  Accordingly,  perfuaded  that  without 
the  moft  tenacious  application,  and  an  ardor  that 
rofe  almoft  to  paffion,  nothing  great  could  be  at- 
tained, he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  laborious 
ftudy.  The  fruits  of  it  foon  appeared,  and  from 
his  firft  fliewing  himfelf  at  the  bar,  he  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  univerfal  applaufe. 

He  had  a  fertile,  warm,  and  ftiining  wit  ;  a 
rich  and  lively  imagination  ;  a  poliftied,  florid, 
abundant,  and  luxuriant  ftyle  ;  which  laft  quality 
is  no  fault  in  a  young  orator.  Every  body 
knows,  that  Cicero  when  mafter  of  the  art,  in 
laying  down  rules,  is  for  having  youth  difpJay 
fertility  and  abundance  in  their  compofitions  :  VoloUh 
fe  efferat  in  adolefcente fcecunditas.  Quintilian  f  of-  Orar. 
/  ten 

*  Soles  nonminquam  hac  de  &  in  qi.iod,im  ingcnii  atque 

re  a  me  in  difputationibus  no-  exercitarionis   gencre  ponen- 

ftris  diflentire,  quod  ego  em-  dam.    Lib.  i.  de  Orat.  n.  3-. 
diciffimorum  hominum  artibus        f  Jn  pucris  oratio  perfefta 

eloquentiam  contineri  ftatuam  ;  nec  exigi  nec  fperari  potelt : 

.tu  autem  iJlam  ab  elegantia  melior  autem  eft  indoles  Ixta 

dodlrins  fegregandam  putes,  gencrofique    conatus,   &  vel 

plura 


rat, 
7' 
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ten  and  ftrongly  recommends  to  matters,  not  to 
exped  or  require  finifhed  and  perfeft  difcourfes 
from  their  dilciples.  He  prefers  a  bold  freedom 
in  their  exercifes,  which  grows  wanton  whilft  it 
makes  efforts,  and  exceeds  the  bounds  of  the  exad 
and  the  juft.  It  is  eafy  to  corred  abundance, 
but  there  is  no  curing  fterility. 

Cicero  himfelf  cites  an  example  of  this  luxuri- 
ant and  too  florid  ftyle  from  his  own  defence  of 
Rofcius  Amerinus,  who  was  accufed  of -parricide. 
In  a  great  commonplace  upon  parricide,  after  ha- 
ving defcribed  the  punifhment  eftablifhed  by  the 
Roman  laws  for  fuch  as  were  convifted  of  it,  which 
was  to  fow  them  up  in  a  leathern  bag,  with  a  dog, 
a  cock,  a  ferpent,  and  an  ape,  and  to  throw  them 
into  the  fea,  he  adds  the  following  refleftion,  to 
fhew  the  enormity  of  the  crime  by  the  fingularity 
of  the  punifhment,  the  choice  of  which  feems  to 
have  had  in  view  the  excluding  of  an  ungrateful 
wretch  from  the  ufe  of  all  nature,  who  had  been 
Rofc.  fo  unnatural  to  deprive  his  father  of  life,    ^id  ejl 
er-     tam  commune  quam  fpiritus  vivis,  terra  mortuis,  ma- 
re flu^uantihus,  littus  eje^s  ?  Ita  vhunt,  dum  pf- 
funt,  ut  ducere  animam  de  cdo  non  queant :  tta  mo- 
riuntur,  ut  eorum  ojfa  terra  non  tangat :  ita  ja^an-^ 
tur  fiiMbus,  ut  nunquam  aUuantur  :  ita  pfiremo 
ejiciuntur,  ut  ne  ad  faxa  quidem  mortui  conquiefcant, 
(sfc.    "  "What  is  there  fo  common  as  the  air  we 
"  breathe  to  the  living,  the  earth  to  the  dead,  the 
"  water  to  thofe  who  go  by  fea,  and  the  fhore  to 
"  thofe  who  are  driven  by  the  waves.    By  the  in- 
"  vention  of  this  punifhment,   thefe  unhappy 
"  wretches,  during  the  fhort  time  they  retain  life 
"  in  it,  live  without  power  to  refpire  the  air,  and 
"  die  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  bones  cannot 
"  touch  the  earth  :  they  are  tofTed  to  and  fro  in 

plura  concipiens  interim  fpiri-  bertatis :  fterilia  nullo  labore 
tu£  -  Facile  remedium  eft  u-    vincuntur.    ^w/;/.  1.  2.  c.4. 

"  the 
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"  the  waves,  without  being  wafhed  by  them  ; 
*'  and  are  driven  againft  the  rocks  and  fliores,  fo 
"  as  never  to  reft  or  lie  ftill  even  in  death." 

The  whole  *  paflage  upon  the  punifliment  of 
parricides,  and  efpecially  that  part  of  it  juft  quoted, 
was  received  with  extraordinary  applaufes.  But 
Cicero,  fome  time  after,  began  to  perceive,  that 
this  common  place  favoured  too  much  of  the  young 
man,  (  he  was  then  twenty-feven  years  old,  )  and 
that  if  he  had  been  applauded,  it  was  lefs  from  any 
real  beauty  in  the  paffage,  than  the  hopes  and  pro- 
mife  he  then  gave  of  his  future  merit.  And  in- 
deed this  paffage  has  nothing  in  it  but  a  glitter 
without  folidity,  which  dazzles  for  a  moment,  but 
will  not  bear  the  leaft  ferious  examination.  The 
thoughts  are  fir-fetched  and  unnatural,  with  a 
ftudied  affedlation  of  Antithefis  and  Contraft. 

Cicero  very  much  reformed  his  tafte,  and  after  in  Brut, 
going  to  Athens,  and  into  Afia  minor,  where,  asn.  316. 
celebrated  as  he  was  for  pleading,  he  became  the 
difciple  of  the  learned  rhetoricians  who  taught 
there,  he  returned  to  Rome  almoft  entirely  changed 
from  what  he  was  when  he  left  it.  f  Molo  the 
Rhodian  in  particular  was  of  great  ufe  to  him,  in 
teaching  him  to  retrench  the  fuperfluity  and  redun- 
dance, that  proceeded  from  the  warmth  and  viva- 
city ot  his  years,  and  in  accuftoming  him  to  a  lefs 
diifufed  ftyle,  to  keep  within  juft  bounds,  and  to 
give  his  difcourle  more  weight  and  maturity. 

The  emulation  excited  in  him  by  the  great  fuccefs 
of  his  friend,  but  rival,  Hortenfius,  was  of  infinite 

*  Quantis  ilia   clamoribus  modo  id  confequi  potuit,  ut 

adolefcentuli  diximus  de  fup-  nimis  redundantes  nos  &  fu- 

plicio  parricidarum  !  quae  ne-  perfluentes  juvenili  quadam  di- 

quaquam  fatis  deferbuifle  poft  cendi  impunitatercpi  imeret,  & 

aliquanto  fentirecoepimus.  Sunt  quafi  extra  ripas  diffluentes  co- 

enim  omnia  ficut  adolefcentis,  erceret.    Ita  recepi  me,  bien- 

non  tam  re  &  maturitate  quam  nio  poft,  non  modo  exercita- 

fpe  &  expeftatione  laudati.  tior,  fed  prope  mutatus. 

t  Molo  dedit  operam,  fi 

fervice 
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dies 
-ettres, 
Vol.  2. 


Belles  fervice  to  him.  I  have  fpoken  of  it  el  few  here  with 
Lettres,    {^ff^Q  Q^^  extent.    He  feems  from  thenceforth  to 


have  formed  the  defign  of  carrying  from  Greece, 
or  at  leaft  ol  difputing  with  her,  the  glory  ot  elo- 
quence.   He  exerted  himfelf  in  every  branch  of 
it  coiiragioufly,   without  negledling  one.  The 
fmiple,  the  florid,  and  the  fublime  ftyles  became 
equally  familiar  to  him    and  he  has  given  us  the 
moft  finiflied  models  in  thofe  three  fpecies  of  elo- 
quence.   He  mentions  feveral  *  places  in  his  trea- 
tife  De  Oratore^  where  he  had  employed  thofe  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fcyle  •,  and  ingenuoufly  confeffes 
that  if  he  has  not  attained  perfection  in  them,  he 
has  at  leaft  attempted  and  fliadowed  it.  Nobody 
knew  the  heart  of  man  better  than  him,  nor  fuc- 
ceeded  better  in  moving  the  fprings  of  it,  -f  whe- 
ther he  infinuates  into  his  hearer's  favour  by  the 
foft  and  tender  paflions,  or  ufes  thofe  which  re- 
quire bold  figures,  vehemence,  and  all  that  elo- 
quence has  of  ftrongeft  and  moft  affecfting.    To  be 
convinced  of  this,  the  reader  has  only  to  confult  his 
perorations.    When  [|  pleadings  were  divided,  this 
Jaft  part  was  always  left  to  him,  in  which  he  never 
failed  to  fucceed  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  not,  fays  he, 
that  he  had  more  wit  than  others,  but  becaufe  he 
was  more  moved  and  affed:ed  himfelf,  without 
which  his  difcourfe  would  not  have  been  capable  of 
moving  and  afFedting  the  judges. 

*  Nulla  eft  ullo  in  genere  infcrit  novas  opiniones,  evellit 

laus  oratoris,  cujus  in  noftris  infitas.    Orat.  n  97. 

orationibus  non  fit  aliqua,  11  |{  Si  plures  dicebamus,  pero- 

n©n  perfeftio,  at  conatus  ta-  rationem  mihi  tamen  omnes 

men  atque  adumbratio.    Non  relinquebant :  in  quo  ut  vide- 

aflequimur,    at,  quid  deceat,  rer  excellere,  non  ingenio  fed 

videmus.    Orat.  n.  103.  dolore  aflequebar —    nec  un- 

f  Hujus  eloquentiae  eft  trac-  quam  is  qui  audiret  incende- 

tare  animos,  hujus  omni  modo  retur,  nifi  ardens  ad  eum  per- 

permovere.    Haec  modo  per-  veniret  oratio.    Orat.n.  130, 

fi  ingit,  modo  irrepit  in  fenfus :  1 3  2.  ^ 

It 
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It  was  this  admirable  *  union  and  application  of 
all  the  different  qualities  of  the  orator,  that  occa- 
fioned  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  Cicero's  pleadings.  He 
owns  himfelf,  that  Rome  had  never  feen  or  heard 
any  thing  of  the  like  nature  before  ;  and  that  this 
new  fpecies  of  eloquence  charmed  the  hearers,  and 
carried  off  all  fuffrages.  That  of  the  antients,  as 
I  have  obferved  before,  had  abundance  of  folidity, 
but  was  entirely  void  of  grace  and  ornament, 
i"  Rome,  which  to  their  time  had  neither  literature 
nor  delicacy  of  ear,  fuffered,  and  even  went  fo 
far  as  to  admire,  them.  Hortenfius  had  begun  to 
throw  graces  into  difcourfe.  But  befides  his  negli- 
gence in  that  refpe<5l  at  length,  from  his  being  con- 
tented with,  and  fecure,  as  he  thought,  of,  his  re- 
putation, the  ornaments  he  ufed  confifled  rather  in 
words  and  turns  of  phrafe  than  thoughts,  and  had 
more  elegance  than  real  beauty. 

Cicero  induftrioufly  gave  eloquence  all  the  graces 
of  which  it  was  fufceptible,  but  without  leffening 
the  folidity  and  gravity  of  difcourfe.  He  depart- 
ed a  little  in  this  from  the  method  of  Demoflhe- 
nes,  who  folely  attentive  to  things  in  themfelves, 
and  not  in  the  leafl  to  his  own  reputation,  goes  on 
diredtly  to  the  end  in  view,  and  negledls  every 
thing  merely  ornamental.    |j  Our  orator  thought 


*  Jejnnas  hujus  mukiplicis 
&  ajquabiliter  in  omnia  genera 
fulas  orationis  aures  civitatis 
accepimus,  eafque  nos  primi, 
quicumque  eramus,  &  quantu- 
lumcumque  dicebamus,  ad  hu- 
jus generis  dicendi,  audiendi, 
incredibilia  fludia  convertimus. 
Orat.  n.  io6. 

Propter  exquifitius  &  mini- 
me  vulgare  orationis  genus, 
animos  hominum  ad  me  di- 
cendi novitate  converteram. 
Brut  n.  321. 

f  Erant,  nondum  tritis  ho- 

2 


minum  auribus  &  erudita  civi- 
tate,  tolerabiles.  Brut.  n.  124. 

II  Ne  illis  quidem  nimium 
repugno,  qui  dandum  putant 
non  nihil  effe  temporibus  atque 
auribus,  nitidius  aliquid  atque 

alfedlatius  poftulantibus  • 

Atque  id  feciffe  M.  Tullium 
video,  ut  ctim  omnia  utilitati, 
turn  partem  quandam  deledta- 
tioni  daret  :  cum  &  ipfam  fe 
rem  agere  diceret  (agebat  au- 
tem  maxime)  litigatoris.  Nam 
hoc  iplo  proderat,  quod  place- 
bat,  i^intil  1.  12,  C.  10. 

himfelf 
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himfelf  obliged  to  comply  in  fome  meafure  with 
the  tafte  of  his  times,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  required  a  more  pleafing  and  florid 
ftyle.  He  never  loft  fight  of  the  public  utility, 
but  was  ftudious  at  the  lame  time  of  pleafing  the 
judges  •,  and  in  this  he  faid,  he  ferved  his  country 
more  effedually  :  for  his  difcourfe  in  being  agreea- 
ble, was  neceffarily  the  more  perfuafive.  *  This 
beauty,  this  charm  of  ftyle,  diffufed  throughout 
the  orations  of  Cicero,  made  him  feem  to  obtain 
that  by  gentle  means,  which  he  actually  feized  by 
force ;  whilft  the  judges,  who  conceived  they  did 
no  more  than  follow  him  of  their  own  accord,  were 
borne  away  by  hright  illufwn  and  imperious  vehe- 
mence. 

He  alfo  inriched  the  Roman  eloquence  with  ano- 
ther advantage,  which  highly  exalted  its  value  :  I 
mean  the  difpofition  of  words,  which  conduces  in- 
finitely to  the  beauty  of  difcourfe.  f  For  the  moft 
agreeable  and  moft  folid  thoughts,  if  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  exprefifed  want  arrangement  and 
numerofity,  offend  the  ear,  of  which  the  fenfe  is 
exceedingly  delicate.  The  ||  Greeks  had  been  al- 
moft  four  hundred  years  in  poflefiion  of  this  kind 
of  beauty  in  the  admirable  works  of  their  writers, 
who  had  carried  the  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of  dif- 
pofition to  its  higheft  perfeftion.  I  have  obferved 
^  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  in  what  manner 
'  Cicero  acquired  the  Roman  language  this  improve  - 
ment. 

_  *  Ciii  tanta  unquam  jucim-  verbis  efFeiuntur,  offendunt 
ditas  afFuit?  Ut  ipfa  ilia  quaj  aures,  quarum  eft  judicium  fu- 
extorquct,  impetraie  eum  cie-  perbiffimum.  Orat.  n.  1 50. 
das;  ciim  tranrverfum  vi  |j  Et  apud  Grscos  quidcm 
fua  Judicem  ferat,  tamen  ille  jam  anni  prope  quadringenti, 
non  rapi  videatur,  fed  fequi.  cum  hoc  (numerus)  probatur  : 
^intil.  1.  10.  c.  I.  nos  nuper  agnovimus.  Orat. 

t  Quamvis  graves  fuavefque     n.  171. 
fentendce,  tamen  fi  incondicis 


As 
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As  much  muft  be  faid  of  all  the  other  parts  of 
eloquence,  *  of  which  he  either  gave  the  Romans 
the  firft  knowledge,  or  at  leaft  carried  them  to  their 
highcft  perfedion  :  and  in  this  Caefar  had  reafon  to 
fay,  that  Cicero  had  rendered  his  country  great 
fervice.  For  by  his  means  Rome,  which  gave 
place  to  Greece  only  in  this  kind  of  glory,  deprived 
her  of  it,  or,  perhaps,  rofe  to  the  point  of  di- 
viding it  with  her. 

Cicero  in  confequence  may  truly  be  faid  to  be 
in  refped  to  Rome,  what  Demofthenes  had  before 
been  to  Athens :  that  is  to  fay,  that  each  on  his 
fide  carried  eloquence  to  the  higheft  perfedion  it 
ever  attained. 

SECT.  IV. 

Fourth  age  of  the  Roman  orators. 

IT  is  the  ufual  lot  of  human  things,  when  they 
have  attained  their  higheft  perfeftion,  to  decline 
loon,  and  to  degenerate  ever  after.  Eloquence, 
as  well  as  hiftory  and  poetry,  experienced  this  lad 
fatality  at  Rome.  Some  few  years  after  the  death 
of  Auguftus,  that  region,  fo  fertile  of  fine  works 
and  noble  produdtions,  f  bore  no  more  of  thofe 
excellent  fruits,  which  had  done  it  fo  much  ho- 
nour and  as  if  it  had  been  univerfally  blafted,  that 
bloom  of  Roman  urbanity,  that  is  to  fay,  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  tafte,  which  prevailed  in  all 
works  of  wit  and  learning,  withered  and  difap- 
peared  almoft  on  a  fudden. 

*  Ccefar  Tullium,  non  folum  ereptum   illis  eft,  aut  certe 

principem   atque  inventorem  nobis  cum  illis  coinmunicatum. 

ccpiae  dixit,  quae  erat  magna  Brut  n.  254. 

laus ;  fed  etiam  bene  meritum  f  Omnis  foetus  repreflus, 

de  populi  Romani  nomine  &  exuftufque  flos  fiti  vereris  uber* 

dignitate.  Quo  enim  uno  vin-  tatis  exaruit.    Brut.  n.  16. 
cebamur  a  vida  Grxcia,  id  aut 

A  man 
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A  man  highly  eftimable  in  other  refpeds  for  his 
fine  genius,  rare  talents,  and  learned  works,  occa- 
fioned  this  change  in  eloquence  :  it  is  eafy  to  per- 
ceive that  I  mean  Seneca.  A  too  great  efteem 
for  himfelf,  a  kind  of  jealoufy.for  the  great  m.en 
who  had  appeared  before  him,  a  violent  defire  of 
diftinguifhing  himfelf,  and  to  ufe  the  expreffion,  of 
forming  a  fe6t,  and  being  the  leader  for  others  to 
follow,  made  him  quit  the  ufual  track,  and  throw 
himfelf  into  paths  that  were  new  and  unknown  to 
the  antients. 

The  beft  things  are  abufed,  and  even  virtues 
themfelves  become  vices  when  exceflive  and  carried 
too  far.  The  graces  with  which  Cicero  had  embel- 
lifhed  and  inriched  the  Roman  eloquence,  were 
difpenfed  foberly  and  with  great  judgment :  but 
Seneca  laviflied  them  without  difcretion  or  meafure. 
In  the  writings  of  the  firft,  the  ornaments  were 
grave,  manly,  majcftic  and  proper  for  exalting  the 
dignity  of  a  Queen  :  in  thofe  of  the  fecond,  one 
might  almoft  term  them  the  finery  of  a  Courte- 
zan, which,  fir  from  adding  new  luftre  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  eloquence,  by  the  profufion  of 
pearls  and  gems,  difguifed,  and  made  it  difappear. 
For  the  foil  of  Seneca  is  admirable.  No  antient 
author  has  either  fo  many,  fo  fine,  or  fo  folid 
thoughts  as  him.  But  he  fpoils  them  by  the  turn 
he  gives  them,  by  the  antithefes  and  quibbles  with 
which  thty  are  ufually  larded,  by  an  exceflive  af- 
feftation  of  ending  almoft  every  period  with  an  e- 
pigrammatic  point,  or  a  kind  of  glittering  thought, 
Lib. I. C.I.  a  conceit  very  like  it.  This  made  Quintilian  fay, 
it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  Seneca  in  compofing  had 
ufed  his  own  genius,  but  another's  judgment.  Fel- 
Eelles  les  eu?n  fit  a  ingenio  dixijfe,  alieno  judicio.  What  I 
Lettre?,  have  obferved  of  him  elfewhere  with  great  extent, 
^'     difpenfes  with  my  faying  more  of  him  in  this  place. 


PLINY 
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The  Author,  of  whom  I  am  going  to  fpeak, 
is  one  of  thofe  perfons  of  antiquity  that  beft  de- 
ferve  to  be  known.  I  fhall  firft  trace  a  plan  of 
his  life  from  his  own  letters,  in  which  we  lhall  find 
all  the  qualities  of  the  man  of  honour  and  probity^ 
with  the  moft  amiable  goodnefs  of  heart  and  gene-^ 
rofity  it  is  poffible  to  imagine.  I  (hall  thenpro^ 
ceed  to  give  fome  idea  of  his  ftyle  by  extradts  from 
his  panegyric  upon  Trajan,  which  is  the  only  piece 
of  his  eloquence  come  down  to  us. 

Abridgement  of  the  life  of  Pliny  the  younger". 

Pliny  the  younger  was  born  at  Coma,  a  city  a.  D  6 
of  Italy.    His  mother  was  Pliny  the  Naturalift*s 
fifterj  who  adopted  him  for  his  fon. 

Having  loft  his  father  very  early,  Virginius  Ru-  Epift.  n 
fus,  one  of  the  greateft  perfons  of  his  age,  was  his  ^'  ^^ 
guardian,  who  always  confidered  him  as  his  owri 
fon,  and  took  particular  care  of  him.  Virginius j 
whofe  virtues  had  rendered  him  fufpefted,  and 
even  odious  to  the  emperors,  had  however  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape  their  jealoufy  and  hatred.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  fourfcore  and  three,  always 
happy  and  admired.  The  emperor  Trajan  caufed 
his  obfequies  to  be  folemnized  with  great  magni- 
ficetjce  %  and  Tacitus  the  hiftorian^  who  was  then 
conful,  pronounced  his  funeral  oration. 

Pliny  was  no  lefs  happy  in  matters,  than  he  had 
been  in  a  guardian.  We  have  feen  elfewhere,  that 
he  iiudied  rhetoric  under  Quintilian,  and  that,  of 
all  his  difciples,  he  was  the  perfon  who  did  hin-i 
moft  honour,  and  alfo  expreffed  moft  gratitude  for 
him.  The  whole  fequel  of  his  life  will  fhew  the 
tafte  he  had  acquired  for  polite  learning  of  every 
kind  in  the  fchool  of  that  celebrated  rhetorician* 

Vol.  XII,  S  At 
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Epift.  4.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  compofed  a  Greek  tra-^ 
^'  7-       gedy.    He  exercifed  himfelf  afterwards  in  every 

fpecies  of  poetry,  which  he  made  his  amufement. 
Ep  6. 1.6.         beheved  it  neceflfary  to  hear  alfo  Nicetas-  of 

Smyrna,  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  who  was 

then  at  Rome. 

Ep.  14.1.1.  I  include  Rufticus  Arul^nus  in  the  number  of  his 
mafters,  who  had  been  tribune,  of  the  people  in  69^ 
and  who  profeffed  Stoic  philofophy.    His  merit 

Domitian.  ^"d  virtue  were  crimes  under  an  emperor,  who  was 
the  declared  enemy  of  both,  and  occafioned  the 
iofs  of  his  life.  He  had  taken  particular  care  to 
form  Pliny  for  virtue,  who  always  retained  the 
higheft  gratitude  for  his  memory. 

Ep  lol  I,  ^^^'^y  ^^"^  ^"^^  Syria,  where  he  ferved  for 
"  '  fome  years  at  the  head  of  a  legion.  All  the  leifure 
his  duty  afforded  him  there,  he  devoted  to  the  lec- 
tures and  converfations  of  Euphrates,  a  famous 
philofopher,  who  believed  then  that  he  fiw  in  Pliny 
all  that  he  afterwards  proved.  He  gives  us  a  fine 
pidlure  of  that  philofopher.  His  *  air,  fays  he* 
is  fcrious,  without  fournefs  or  ill- nature.  His  pre- 
fence  infpires  refped,  but  neither  fear  nor  awe.  His 
extreme  politenefs  is  equalled  only  by  the  purity  oi 
his  manners*  He  makes  war  upon  vices,  not  per- 
fons  ;  and  reforms  fuch  as  err,  but  without  infult- 
ing  them* 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  attached  himfelf 
more  clofely  than  ever  to  Pliny  the  Naturalift,  who 
had  adopted  him,  and  in  whom  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  a  father,  mailer,  m.odelj  and  excel- 
lent guide.  He  colledled  his  flighteft  difcourfes^ 
and  fludied  all  his  aftions. 

His  uncle,  then  fifty-fix  years  old,  was  obliged 
to  repair  to  the  coafl  of  Naples,  in  order  to  take 

*  NuUus  horror  in  vultu,  fumma,  comitaspar.  Infefta- 

nulla  trillitia,  multum  feveri-  tur  vicia,  non  homines  :  nec 

tatis.  Reverearis  occurfum,  non  caftigat  errantes,  fedemendat. 
reformides.     Vitse .  fanilitas 

.  2  :  -  Upon 
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iipon  him  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Mi  - 
fenum.  Pliny  the  younger  attended  him  thither, 
where  he  loft  him  by  the  unhappy  accident  I  have 
related  el fe where. 

Deftitute  of  that  fupport,  he  fought  ho  other 
than  his  own  merits  and  applied  himfelf  wholly  to 
public  affairs.  He  pleaded  his  firft  caufe  at  nine- Ep.  g.  i.  5. 
teen  years  of  age.  Young  as  he  was,  he  fpoke  gp  jg  i.,, 
before  the  Centumviri  in  an  affair,  wherein  he  was 
under  the  necefTity  of  contending  with  all  the  per- 
fons  of  the  higheft  credit  in  Rome^  without  ex^ 
cepting  thofe,  whom  the  prince  honoured  with  his 
favour.  *  It  was  this  adion  that  firft  made  him 
known,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  reputation  he 
afterwards  acquired.  He  retained  from  thence- 
Jx)rth  an  approbation  as  univerfal  as  extraordinary 
in  a  city,  where  neither  competitors  nor  envy  were 
idle.  He  had  more  than  once  the  fatisfaftion  of  Ep  i^.l  4. 
feeing  the  entrance  of  the  bar  entirely  Ihut  up  by 
the  multitude  of  hearers,  who  waited  when  he  was 
to  plead.  He  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  place 
through  the  tribunal  where  the  judges  fate  ;  and 
fometimes  fpoke  feven  hoiirs,  when  himfelf  was 
the  only  perfon  tired  in  the  affembly. 

He  never  pleaded  but  for  the  public  interefts,  Ep.14.1.5. 
his  friends,  or  thofe  whofe  ill  fortune  had  left  them 
none.  Moil  of  the  other  advocates  fold  their  af- 
fiftance,  and  to  glory,  of  old  the  fole  reward  of 
fo  noble  an  employment,  had  fubftituted  a  fordid 
traffic  of  gain.  Trajan,  to  reform  that  diforder, 
publifhed  a  -f  decree,  which  at  the  fame  time  it 
gave  Pliny  great  pleafure,  did  him  no  lefs  ho- 

*  Ilia  aftio  mihi  aures  ho-  nor  cmtfed  to  he  given  or  prc- 

tninum,  ilia  januam  famx  pa-  mi/ed,  any  thing  to  the  aduo^ 

tefecir.  cate  concerned  for  them  Jftcr 

\  It  nvas  ordained  by  this  the  fuit  nvas  determined,  it  ad- 

decreCy  that  all  perfons  njt^ho  had  mi t ted  gi-vin^  to  the  amount  of 

caufesjhould  make  oath  that  they  ten  thoufand  feferces,  (about 

had  neither  giwn  nor  promifedf  60 1.  jierli^ig.)    Ep.  21.  1.  5. 

S  2  nour. 
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nour.  "  How  pleafed  I  am,  faid  he,  not  only 
"  never  to  have  entered  into  any  agreement  about 

the  caufes  in  which  I  have  been  concerned,  but 
*'  to  have  always  refufed  all  kind  of  prefents,  and 
"  even  new-years  gifts,  upon  account  of  them! 
"  *  It  is  true  indeed,  that  every  thing  repugnant 
"  to  honour  is  to  be  avoided,  not  as  prohibited, 
"  but  as  infamous.    There  is  however  great  fatif- 

fadion  in  feeing  that  prohibited,  which  one 

never  allowed  one's  felf  to  do." 
Ep.23.1.6.  He  made  it  a  pleafure,  and  even  a  duty,  to  af- 
fift  with  his  advice,  and  to  produce  young  perfons 
of  family  and  hopes  at  the  bar.  He  would  not 
undertake  fome  caufes,  but  upon  condition  of  ha- 
ving a  young  advocate  joined  with  him  in  them. 
Ep.i  1.1.6.  t  It  was  the  higheft  joy  to  him,  to  fee  them  begin 
to  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  pleading,  by  treading 
in  his  fteps,  and  following  his  counfels.  From  how 
good  an  heart,  from  what  a  fund  of  love  for  the 
public,  do  fuch  fentiments  flow ! 

It  was  by  thefe  fieps  that  Pliny  foon  rofe  to  the 
highefl  dignities  of  the  flate.  He  always  retained 
the  virtues  in  them  by  which  they  were  acquired. 
In  the  time  of  Domitian  he  was  praetor. 

That  favage  prince,  who  looked  upon  innocence 
of  manners  as  a  cenfure  of  his  own  condudt,  ba- 
nifhed  all  the  philofophers  from  Rome  and  Italy. 
Ep.ii.1.3.  Artemidorus,  one  of  Pliny*s  friends,  was  of  this 
number,  and  had  withdrawn  to  an  houfe  that  he 
had  without  the  gates  of  the  city.  I  went  thi- 
"  ther  to  fee  him,  fays  Pliny,  at  a  time  when  my 
*'  vifit  was  mofl  remarkable  and  moft  dangerous. 

•  Oporter  quidem  qu:p  funt  dumque  mihicandidiffuno  cal- 

jnhonefta,   non  quafi  illicita,  culo !  Quid  enim  aut  publicc 

fed  quafi  pudenda,  virnre.  Ju-  Istiu.s  quam  clariffimos  juve- 

cundum  tnmen,  fi  prohiberi  nes  nomen  &  famam  ex  Itudiis 

publicc  vidcas,  quod  nunquam  petere;-  aut   mihi  optatiuj, 

tibi  ipfe  pcrmiferis.  quam  me  ad  redta  tendcntibus 

t  O  diem  iKtum,  notm-  quafi  exemplar  effe  propofitum  ? 

**  I  was 
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**  I  was  prjEtor.    He  could  not  difcharge  the 
'*  debts  he  had  contraded  for  many  noble  ufts 
*'  without  a  great  fum  of  money.    Some  of  the 
"  richeft  and  mod  powerful  of  his  friends  would 
"  not  fee  the  diificulty  he  was  under.    As  to  me, 
"  I  borrowed  the  fum,  and  made  him  a  prefentof 
"  it.    I  had  however  great  reafon  to  tremble  for 
"  rnyfelf    Seven  of  my  friends  hadjuft  before 
"  either  been  banifhed  or  put  to  death.    Of  the 
"  latter  were  Senecio,  Rufticus  and  Helvidius  : 
"  the  exiles  were  Mauricus,  Gratilla,  Arria,  and 
"  Fannia.    *  The  thunder  v/hich  fell  fo  often, 
"  and  flill  fmoked  around  me,  feemed  evidently 
"  to  prefage  the  like  fite  for  my felf.    But  I  am 
"  far  from  believing  that  I  deferve  on  this  account 
"  all  the  glory  Artemidorus  gives  me  :  I  only 
*'  avoided  infamy."    Where  fliall  we  find  now 
fuch  friends  and  fuch  fentiments.? 

I  admire  Pliny's  good  fortune,  worthy  man  as 
he  was,  in  efcaping  the  cruelty  of  Domitian.  I 
could  wifh  that  he  owed  this  obligation  to  his  maf- 
ter  and  friend  Quintilian,  who  had  undoubtedly 
great  credit  with  the  emperor,  efpecially  after  he 
had  charged  him  with  the  education  of  his  fifter*s 
grandfons.  Hiftory  fays  nothing  upon  this  head  ; 
it  only  informs  us,  that  an  accufation  fully  prepa- 
red againft  Pliny  was  found  amongft  Domitian*s 
papers. 

The  bloody  death  of  that  emperor,  who  was^p.  ^.j.i. 
fucceeded  by  Nerva,  reftored  tranquillity  to  perrA.  D.  96! 
fons  of  worth,  and  made  the  bad  tremble  in  their 
turn.  A.  famous  informer,  named  Regulus,  not 
fatisfied  with  having  fomented  the  profecuiion  of 
Rufticus  Arulenus,  had  befides  triumphed  over 
his  death,  by  infulting  his  memory  with  writings 
full  of  injurious  reproaches  and  infolent  ridicule. 

*  Tot  circa  me  jaftis  fulmi-     urn  certis  qiiibufdam  notis 
JJibus  quafi   ambultus,    mihi  gurar^r. 
^uoquc  impendcre  idem  exiti- 

S  3  Never 
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Never  was  man  fo  abje6l,  cowardly,  and  creep- 
ing,  as  this  wretch  appeared  after  Domitian'S 
death    which  is  always  the  cafe  with  fuch  venal 
proftitutes  to  iniquity,  that  have  no  fenfe  of  ho- 
nour.   He  was  afraid  of  Pliny's  refentment,  the 
declared  friend  of  Rufticus  in  all  times.  Befideg 
which  he  had  attacked  him  perfonally  in  Domiti- 
an's  life  j  and  in  a  public  pleading  at  the  bar,  had 
'  laid  a  murtherous  fnare  tor  him  by  an  infidious 
queftion    in    refpcft    to   a   perfon   of  worth, 
whom  the  emperor  had  banifhed,  which  expofed 
Pliny  to  certain  danger,  had  he  openly  declared 
the  truth,  or  would  have  difhonoured  him  for  ever, 
Jiad  he  betrayed  it.    This  bafe  wretch  left  nothing 
undone  to  avert  Pliny's  juft  revenge,  employed 
the  recommendation  of  his  beft  friends,  and  came 
to  him  at  laft  in  perfon,  to  implore  him  with  the 
moft  abjed  and  abandoned  fubmiffions  to  forget 
the  paft.'    Pliny  did  not  think  fit  to  explain  him- 
felf,  being  willing,  before  he  determined  in  the 
affair,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Mauricus,  the  brother 
of  Rufticus,  who  was  not  yet  returned  from  ba- 
nifhment.    It  is  not  known  how  this  bufmefq 
ended. 

.1.9.  Another  of  the  fame  kind  did  him  abundance 
of  honour.  AfToon  as  Domitian  was  killed,  Pli- 
ny^ upon  mature  deliberation,  judged  the  prefent 
a  very  happy  occafion  for  profecuting  the  vile, 
avenging  opprefied  innocence,  and  acquiring  great 
glory.  Pie  had  contrafted  a  particular  friendfnip 
with  I-Ielvidius  Prifcus,  the  moil:  virtuous  and 
moft  revered  perfon  of  his  time,  as  alfo  with  Ar- 
ria  and.Fannia,  of  whom  the  firft  was  the  wife  01 
P£etus  Thrafea  and  Fannia's  mother  •,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  wife  of  Prifcus.  The  fenator  Publicius 
Certus,  a  man  of  great  power  and  credit,  dcfign- 
cd  for  conful  the  enfuing  year,  had  urged  the  death 
(>f  Ilelvidius,  who  was  alfo  a  fenator  of  confular 
dignity,  even  in  the  fenate,  Pliny  undertook  to 
" '    '  avenge 
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Svenge  his  illuftrious  friend.  Arria  and  Fannia, 
who  were  returned  from  banifhment,  joined  him 
in  fo  generous  a  defign.  He  had  never  done  any  Ep.  17. 1.4- 
thing  without  the  advice  of  Corellius,  whom  he 
confidered  as  the  wifeft  and  moft  able  perfon  of 
the  age.  But  upon  this  occafioTi,  knowing  him 
to  be  a  man  of  too  timorous  and  circumfpe(5t  a 
prudence,  and  at  the  fame  time,  that*  in  refoluti- 
ons  wifely  taken,  it  is  not  proper  to  confult  per- 
fons,  whofe  counfels  are  a  kind  of  orders  to  the 
afker,  he  did  not  impart  his  defign  to  him,  and 
contented  hirAfelf  with  communicating  it  upon  the 
very  day  it  was  to  be  put  in  ejfecution,  but  with- 
out alking  his  opinion. 

The  fenate  being  affembled,  Pliny  repaired  thi- 
ther, and  demanded  permiffion  to  fpeak.  He  be- 
gan with  great  applaufe,  but  afibon  as  he  had 
opened  the  plan  of  the  accufation,  and  had  fuffi- 
ciently  defigned  the  criminal,  without  naming 
him  however  hitherto,  the  fenate  rofe  up  againft 
him  on  all  fides.  He  heard  all  their  outcries  with- 
out trouble  or  emotion,  whilft  one  of  his  friends 
of  confular  dignity  intimated  to  him  foftly,  but  in 
very  lively  terms,  that  he  had  expofed  himfelf 
with  too  much  courage  and  too  little  prudence, 
and  preffed  him  earnefbly  to  defift  from  his  accu- 
fation i  adding  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would 
render  himfelf  formidable  to  fucceeding  emperors. 
So  much  the  better,  replied  Pliny,  if  they  are  had 
ones. 

They  at  length  proceeded  to  give  their  opinir 
ons,  and  the  firft  who  fpoke,,  which  were  the  moft 
confiderable  of  the  fenate,  apologized  for  Certus, 
as  if  Pliny  had  adually  named  him,  though  he 
had  not  yet  done  fo.  Almoft  all  the  reft  declared 
in  his  favour. 

*  Expertus  ufu,  de  eo  quod  deftinaveris  non  efle  confulendo?, 
^ibus  confultis  pbfequi  debeas. 

S  4  When 
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When  it  came  to  Pliny's  turn  to  fpeak,  he  treat* 
cd  the  fubjedt  in  all  its  extent,  and  replied  to  eve- 
ry thing  that  had  been  advanced.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable with  what  attention  and  appjaufe,  even 
thofe  who  a  little  before  had  oppofed  him,  re- 
ceived all  be  faid,  fo  fqdden  was  the  change  pro- 
duced either  by  the  importance  of  the  caufe,  the 
force  of  the  reafons,  or  the  courage  of  the  ac- 
cufer. 

The  emperor  did  not  judge  it  proper  that  the 
proceedings  fhould  go  on.  Pliny  however  car- 
ried what  he  propofed,  Certus*s  coUegue  obtain- 
ed the  confulfhip,  as  had  been  before  intended ; 
but  as  for  himfelf,  another  was  nominated  in  his 
Itead. 

What  an  honour  was  this  for  Pliny  !  A  fingle 
man,  by  the  idea  conceived  of  his  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  brings  over  all  the  fufFrages  to  his 
own  fide,  fupports  the  dignity  of  his  order,  and 
reftores  courage  to  fo  auguft  an  affembly  as  the 
Roman  fenate,  at  a  time  when  the  terror  of  the 
preceding  reign  ftill  rendered  it  timorous  and  al- 
moft  fpeechlefs. 

I  fhall  repeat  two  other  occafions  alfo,  in  which, 
not  as  a  fenator,  but  an  advocate,  he  difplayed 
both  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  his  juft  in- 
dignation againft  the  oppreflbrs  of  the  people  in 
the  provinces.  They  are  both  of  the  fame  time, 
but  the  year  is  not  precifely  known, 

In  the  firft,  We  fee  an  event  famous  from 
■  "  the  rank  of  the  perfon,  falutary  by  the  feverity 
^'  of  the  example,  and  memorable  for  ever  from 
"  its  importance."  I  lhall  ufe  Pliny's  own  words, 
but  fhall  abridge  his  account  confiderably. 

"  M^rius  Prifcus,  proconful  of  Africa,  ^ccufed 
"  by  the  Africans,  without  propofing  any  defence, 
*'  confines  himfelf  to  demanding  the  ordinary 
*'  judges,  Tacitus  and  myfelf  (fays  Pliny)  being 
^'  charged  by  order  of  the  fenate  with  the  cauf^ 

of 
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»'  of  that  people,  believed  it  our  duty  to  remon- 
ftrate,  that  the  crimes  in  queftion  were  too 
enormous  to  admit  a  civil  trial.    For  Prifcus 
*^  was  accufed  of  no  Icfs  than  felling  condemnati- 

"  on,  and  even  the  lives  of  innocent  perfons.  

*'  Vitellius  Honoratus  and  Flavius  Martianus  were 
*'  cited  as  his  accomplices  and  appeared.  The 
firft  was  accufed  of  having  purchafed  the  ba- 
"  nifhment  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  the  deaths 
*'  of  feven  of  his  friends,  for  three  hundred  thou-  ^hout 
"  fand  fefterces.    The  fecond  had  given  feven '9op^- 
hundred  thoufand,  to  have  various  torments  in- ^£2^' 
"  Aided  upon  another  Roman  knight.    This  lat- 4350/. 
"  ter  had  been  firft  condemned  to  be  whipped, A'-Z-^fg'- 
*'  then  fent  to  the  mines,  and  at  laft  ftrangled  in 
prifon.    But  a  fortunate  death  faved  Honoratus 
^'  from  the  juftice  of  the  fenate.  Martianus  there- 
fore  was  committed  without  Prifcus.  Upon 
*'  fome  debates  which  arofe  upon  this  affair,  it 
"  was  referred  to  the  firft  aifembly  of  the  fenate. 

"  This  affembly  was  moft  auguft.   The  prince  Tr^an. 
*'  prefided  in  it,  being  then  conful.    It  was  about 
the  beginning  of  January,  when  the  fenate  is 
"  generally  moft  numerous.    Befides  the  impor- 
tance  of  the  caufe,  the  noife  it  had  made,  and 
"  the  natural  curiofity  of  all  men  to  be  eye-wit- 
"  neffes  of  great  and  extraordinary  events,  had 
"  drawn  together  from  all  parts  a  great  mul- 
"  titude  of  auditors.   You  may  imagine  the  trou- 
"  ble  and  apprehenfion  we  were  under,  who  were 
to  fpeak  in  fuch  an  affembly,  and  in  the  pre- 
"  fence  of  the  emperor.    I  have  fpoke  more  than 
once  in  the  fenate,  and  may  venture  to  fay, 
that  I  never  was  fo  favourably  heard  any 
"  where :   notwithftanding   which  every  thing 
"  daunted  me,  as  if  entirely  new  to  me. 

"  The  difficulty  of  the  caufe  embarraflTed  me 
almoft  as  much  as  the  reft.  I  confidered  in  the 
perfon  of  Prifcus,  a  man,  who,  a  little  before, 

*'  was 
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"  was  of  confular  dignity,  was  honoured  with  an 
important  priefthood,  of  both  which  titles  he 
was  then  divefted.    I  was  fincerely  concerned 
"  at  being  to  accufe  an  unfortunate  perfon  already 
"  condemned.    If  the  enormity  of  his  crime  ur- 
ged  ftrongly  againft  him  ;  pity,  which  ufually 
*'  fucceeds  a  firft  condemnation,  pleaded  no  lefs 
"  in  his  favour.    A  t  length  I  took  courage,  be- 
^'  gan  my  difcourfe,  and  received  as  many  ap- 
*'  plaufes  as  I  had  fears  before.    I  fpoke  almoft 
*'  -five  hours  :  for  *  I  was  granted  an  hour  and  a 
"  half  more  than  was  at  firft  allowed  me.  All 
"  that  feemed  difficult  and  averfe  when  I  had  it 
to  fay,  became  eafy  and  favourable  when  I  faid 
"  it.    The  emperor's  goodnefs  and  care,  I  dare 
not  call  it  anxiety,  for  me,  went  fo  far,  that  he 
"  ordered  me  feveral  times  to  be  admonifhed  by 
*'  a  freedman,  who  ftood  behind  me,  to  fpare 
"  myfelf,  and  not  to  fprget  the  weaknefs  of  my 
conftitution, 

"  Claudius  Marcellinus  defended  Martianus. 
"  The  fenate  adjourned  to  the  next  day  ;  for  there 
"  was  not  fufficient  time  for  going  through  a  new 
"  pleading  before  night. 

*'  On  the  morrow  Salvius  Liberalis  fpoke  for 
Prifcus.  II  He  is  a  fubtle  orator,  difpofes  his 
"  fubjed  with  method,  has  abundance  of  vehe- 
"*  mence,  and  is  truly  eloquent.  AH  thefe  talents 
"  he  difplayed  this  day.  f  Tacitus  replied  with 
"  abundance  of  eloquence,  in  which  the  great 
"  and  the  fublime  of  his  charader  diftinguifhcd 
"  itfelf  not  a  little.  Catius  Fronto  rejoined  very 
"  finely  for  Prifcus ;  and  as  he  fpoke  laft,  and 
*'  there  was  but  little  time  remaining,  he  endea- 

*  Nam  decern  clepfydris,  f  Rdpondit  Cornelius  Ta- 
quas  fpanofiffimas  acceperam,  citus  eJoquentiffime,  &,  qtiod 
funt  additae.quafuor.  eximium  orationi  ejus  ineft, 

II   Vir  fubtllis,  difpofitus,  c-sujv^s, 
accr,  difertus. 

"  voured 
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voured  more  to  move  the  judges,  than  to  jufli- 
fy  the  accufed,    Night  came  on,  and  the  affair 
was  referred  to  the  next  day. 
"  The  qiieftion  then  was  to  examine  the  proofs, 
and  proceed  to  vote.    It  was  certainly  fome- 
thing  very  noble,  and  highly  worthy  of  ancient 
Rome,  to  fee  the  fenate  affembled,  and  em^ 
'  ployed  for  three  days  fucceffively,  without  fe- 
'  parating  till  night.    Cornutus  TertuUus  conful 
'  elett,  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  moft 
'  zealous  for  juftice,  was  the  firft  that  gave  his 
'  opinion.   It  was  to  condemn  Prifcus  to  pay  the 
'  feven  hundred  thoufand  fefterces  he  had  receiv- 
'  ed  into  the  public  treafury,  and  to  banifh  him 
'  from  Rome  and  Italy.  He  went  farther  againft 
'  Marti^nus,  and  was  for  having  him  banilhed 
'  even  from  Africa  •,  and  concluded  with  propo- 
fing  to  the  fenate,  to  declare  that  *  Tacitus  and 
I  had  faithfully  and.  worthily  anfwered  their  ex^ 
pe6tation  in  acquitting,  ourfelves  of  our  com- 
^'  miflion.    The  confuls,  and  all.  the  perfons  of 
"  confular  dignity,  who  fpake  afterwards,  were 
"  of  the  fame  opinion.    Some  divifion  enfued  : 
*'  but  at  laft  every  body  came  over  to  Cornutus." 

Pliny  makes  an  end  of  his  letter  with  a  ftroke 
of  gaiety.  You  are  now,  fays  he  to  his  friend, 
"  fully  informed  of  what  palTes  here.  Let  me 
^'  know  in  your  turn  what  you  do  in  the  country. 
"  Send  me  an  exaft  account  of  your  trees,  your 
*'  vines,  your  corn,  and  your  catde  ;  and  alTure 
"  yourfelf,  diat  if  I  have  not  a  very  long  letter 
*^  from  you,  you  Iliall  have  but  very  Ihort  ones 
*f  from  me  for  the  future.  Adieu." 

It  appears  that  Pliny  was  in  a  manner  the  refuge  Ep  4,& 
and  afylum  of  the  opprelTed  provinces.    The  de- 1-  3- 

*  Ego  &  Tacitus,   l^he  La-     haps  the  finales  'vote  named 
tin  is  more  Jimple  and  lefs  cere-     Pliny  firji. 
mnious.   1  and  Tacipus.  Per- 

putics 
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puties  from  f  Boetica  implored  the  fenate  to  ap- 
point Pliny  to  be  their  advocate  in  the  fuit  they 
had  commenced  againft  Cscilius  Clafficus,  late 
governor  of  that  province.  Whatever  other  em- 
ployments he  might  have,  he  could  not  refufc 
that  people  his  alTiftance,  for  whom  he  had  before 
pleaded  upon  a  like  occafion.  *  For,  fays  Pliny, 
you  cancel  your  firft  good  offices,  if  you  do  not 
repeat  them.  Oblige  an  hundred  times,  and  re- 
fufe  once,  men  ( for  fuch  is  their  nature )  forget 
every  thing  but  the  refufal.  Accordingly  he  un- 
dertook their  caufe. 

Either  a  voluntary  or  natural  death  faved  Claffi- 
cus from  the  confequences  of  this  profecution. 
Boetica  however  did  not  omit  to  demand  that  it 
ffiould  go  on  ;  for  fo  the  laws  required  ;  and  ac- 
cufed  at  the  fame  time  the  minifters  and  accompli- 
ces of  his  crimes,  demanding  juftice  againft  them. 
The  firft  thing  that  Pliny  believed  it  necelTary  to 
eftabliffi,  was,  that  Clafficus  was  guilty,  which  it 
was  not  difficult  to  prove.  He  had  left  amongft: 
his  papers  an  exad  memorandum  in  his  own  hand 
writing  of  the  gains  he  had  made  by  his  feveral 
extortions.  Probus  and  Hifpanus,  two  of  his  ac- 
complices, gave  more  trouble.  Before  he  entered 
upon  the  proof  of  their  crimes,  Pliny  judged  it 
neceflary  to  ffiew,  that  the  execution  of  a  gover- 
nor's orders  in  what  was  manifeftly  unjuft,  was 
criminal  ;  without  which  it  had  been  lofing  time 
to  prove  them  Clafficus's  inftruments.  For  they 
did  not  deny  the  fafts  laid  to  their  charge,  but  ex- 
cufed  themfelves  by  pleading  that  they  were  reduced 
to  them  by  obedience  to  their  fuperior,  which  ac- 
cording  to  them  fufficed  for  their  vindication. 

f  Andahifta  is  a  great  fart  tas,  nifi  ilia  pofterioribus  ca- 

ff/what  the  ancients  called Ba-  mules.    Nam,  quamlibet  fepe 

T,-, .  obligati,  fi  quid  unum  neges, 

l?-|titanaturacomparatum,  hge  folum  memincrunt,  quod 

ut  antiquiora  beneficia  fubver-  negatum  eft. 

2  They 
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They  pretended,  that  fuch  obedience  could  not  be 
made  criminal  in  them,  as  they  were  natives  of 
the  province,  and  confequently  accuftomed  to 
tremble  at  the  leaft  command  of  the  governor. 
Their  advocate,  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  abili- 
ty, confefled  afterwards,  that  he  never  was  fo 
much  perplexed  and  difconcerted,  as  when  he  faw 
the  only  arms  in  which  he  had  placed  his  whole 
confidence,  wrefted  out  of  his  hands. 

The  event  was  as  follows.  The  fenate  decreed, 
that  the  eftate  of  Claflicus,  before  he  took  poffefli- 
on  of  his  government,  Ihould  be  feparated  from 
what  he  had  afterwards  acquired.  The  firft  was 
adjudged  to  his  daughter,  and  the  reft  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Boetica.  Hifpanus  and  Probus  were  ba- 
niflied  for  five  years  ;  fo  black  did  that  which  at 
firft  feemed  fcarce  criminal,  appear  after  Pliny  had 
fpoke.  The  other  accomplices  were  profecuted 
with  the  fame  efi^ed. 

What  conftancy  and  courage  had  Pliny,  and 
how  much  muft  he  have  abhorred  injuftice  and  op- 
preffion  ?  What  an  happinefs  was  it  for  the  remote 
provinces,  as  Andalufia  was,  where  the  governors, 
like  fo  many  petty  tyrants,  making  their  will 
their  law,  plundered  and  opprelTed  the  people  with 
impunity,  to  have  a  zealous  and  intrepid  defender, 
whom  neither  credit  nor  menaces  were  capable  of 
fwaying  in  the  leaft !  For  thefe  public  robbers  find 
protedlion,  and  are  feldom  made  examples,  which 
can  alone  put  a  ftop  to  fuch  pernicious  abufes. 

Pliny*s  zeal  was  foon  rewarded  in  a  confpicuous  A.  D.  99 
manner.    He  was  adually  made  pnefecT:  of  the  In  Pane- 
treafury,  that  is  to  fay  high-treafurer,  with  Cornu-gy^-  Traj 
tus  Tertullus,  which  office  he  held  two  years, 
when  they  were  both  nominated  confuls  to  be  fub- 
ftituted  to  the  ufual  ones  for  the  following  year. 
Trajan  fpoke  in  the  fenate  to  have  this  honour 
conferred  upon  them,  prefided  in  the  aflembly  of 
the  people  at  their  nomination,  and  proclaimed 

them 
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them  confuls  himfelf.  He  gave  them  great  praife^,- 
and  reprefented  them  as  men,  who  equalled  the 
ancient  confuls  of  Rome  in  their  love  of  juftice, 

Ep.i 3.1.5.  and  the  public  good.  "  It  was  then  I  perfedtly 
"  knew,  fays  *  Pliny  fpeaking  of  his  collegue, 
"  what  kind  of  man,  and  of  what  value,  he  was. 
"  I  heard  him  as  a  mafter,  and  refpefted  him  as 
"  a  father,  lefs  on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
*'  than  his  profound  wifdom." 

A.D.  100.  Pliny,  when  conful,  pfonounced  in  his  own  and 
his  collegae's  name,  an  oration  to  thank  Trajan 
for  having  conferred  that  dignity  upon  them,  and 
to  make  his  panegyric  according  to  the  order  he 
had  received  from  the  fenate,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  empire.  I  fhall  have  occafion  in  the  fe- 
quel  to  fpeak  of  this  panegyric. 

A.D.  103.  About  the  end  of  the  year  103,  Pliny  was  fent 
to  govern  Pontus  and  Bithynia  in  quality  of  pro- 
conful.  His  fole  employment  there  was  to  efta- 
blifh  good  order  in  his  government,  to  execute 
juftice,  to  redrefs  grievances,  and  foften  fubjedi  - 
on.  He  had  no  thoughts  of  attrading  refped  by 
the  pomp  of  equipage,  difficulty  of  accefs,  haugh- 
tinefs  in  hearing,  and  infolence  in  giving  anfwers. 

A  noble  fimplicity,.  an  always  frank  and  eafy 
reception,  an  affiibility  that  fweetened  neceflary  re- 
fufals,  with  a  moderation  that  never  departed  from 
itfelf,  conciliated  the  affedlion  of  every  body. 

Trajan,  otherwife  the  moft  humane  and  juft  of 
princes,  had  fet  on  foot  a  violent  perfecution  againft 
the  Chriftians.  Pliny,  from  the  neceflity  of  his  of- 
fice, and  in  confequence  of  his  blindnefs,  had  his 
lhare  in  it.  But  the  natural  fweetnefs  of  his  dif- 
pofition  made  him  averfe,  at  leaft  in  fome  mea~ 
fure,  to  infli<5ling  punifhments  upon  perfons  guilty 

*  Tunc  ego  qui  vir  &  quan-  utparentem  vererer :  quod  nofi 
tus  eflet,  altiffimj  infpexi  :  tarn  astatis  maturitate,  quam 
quern  fequerer  ut  magiftrum,     vita,  merebatur. 


of 
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of  no  crime.  In  confcquence  finding  himfelf  pef- 
plexed  in  the  execution  of  the  emperor's  orders, 
he  wrote  him  a  letter  upon  that  head,  and  receiv- 
ed an  anfwer,  which,  of  all  the  monuments  of 
paganifm,  are  perhaps  thofe  that  do  moft  honour 
to  the  Chriftian  religion.  I  fhall  infert  both  at 
length  in  this  place* 

Pliny's  letter  to  the  emperor  T mjan. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  my  religion,  Csfar,  tOEp.  q 
"  explain  all  my  fcruples  to  you.  For  who  can  1.  10. 
*'  either  determine  or  inftrud  me  better  I  never 
"  was  prefent  at  the  proceedings  againft  any  Chri- 
*'  ftian  :  fo  that  I  neither  know  upon  what  the 
"  information  againft  them  turns,  nor  how  fir 
*'  their  punifliment  fhould  extend.  I  am  much 
*'  at  a  lofs  about  the  difference  of  age.  Muft 
"  young  and  old  without  diftindion  fuffer  the 
*'  lame  inflidions  ?  Are  not  thofe  who  repent  to 
"  be  pardoned  ;  or  is  it  to  no  purpofe  to  renounce 
"  Chriftianity,  after  having  once  embraced  it  ?  Is 
"  it  the  name  only  that  I  am  to  punifh  in  them, 
"  or  are  there  any  crimes  annexed  to  that  name  ? 
*'  However  this  be,  I  have  made  this  my  rule 

in  refped:  to  the  Chriftians  brought  before  me. 
"  Thofe  who  have  owned  rhemfelves  fuch,  I  have 

interrogated  a  fecond  and  third  time,  and 
"  threatened  them  with  punifhment.  When  they 
"  perfifted,  I  ordered  it  accordingly.  For  of 
*'  whatever  nature  their  confefiion  was,  I  believ- 
"  ed  it  indifpenfibly  necelTary  to  punifh  in  them 

their  difobedience  and  invincible  obftinacy. 
"  There  were  others  poffeffed  with  the  lame 
"  phrenzy,  whom  I  have  referved  in  order  to  fend 

them  to  Rome,  becaufe  they  are  Roman  citi- 
"  zens.    Accufations  of  this  kind  becoming  af- 

terwards  more  frequent  even  from  being  fet  on 
"  foot,  as  is  ufual,  various  kinds  of  them  offer. 
"  A  memorial  has  been  put  into  my  hands, 
.  "  wherein 
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"  wherein  feveral  perfons  are  accufed  of  being 
*'  Chriftians,  who  deny  diat  they  either  are  or 
'*  ever  were  fo.    They  have  in  my  prefence,  and 
*'  in  the  terms  I  prescribed,  invoked  the  gods, 
**  and  dffered  incenfe  and  wine  to  your  image, 
"  which  I  caufed  exprefsly  to  be  brought  out  with 
"  the  ftatues  of  our  divinities.    They  have  even 
'*  uttered   violent  imprecations  againft  Chrift. 
"  And  this,  I  am  told,  is  what  none,  who  are 
*'  truly  Chriftians,  can  ever  be  forced  to  do.  I 
"  believed  it  therefore  neceflary  to  acquit  thenl. 
"  Others,  who  have  been  brought  before  me  by 
"  an  informer,  have  at  firft  confefled  themfelves 
"  Chriftians,  and  immediately  after  denied  it  i 
"  declaring  that  they  had  indeed  been  fo,  but  that 
*'  they  had  ceafed  to  be  fo,  fome  above  three, 
"  and  others  a  greater  number  of  years,  and  fome 
"  for  more  than  twenty.    All  thefe  people  have 
"  adored  your  image,  and  the  ftatues  of  the  gods  i 
*'  and  all  of  them  loaded  Chrift  with  curfes. 
"  *  They  have  affirmed  to  me,  that  their  whole 
"  error  and  fault  confifted  in  thefe  points :  That 
"  on  a  day  fixed,  they  aflembled  before  fun-rife, 
"  and  fung  alternately  hymns  to  Chrift  as  to  a 
"  god  ;  that  they  engaged  themfelves  by  oath, 
"  not  to  any  crime,  but  not  to  rob  or  commit 
"  adultery  j  to  be  faithful  to  their  promife,  and 
"  not  to  fecrete  or  deny  depofites :  That  after  this 
"  it  was  their  cuftom  to  feparate,  and  then  to  re- 
aflemble,  in  order  to  eat  promifcuoufly  fome 
"  fimple  and  innocent  food  :  That  they  had  cea- 
*'  fed  to  do  fo  fince  my  edid,  by  which,  accord- 

*  Affirmabant  autem  hanc  ne  latrocinia,  neadiilteria  com- 

fuiffe  fummam  vel  culpcE  fuse,  mitterenr,  ne  fidem  fallcrent, 

vel  erroris,  quod  effent  foliti  ne  depofitum  appellari  abnega- 

flato  die  ante  lucemconvenire;  rent:  quibus  peraclis,  morefn 

carmenque  Chrifto,  quafi  deo,  fibi  difcedendi  fuifle,  rurfufque 

dicere  fecum  invicem ;  feque  coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibuna, 

facramento  non  in  fcelus  ali-  promifcuum  tamen  &  innoxi- 

quod  obttringere,  fed  ne  furta,  urn. 

"  ing 
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ing  to  your  orders,  I  had  prohibited  all  aflem-' 
"  blies  whatfoever.  Thefe  depofitions  convinced 
"  me  more  than  ever,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  ex- ' 
"  tort  the  truth  by  force  of  torments  out  of  twd 
*'  virgin  flaveSj  whom  they  faid  were  prieftefTes 
"  of  their  worfhip  :  but  I  difcovered  only  a  bad 

kind  of  fuperftition,  carried  to  excefs  ;  and  for* 
"  that  reafon  have  fufpended  every  thing  till  I 
"  have  your  farther  orders.    The  affair  feems 

worthy  of  your  refledion,  from  the  multitude 
"  of  thofe  involved  in  the  danger.  For  great 
"  numbers  of  all  ages,  fexes,  and  conditions,  are 
"  liable  to  this  accufation.  This  contagious  evil 
"  has  not  only  infefted  the  cities,  but  has  reached 
"  the  villages  and  country.  I  believe  however 
*'  that  it  m.ay  be  remedied,  and  that  a  flop  may 
"  be  put  to  it :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  templesj 
*'  which  were  almoft  entirely  abandoned,  are  now 
"  frequented  j  and  that  the  long  neglefted  facri^ 
*'  fices  are  renewed.  Viftims  are  fold  every 
"  where,  which  before  had  few  purchafers.  From 
*'  whence  may  be  judged  what  numbers  may 

be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  be  granted  to  repen- 
"  tance." 

The  emperor  1'rajan^s  anfwer  to  Pliny. 

"  You  have,  moft  dear  Pliny,  taken  the  me-^  Ed.  98. 
*'  thod  you  ought  in  proceeding  againfb  the  Chri- 
"  ftians  brought  before  you  :  for  it  is  impoffible 
"  to  eftablifh  a  certain  and  general  form  in  affairs 
"  of  fuch  a  nature.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  make 
"  ftridt  enquiries  after  thofe  people  :  but  if  they 
"  are  accufed  and  convifted,  they  muft  be  pu- 
"  nilhed.  However,  if  the  accufed  denies  that  he 
"  is  a  Chriftian,  and  proves  he  is  not  by  his  behavi- 
"  our,  I  mean  by  invoking  the  gods,  it  is  proper 
"  to  pardon  him  on  his  repentance,  whatever 
"  caufes  of  fufpicion  may  before  have  been  laid 

Vol.  XII.  T  "  to 
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"  to  his  charge,    *  For  the  rest,  anonymous 

*'  INFORMATIONS  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE  RECEIVED 

"  IN  ANY  KIND  OF  CRIME:  FOR  THAT  WERE  OF 

'*  PERNICIOUS   EXAMPLE,    AND    DOES  NOT  SUIT 

"  THE   TIMES   IN   WHICH   WE  LIVE." 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  make  the  refiedions, 
thefe  two  letters  naturally  fuggeft,  upon  the  mag- 
nificent praife  they  include  of  the  purity  of  manners 
of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  the  amazing  progrefs 
Chriftianity  had  already  made  in  fo  few  years, 
even  to  occafion  the  temples  to  be  abandoned  the 
incredible  number  of  the  faithful  of  all  ages,  fex- 
es,  and  conditions  ;  the  authentic  teftimony  ren- 
dered by  a  Pagan  of  the  belief  of  the  divinity  of 
Jefus  Chrift  generally  eftabliflied  amongft  thofe 
Faithful  j  the  remarkable  contradidlion  of  Trajan's 
opinion,  for  if  the  Chriftians  were  criminal,  it  was 
juft  to  make  ftrid  enquiry  after  them,  and  if  nor, 
it  was  unjuft  to  punifh  them  though  accufed  and 
laftly  upon  the  maxim  taken  from  the  law  of  na- 
ture, with  which  the  emperor  concludes  his  letter, 
in  declaring,  that  he  Ihould  deem  it  a  diflionour 
to  his  age,  if,  in  any  crime  whatfoever,  (the  ex- 
preflion  is  general)  regard  were  had  to  informati- 
ons without  the  names  of  their  authors. 

On  Pliny's  return  to  Rome,  he  refumed  bufinefs 
and  his  employments.  His  firft  wife  being  dead 
without  children,  he  married  a  fecond  named  Cal- 
phurnia.  As  flie  was  very  young,  and  had  abun- 
dance of  wit,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  infpiring 
her  with  a  tafte  for  polite  learning.  It  became 
her  fole  palTion  ;  but  fhe  reconciled  it  fo  well  with 
her  affedion  for  her  hufband,  that  it  could  not  be 
faid  whether  flie  loved  Pliny  for  polite  learning,  or 
.  polite  learning  for  Pliny*    When  he  was  to  plead 

*  Sine  audlore  vero  propofiti  here  debent.  Nam  &:  peiSmi 
libclli  nullo  crimine  locum  ha-    oempH,  nec  noftri  feculi  eft. 

.  fome 
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fome  important  caufe,  /he  always  had  feveral  pef- 
fons  waiting  to  bring  her  the  firft  news  of  his  fuc- 
ccfs,  and  the  emotion  that  expedation  occafioned 
ceafed  only  with  their  return.  If  he  read  any  ora- 
tion or  other  piece  to  an  aflembly  of  his  friends^ 
fhe  never  failed  to  contrive  herfelf  foriie  place, 
from  whence  behind  a  curtain  (he  might  overheaf 
the  applaufes  given  him.  Her  hufband's  works- 
were  continually  in  her  hand,  and  with  no  other 
art  but  love  for  her  mafterj  Ihe  compofed  airs  up- 
on the  lyre  to  his  verfes. 

His  letters  to  her  Ihew  how  far  he  carried  his 
tendernefs  for  a  wife  fo  worthy  of  his  affedion  and 
efteem.   "  You  tell  me  that  my  abfence  gives  you  Ep. 
*'  abundance  of  pain,  and  that  your  fole  confola^ 
"  tion  is  reading  my  works,  and  often  laying 

them  by  you  in  my  place.    I  am  tranfported  ' 
"  with  joy  that  you  defire  me  fo  ardently^  and  at 
"  your  manner  of  confoling  yourfelf.  As  for  me^ 

I  read  your  letters  over  and  over,  and  am  per- 
"  petually  opening  them  again  as  if  they  were 
**  new  ones.  But  they  only  ferve  to  aggravate  the 
*'  regret  I  feel  in  wanting  you.  For  what  feli- 
"  city  muft  one  not  find  in  the  converfation  of 
"  herj  whofe  letters  have  fuch  charms !  Fail  not 
*'  however  to  write  often  to  me,  though  it  gives 
"  me  a  kind  of  pleafure  that  torments  me.'*  In  Ep- 
another  letter  he  fays  :  "  I  conjure  you  moft  ear- 
"  neftly,  to  prevent  my  anxiety  by  one  and  even 
*'  two  letters  every  day.  I  fhall  at  lead  feel  hope 
*'  whilft  I  read  them,  though  I  fall  into  my  firft  , 
*'  alarms  afterwards."  In  a  thirds  "  To  tell  you  Ep. 
"  to  what  a  degree  your  abfence  afFefts  me  would 
"  feem  incredible,  I  pafs  the  greatefl  part  of  my 
"  nights  in  thinking  of  you.  In  the  day  and  at 
"  the  hours  I  ufed  to  fee  you,  my  feet  in  a  man- 
"  ner  carry  me  of  themfelves  to  your  apartment  % 
and  not  finding  you  thercj  I  return  with  as 
T  2  *<  much 
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"  much  fadnefs  and  confufion,  as  if  I  had  been 
"  refufed  entrance.'* 
Ep, 1 0.1.8.     After  having  received  fome  hurt  at  her  firft  time 
of  being  with  child,  fhe  recovered,  and  Jived  a 
confiderable  time,  but  left  him  no  ifTue. 

Neither  the  time  nor  circumftances  of  Pliny's 
death  are  known. 

I  have  not  pretended  hitherto  to  give  an  exaft 
and  continued  account  of  Pliny's  a£lions,  but  only 
an  idea  of  his  characfter  by  fome  events  more  remar- 
kable than  others,  and  confequently  the  mofb  pro- 
per for  making  it  known.  I  fhall  with  the  fame 
view  add  fome  other  fadls,  without  confining  my- 
felf  to  the  order  of  time,  and  fhall  reduce  them  to 
tour  or  five  heads. 

I.  Flinfs  application  to  fludy. 

It  had  been  ftrange  if  Pliny,  brought  up  in  the 
fight  and  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Pliny  the  Na- 
turalift,  had  wanted  a  tafte  for  the  fciences,  and  in- 
deed had  not  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  them. 
We  may  believe  that  in  his  firft  ftudies  he  followed 
.  the  plan  he  laid  down  for  a  young  man  who  had 
confulted  him  upon  that  fubjeft.  As  this  letter  may 
be  ufeful  to  youth,  I  fliall  infert  part  of  it  here. 
V.  J  ^  "  You  dSk  me  in  what  manner  I  would  advife 
•/•  <c  J.Q  ftucly.  One  of  the  beft  methods,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  opinion  of  many,  is  to  tranflate 
"  Greek  into  Latin,  or  Latin  into  Greek.  By 
"  that  you  will  acquire  juftnefs  and  beauty  of  di- 
"  (flion,  happinefs  and  grace  of  figures,  and  fa- 
*'  cility  in  exprefllng  your  fenfe  ;  befides  which  in 
*'  that  imitation  of  the  moft  excellent  authors,  you 
"  will  infenfibly  contrad  an  habit  of  thinking  and 

expreffing  yourfelf  like  them.  A  thoufand 
"  things  which  efcape  a  man  that  reads,  do  not 
"  efcape  a  tranflator.  Tranflation  enlarges  the 
"  mind,  and  forms  the  tafte. 

"  You  may  alfo,  after  having  read  fomething 
2  *'  only 
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*'  only  for  the  fake  of  making  it  your  fubje£t, 
treat  it  yourfelf,  with  the  refolution  not  to  be 
*'  excelled  by  your  original.  You  may  then  com- 
**  pare  your  work  with  your  author's,  and  care- 
"  fully  examine  what  he  has  done  better  than  you, 
*'  and  you  better  than  him.  What  a  joy  will  it 
"  be  to  you,  to  perceive  yours  fometimes  the  beft ; 
"  and  how  much  will  it  redouble  your  emulation, 
fhould  you  find  yourfelf  always  the  inferior  I 
"  I  know  your  prefent  ftudy  is  the  eloquence  of 
"  the  bar  :  but  for  the  attainment  of  that,  I  would 
"  not  advife  you  to  confine  yourfelf  entirely  to  that 
"  contentious  ftyle,  that  breathes  nothing  but  war 
"  and  debate.  As  fields  delight  in  change  of  feeds, 
"  our  minds  alio  require  to  be  exercifed  in  difi^e- 
"  rent  ftudies.  I  would  therefore  have  you  fome- 
*'  times  make  a  fine  piece  of  hiftory  your  employ- 
"  ment,  fometimes  the  compofition  of  a  letter, 

"  and  fometimes  verfes  It  is  in  this  manner 

"  the  greateft  orators,  and  even  the  greateft  men, 
"  have  exercifed  or  unbended  themfelves    or  ra- 
ther  have  exercifed  and  unbended  both  together. 
"  It  is  amazing  how  much  thefe  little  works  awa 
"  ken  and  exhilerate  the  genius. 

"  I  have  not  fliid  what  it  is  neceffary  to  read, 
"  though  the  having  mentioned  what  it  is  proper 
to  write,  fufiiciently  fpeaks  that.  Remember 
"  only  to  make  a  good  choice  of  the  beft  authors 
"  in  every  kind-,  for  it  has  been  well  faid  *,  that 
"  it  is  neceffary  to  read  much,  but  not  many 
"  things." 

We  have  feen  that  Pliny  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
had  wrote  a  Greek  tragedy,  and  afterwards  exer- 
cifed himfelf  in  the  feveral  fpecies  of  poetry.  He 
was  much  delighted  with  reading  Livy.    f  He  ^^i. 1.6. 

*  Aiunt  multum  legendum  temporum  noHroium  ingenia 

cfle,  nonmulta.  defpicio.    Neque  enim  quafi 

t  Sum  ex  iis  qui  mirer  anti-  lafTa  &  efFoeta  natura,  ut  nihil 

%nos;  non  tamen,  ut  quidam,  jam  laudabile  pariat. 

T  ^  admired 
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admired  the  antients,  without  being  of  the  number 
of  thofe,  who  defpife  the  moderns.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, fays  he,  that  nature  is  become  fo  barren  and 
cxhaufted,  as  to  produce  nothing  valuable  in  our 
days. 

pp.  6. 1.9.  He  tells  a  friend  in  what  manner  he  employs 
himfelf  during  the  public  diveriions.  "  I  have 
"  paiTed  all  thefe  laft  days  in  compofing  and 
writing  with  the  greateft  tranquillity  imaginable. 
*'  You  may  afli  how  that  is  poffible  in  the  midil 
of  Rome  ?  It  was  the  time  of  the  fhews  in  the 
"  Circus  which  give  me  no  manner  of  pleafure,  I 
"  fee  nothing  new  or  varied  in  them,  and  confer 
^'  quently  nothing  worth  feeing  more  than  once. 
^'  This  redoubles  my  aftonilhment,  that  fo  many 

« '  thoufand  and  even  grave  perfons  fhould 

^'  have  a  puerile  paffion  for  feeing  horfes  run,  and 
"  men  driving  chariots,  fo  often.  *  When  I  con^ 
fider  this  infatiable  defire  to  fee  thefe  trifling  com- 
"  moil  fights  over  and  over  again,  I  feel  a  fecret 
fatisfaftion  in  taking  no  pleafure  in  fuch  things, 
"  and  am  glad  to  employ  a  leifure  in  polite  ftu- 
^'  dies,  which  others  throw  away  upon  fuch  frivo- 
*'  lous  amufement. 
Fp. 1 9.1.8.  We  fee  ftudy  was  his  whole  joy  and  confolation. 
^'  Literature,fiys  he,  is  my  diverfion  and  comfort  i 
"  and, I  know  nothing  fo  agreeable  as  it  is  to  me, 
? '  and  nothing  fo  mortifying  as  not  to  be  foftened  by 
^'  it.  In  my  grief  for  my  wife's  indifpofition,  the 
"  ficknefs  of  my  family,  and  even  the  deaths  of 
*'  fome  of  them,  f  I  find  no  remedy  but  ftudy. 
^'  It  indeed  makes  me  more  fenfible  of  adverfity, 
^'  but  renders  me  alfo  more  capable  of  bearing  it."' 

*  Qiios  ego  (qucfdam  graves  um  in  literis  colloco,  quosalii 

|iomines)  cum  recorder  in  re  otiofiffimis  occupationibus  per- 

inani,  Frigida,  aflidua,  tarn  in-  dunt. 

iatiablliter  defidere,  capio  ali-  f  Ad  unicum  doloris  leva- 

quam  voluptatem,^  quod  hac  mentum  lludia  coniug'.o,  quae 

Vplaptate  non  capiar.    Ac  per  prsftant  ut  adverfa  magis  in- 

hos  dies  libentiffime  otium  me-  telligam,  fed  patientius  ieram. 

■  II.  Plinfi 
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II.  Pliny's  ejieem  and  attachment  for  perfons  of  vir- 
tue and  learning. 

All  the  great  men  of  his  age,  all  who  were  moft 
diftinguifhed  by  eminent  virtues,  were  Pliny's 
friends :  Virginius  Rufus,  who  refufed  the  empire 
Corellius,  who  was  confidered  as  a  perfed  model 
of  wifdom  and  probity  Helvidius,  the  admira- 
tion of  his  times  ;  Rufticus  Arulenus  and  Senecio, 
whom  Domitian  put  to  death  ;  and  Cornutus  Ter- 
tullus,  who  was  feveral  times  his  collegue. 

He  thought  it  alfo  highly  for  his  honour  to  have 
contrafted  a  particular  amity  with  the^  perfons, 
who  made  the  greateft  figure  then  in  polite  learn- 
ing, Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Martial,  and  Silius  Italicus. 

"  I  have  read  your  book,  fays  he  to  Tacitus,  Ep  20.I.7. 
"  and  have  obferved  with  all  the  exadlnefs  in  my 

power  what  I  believe  it  necefiary  to  alter  and 
"  retrench :  *  for  I  love  no  lefs  to  fpeak  truth, 
"  than  you  to  hear  it ;  befides  which  no  people  are 
"  more  docile  to  reproof,  than  thofe  who  deferve 
"  moft  praife.  I  exped  that  you  will  fend  back 
"  my  book  in  your  turn  with  your  corrections, 
"  f  Agreeable,  charming  exchange !  How  much 
"  am  I  delighted  to  think,  that  if  pofterity 
"  fets  any  value  upon  us,  it  will  pubhfh  to 
"  the  end  of  time  with  what  freedom,  fimplicity, 
"  and  friendfhip  we  lived  together.  It  will  be 
"  fomething  rare  and  remarkable,  that  two  men 
"  almoft  of  the  fame  age,  of  the  fame  rank,  and 
*'  of  fome  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters, 

*  Nam  &ego  verumdicere  qua  concordia,  fide,  fimplicita- 

affuevi,  &  tu  libentur  audire.  te  vixeiimus !  Ei  it  rarum  & 

Neque  enim  ulli  patientius  re-  infigne,  duos  homines  -^tate, 

prehendentur,  quam  qui  maxi-  dignitate  propemodum  aequa' 

me  laudari  merentur.  les,  nonnuUius  in  literis  no- 

f  O  jucunda?,  6  pulcras  minis,  (cogor  enim  de  te  quo- 
vices  !  Quain  me  deleftat,  que  parcius  dicere,  quia  de  me 
quod,  qua  pofteris  cura  no-  fimul  dico)  alteram  altcriuq 
ttri,  ufqucquaque  narrabitur,  ftudia  fovifle. 

T  4         _  "  (for 
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"  (for  I  am  reduced  to  fpeak  modeftly  of  you, 
^'  when  I  join  you  with  myfelf)  fhould  have  af- 
"  fifted  each  other's  ftudies  fo  faidifuUy.  As  for 
me,  from  my  moft  early  youth,  the  reputation 
^'  and  glory  you  had  acquired,  made  me  defirous 
"  of  imitating  you,  and  of  treading,  and  of  ap- 
"  pearing  to  tread,  in  your  fteps,  not  near  you, 
"  but  nearer  than  another.  It  was  not  becaufe 
"  Rome  had  not  at  that  time  abundance  of  geni- 
^'  ufles  of  the  firft  rank  :  but  amongfl:  them  all  the 
"  fimilitude  of  our  inclinations  pointed  out  you, 
^'  as  the  moft  proper,  as  the  moft  worthy  of  being 
"  imitated.  This  is  what  highly  augments  my  joy, 
"  as  often  as  I  hear  it  faid,  that,  when  converfation 
"  turns  upon  polite  learning,  we  are  named  toge- 
"  ther." 

We  may  conceive  how  ftudious  Pliny  was  to  ob- 
lige the  hiftorian  Suetonius,  from  what  he  writes  of 
him  to  a  friend.    This  letter,  though  fhort,  is  one 
of  the  moft  elegant  of  his  come  down  to  us. 
"  Suetonius  *,  who  lodges  with  me,  is  for  buy- 
ing  a  little  fpot  of  land,  which  one  of  your 
friends  is  difpofed  to  fell.    Favour  me  fo  far,  I 


*  Tranquillus,  contuberna- 
]ls  meus,  valt  emere  agellum, 
tjLiem  venditare  amicus  tuus 
dicitur.  R.ogo  cures,  quanti 
?cquum  eft,  emat:  ita  enim 
deleftttbit  emiffe.  Nam  mala 
cmptio  Temper  ingrata  eft,  eo 
maxime  quod  exprobare  ftul- 
ticiam  doinino  videtur.  In  hoc 
autem  agello  (fi  mode  arrlferit 
pretium)  Tranquilli  mei  fto- 
machum  muka  follicitant :  vi- 
cinitas  urbis,  opportunitas  via;, 
mediocritas  villa?,  modus  ruris, 
qui  avocet  magis  quam  dlftrin- 
gat  Scholafticis  porro  Paidio- 
iis,  ut  hie  eft,  fufficit  abunde 
tantum  foli,  ut  relevare  caput, 
rpficere  oculo?,  reptarc  per  li- 


mitem,  unamque  femitam  te- 
rere,  omnefque  viticulas  fuas 
noffe,  &  numerare  arbufculas 
poffint.  Ha:c  tibi  expofui,quo 
magis  fcires,  quantum  ille  cf- 
fet  mihi,  quantum  ego  tibi 
debiturus,  li  praediolum  iftud, 
quod  commendatur  his  doti- 
bus,  tam  falubritcr  emerit,  ut 
pcenitentije  locum  non  relin- 
quat.  Vale.  Mr.  Bolltn  adds, 
that  the  French  tongue  cannot 
render  the  delicacy  and  elegance 
of  the  diminutives  and  frequen- 
tati^es  fcattered  in  abundance 
throughout  this  little  letter.  A- 
gellum  Venditare.  Reptare  per 
limitem.  Viticulas.  Arbufcu- 
las.  Prsediplum. 

beg 
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"  beg  you,  as  not  to  let  him  give  more  for  it 
"  than  it  is  worth    which  will  make  him  like  his 
"  purchafe.    A  bad  bargain  is  always  difagreea- 
"  ble   but  moft  fo,  in  feeming  to  reproach  us  with 
"  imprudence.    This  bit  of  land,  if  not  too  dear, 
"  has  many  temptations  for  my  friend  :  its  fmall 
"  diftance  from  Rome^  the  goodnefs  of  the  ways, 
"  the  mediocrity  of  its  buildings,  with  its  appur- 
"  tenances  more  fit  to  amufe  than  employ.  For 
"  thefe  men  of  learning,  devoted  like  him  to  flu  • 
"  dy,  want  only  as  much  land  as  is  neceffary  for 
"  unbending  their  minds  and  dehghting  their  eyes 
"  in  good  air.    A  fingle  alley  to  walk  in,  a  back 
"  way  into  the  fields,  and  as  many  vines  and 
"  plants  as  they  can  be  acquainted  with  without 
burthening  their  memories,  abundantly  fuffice 
*'  them.    I  tell  you  all  this,  that  you  may  know 
"  the  better  how  much  he  will  be  obliged  to  me, 
"  and  I  to  you,  if  he  can  buy  this  little  place, 
with  thefe  recommendations,  without  any  reafon 
"  to  repent  it." 

Martial,  fo  well  known  from  his  epigrams,  wasEp  2i.l.3. 
alfo  one  of  Pliny's  friends,  and  the  death  of  that 
poet  gave  him  great  concern.  "  I  am  informed, 
"  faid  he,  that  Martial  is  dead,  and  am  very  forry 
"  for  it.  *  He  was  an  ingenious,  fubtle,  fharp 
"  man,  and  had  abundance  both  of  fait  and  gall, 
"  with  no  lefs  candor,  in  his  writings.  When  he 
"  left  Rome,  I  gave  him  fomething  to  help  him 
*'  on  his  journey  ;  which  little  affiftance  I  owed 
"  him,  as  well  on  account  of  our  friendfliip,  as 
"  the  verfes  he  had  made  for  me.    f  It  was  the 

*  Erat  homo  ingeniofus,  a-  ribus  autpecimiaornare  inoftiis 

cutus,  acer,  &  qui  plurimum  vcro  tempoiibus,  ut  alia  fpeci- 

in  fcribendo  &  faiis  haberet  &  ofa  &  egregia,  ita  hoc  inprimis 

fellis,  nec  candoris  minus.  exolevit.    Nam  poftquam  de- 

f  Fuit  moiis  antiqui,  eos  fiimus  facere  laudanda,  laudaii 

qui  vel  fingulorum  laudes  vel  quoque  ineptum  putamus. 
yrbium  fcripferant,  aut  hono- 

"  ant  lent 
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"  antient  cuftom  to  confer  rewards  either  of  ho- 
"  nour  or  profit ,  upon  fuch  as  had  wrote  in 
*'  praife  of  cities  or  certain  individuals.  But  that 
*'  cullom,  with  many  others  no  lefs  noble  and  de- 
cent,  is  one  of  the  laft  in  modern  praftice.  Ever 
"  fince  we  have  ceafed  to  do  what  deferved  praife, 
"  we  have  defpifed  it  as  a  thing  of  no  value." 
Pliny  repeats  the  paffage  of  thofe  verfes,  in  which 
the  poet,  addreffing  himfelf  to  his  mufe,  bids  her 
go  to  Pliny  at  his  houfe  upon  the  Efquiline  hill, 
and  approach  him  with  refpedl. 

Sed  ne  tempore  non  tuo  difertam 
Pulfes  ebria  januam,  videto. 
Totos  dat  tetric^  dies  Minervas, 
Duni  centum  ftudet  auribus  virorum 
Hoc  quod  fecula  pofterique  poflint 
Arpinis  quoque  comparare  chartis. 
Seras  tutior  ibis  ad  lucernas  : 
HsBC  hora  eft  tua,  cum  furit  Lyseus, 
Cum  regnat  rofa,  cum  madent  capilli. 
Tunc  me  vel  rigidi  legant  Catones. 

Mr.  Sacy  has  tranflated  thefe  verfes  into 
French  thus. 

Prends  garde,  petite  ivrogneje, 

De    oiler  -pas,  a  contretems, 

'Troubler  les  emplois  importans 
Ou  du  foir  au  matin  Poccupe  fa  fagejje. 
Refpe^e  les  momens  qu'il  donne  a  des  difcoun 

^ifontle  char  me  de  no  s  jours, 
Et  que  tout  Vavenir,  admirant  notre  PUns 
Ofera  comparer  aux  Oracles  d'Arpine. 

Prends  I'heure  que  les  doux  propos, 

Enfans  des  verres  ^  des  pots, 

Ouvrent  tout  l*efprit  a  la  joie  ; 

^'il  fe  detend,  quHl  fe  deploie^ 

^on  traite  les  fages  de  fits  j 
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Et  qu'alors^  en  humeur  de  rire, 
Les  plus  Catons  tefutjfent  lire. 

The  fame  verfes  are  in  Englifli, 

Wanton  mufe,  awhile  forhear^ 
Of  improper  times  beware  ; 
Knock  not  at  his  learned  gate  ; 

All  day  long  affairs  of  weight  ^ 

A  thoufand  hearers  all  day  long 

To  his  charming  accents  throng  : 

Strains  fo  fweetly  wife,  fo  rare^ 

Future  ages  Jhall  compare 

To  thofe  of  *  Arpinas'  fon., 

Tho'  from  Greece  the  -palm  he  won. 

Stir  not  there  till  evening  hours. 

Till  Bacchus  reigns,  and  fofter  powers  ; 

IVloen  crowned  with  rofes,  fweet  with  oils^ 

Mirth  laughs  at  care,  and  learned  toils  : 

Then  take  thy  time  devoid  of  fear. 

When  Cato's  felf  thy  lays  would  hear. 

Do  you  not  think,  fiys  Pliny  in  concluding  his 
"  letter,  that  the  man  who  wrote  of  me  in  thefc 
"  terms,  well  deferved  fome  tokens  of  my  affec- 
"  tion  at  his  departure,  and  of  my  grief  at  his 
"  death." 

He  alfo  very  much  lamented  that  of  Sllius  Itali-  Ep.  7- 1 
cus,  on  whofc  poetry  he  paffes  a  judgment  entirely 
juft.  t  tie  wrote  verfes,  fays  he,  with  more^  art 
than  genius.  An  incurable  abcefs  having  given 
him  a  difguft  for  life,  he  ended  his  days  by  a  vo- 
luntary abftinence  from  food. 

III.  Plinfs  liberality. 

Pliny,  in  comparifon  with  fome  of  the  rich 
perfons  of  Rome,  had  but  a  very  moderate  fortune, 

•  Cicerq.  f  Scribebat  carmina  majore  cura  quam 

ingenio. 
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but  a  foul  truly  great,  and  the  moft  noble  fenti- 
ments.  Of  this  his  almoft  innumerable  liberali- 
ties are  an  undoubted  proof  I  fhall  relate  only  a 
part  of  them.  ^ 
Ep.30.1.9.  He  had  laid  down  principles  to  himfelf  upon  this 
head  which  well  deferve  attention  :  "  Jn  my  -f-  opi- 
"  nion,  fays  he,  a  man  truly  liberal  fhould  give 
"  to  his  country,  his  relations  by  blood  or  mar- 
*c  V^^i'  friends,  but  his  friends  in  necef- 

"  fity."  This  is  the  order  in  giving  that  equity 
prefcribes,  and  which  he  followed  exadlly. 

We  have  already  feen  that  he  made  a  very  ge- 
nerous prefent  to  Quintilian  his  mafter,  towards 
^n^rf  Ti?  ""^y'^  daughter  on  her  marriage,  and 

r      ,  A  ^f'r    ^"""^^  ^^^^^^d  f^O"^  Rome  Of 

Ep.  3  i6-thofe  two  friends,  the  latter  was  inneceffity,  and 
the  other  was  not  rich. 

He  had  given  his  nurfe  a  fmall  eftate  in  land, 
which  at  the  time  he  gave  it  her,  was  worth  an 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces,  that  is  to  fay,  about  fix 
hundred  pounds.    What  great  lords  of  modern 
date  ad  in  this  manner  .?  Pliny  however  calls  this 
a  little  prefent:  Munufculum.  And  after  beftowina; 
this  piece  of  land,  we  find  him  make  his  nurfe's 
income  from  it  his  care.    He  writes  to  the  per- 
lon  who  had  the  care  of  it,  to  recommend  the  im- 
provement of  it  to  him.    "  For,  adds  he,  fhe 
'  who  received  this  little  farm,  has  not  more  interefl 
"  m  Its  produce,  than  I  who  gave  it  her." 
Ep.  4.  1.2.     ^^ji"g  Calvina,  whom  he  had  partly  portioned 
out  of  his  own  fortune,  upon  the  point  of  renoun- 
cing the  inheritance  of  her  father  Calvinus's  eftate 
through  fear  that  it  was  not  fufficient  to  difcharg-e 
his  debts  to  Pliny  ;  he  wrote  to  her  not  to  affront 
her  father's  memory  in  that  manner,  and  to  deter- 
mine her,  fent  her  a  general  acquittance. 

libcraJb,  tnbuere  patri^,  pro-    amicis  paupcribus. 

Upon 
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Upon  another  occafion  he  gave  Romanus  three  Ep.  19.1 1 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces  (  almoft  nineteen  hun- 
dred pounds )  to  purchafe  him  the  eflate  necefTary 
to  qualify  him  for  being  admitted  into  the  order  of 
Roman  knights. 

Core]h"a,  the  fifter  of  Corellius  Rufus,  for  whom  Ep.14.1.7 
Phny  had  always  an  infinite  refped  during  his 
life,  bought  lands  of  him  at  the  price  of  feven 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces.  Upon  better  informa- 
tion fhe  found  thofe  lands  worth  nine  hundred  thou- 
fand, and  prelTed  him  earneftly  to  take  the  over- 
plus, but  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  do  fo. 
Fine  conteft  this  between  juftice  and  generofity,  in 
which  the  buyer's  delicacy  and  the  feller's  noble 
difintereftednefs  are  equally  admirable !  Where  ftiall 
we  find  fuch  behaviour  now  ^ 

Some  merchants  had  purchafed  his  vintage  at  a  Ep.  2. 1.8 
very  reafonable  price,  from  the  hopes  of  gaining 
confiderably  by  it.  They  were  difappointed  ;  and  he 
returned  money  to  them  all.  The  reafon  he  gives 
for  it  is  ftill  more  admirable  than  the  thing  itfelf. 
"I  *  think  it  no  lefs  noble  to  do  juftice  in  one's 
"  own  houfe,  than  from  the  tribunal  ;  in  fmall 
"  than  great  affairs  ;  and  in  one's  own,  as  well  as 
"  in  thofe  of  other  people." 

What  he  did  for  his  country  ftill  exceeds  every  g  ^  j 
thing  I  have  faid  hitherto.  The  inhabitants  of  ^"'^  '"^ 
Coma,  not  having  any  mafters  amongft  them  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  were  obliged  to 
fend  them  to  other  cities.  Pliny,  who  1ml  the 
heart  both  of  a  fon  and  a  father  for  his  country, 
made  the  inhabitants  fenfible  of  the  advantages  that 
would  attend  the  education  of  their  youth  at  Coma 
itfelf.    "  Where  *,  fays  he  to  their  parents,  can 

"  they 


^  *  Mihi  egregium  inprimis  f  Ubi  aut  jucundiiis  mora- 
videtur,  ut  foris  ita  domi,  lit  in  rentur,  quam  in  p.icrin  ;  aut 
m.-3gnis  ita  in  paw;^,  ut  in  alie-  pudicius  continerenrur,  quam 
iiiii  ita  in  fuis,  agitare  jiiHitiam.     i'ub  oculis  parentum  ;  aiu  mi- 

nore 
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"  they  have  a  more  agreeable  refidence  than  their 
"  country  ?  where  form  their  manners  with  more 
"  fafety,  than  in  the  fight  of  their  fathers  and  mo- 
"  thers  ?  and  where  will  their  expences  be  kfs 
"  than  at  home?  Is  it  not  beft  for  your  children 
"  to  receive  their  education  in  the  fame  place 
"  where  they  had  their  birth^  and  to  accuftom 

themfelves  from  their  infancy  to  love  to  refide 
*'  in  their  native  country  ?"  He  offered  to  contri- 
,  bute  one  third  towards  a  foundation  for  the  fubfifl- 
ance  of  mafters,  and  thought  it  neceifary  to  leave 
the  reft  of  the  expence  upon  the  parents,  in  order 
to  render  them  the  more  attentive  in  choofing  good 
teachers  from  the  neceflity  of  the  contribution,  and 
the  intereft  they  would  have  in  feeing  their  ex- 
pence  well  beftowed. 
Ep.  8. 1. 1.  He  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  this  donation.  For 
as  he  fays  elfewhere,  f  liberality  once  on  foot 
knows  not  how  or  where  to  ftop,  and  has  ftill  the 
more  charms  the  more  we  ufe  it.  He  founded  a 
library  there,  with  annual  penfions  for  a  certain 
number  of  young  perfons  of  family,  whofe  for- 
tunes did  not  afford  them  the  neceffary  fupplies  for 
ftudy.  He  had  accompanied  the  inftitution  of  this 
library  with  a  difcourfe,  which  he  pronounced  in 
the  prefence  only  of  the  principal  citizens.  He 
afterwards  deliberated  whether  he  fhould  publilh  it. 
"  It  II  is  hard,  fiys  he,  to  fpeak  of  one's  own 

adbions  without  giving  reafon  to  judge,  that  we 


nore  fiunptu,  quam  domi?  — 
Edoccantur  hic,  qui  hic  liaf- 
cuntur,  ftatimqiie  ab  infantia 
natale  foluni  amare,  frequen- 
tare  coiiuiefcant. 

Nefcit  enim  fcmel  incita- 
ta  libcralitas  ftare,  cujuspulcri- 
tndinem  iifus  iple  commendat, 
Epif^.  12. /.  5. 

jj  Meminimus,  quanto  ma- 
jorc  animo  honeftatis  fraftus 


in  confcicntia,  quam  in  fama, 
reponatnr.  Sequi  enim  gloria, 
non  appeti  debet :  nec,  ii  cafn 
aliquo  non  fequatur,  idciico 
quod  gloriani  non  meruit,  mi- 
nus pulcrum  eft.  Ii  vero  qui 
benelafta  fua  verbis  adornantj 
non  idco  praedicare  quia  fece- 
rinty  fed  ut  praediearcnc  fecifle 
creduntur. 


2 


"  do 
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"  do  mot  fpeak  of  them  merely  becaufe  we  did 
*'  them,  but  did  them  for  the  fake  of  fpeaking  of 
*'  thenn.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  forget  that  a  great 
"  foul  is  far  more  afFe6led  with  the  fecret  reports  of 
*'  confcience,  than  the  moft  advantagious  ones  of 
"  com  mon  fame.  Our  adions  ought  not  to  fol- 
"  low  glory,  but  glory  them:  And  if  through 
*'  the  caprice  of  fortune  they  do  not  find  it,  we 
*'  ouglht  not  to  believe,  that  what  has  deferved  it, 
"  lofes  any  thing  of  its  value." 

It  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  how  a  private  per- 
fon  wa:s  capable  of  fo  many  liberalities.  This  he  Ep.  4. 1 
explains  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  a  lady,  to  whom  he 
had  made  a  confiderable  remittance.  "  Do  not 
"  fear,  fays  he,  that  fuch  a  prefent  will  diftrefs  me  : 
"  pray  make  yourfelf  eafy  upon  that  head.  My  for- 
"  tune  indeed  is  not  large.  My  rank  requires  ex- 
"  pence,  and  my  income,  from  the  nature  of  my 
*'  eftace,  is  no  lefs  cafual  than  moderate.  But  what 
"  I  want  on  that  fide,  I  find  in  frugality  the  moft 
"  affured  fourcc  of  my  liberality."  ^od  cejfat  e:x 
reditu^  frugalitate  fuppletur  :  ex  qua,  velui  e  fonte, 
Hheralilas  noftra  decurrit.  What  a  leiTon  and  at  the 
fame  time  what  a  reproach  is  this  to  thofe  young 
noblemen,  who  with  immenfe  eftates,  do  no  good 
to  any  body,  and  often  die  much  in  debt.  They 
are  lavifh  to  prodigality  upon  luxury  and  pleafures, 
but  clofe  and  cruel  to  infenfibility  to  their  friends 
and  domeftics,  "  Ever  *  remember,  fays  Pliny,  Ep.  6.  \. 
*'  fpeaking  to  a  young  man  of  diftindion,  that 
"  nothing  is  more  to  be  avoided,  than  that  mon- 
"  ftrous  mixture  of  avarice  and  prodigality,  which 
*'  prevails  fo  much  in  our  times  and  that,  if  one 
"  of  thofe  vices  fuffice  to  blaft  a  perfon's  reputation, 
*'  both  of  them  muft  difgrace  him  infinitely 
"  more." 


*  Memento  nihil  magisefle 
vitandum,  quam  iilam  luxurije 
<&  fordium  novam  focietatcin  ; 


quae  cum  lint  turpiffima  dif- 
creta  ac  leparata,  turpius  jun- 
guntur. 

IV.  PUnfs 
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IV.  Plinfs  innocent  pleafures. 

Pliny's  difpofition  was  not  rigid  and  auftefe. 
On  the  contrary  he  was  extremely  facetious,  and 
took  pleafure  in  converfing  gayly  with  his  friends. 

£p  ^  Aliq^uando  rideo,  jocor,  ludo  :  utque  omnia  innoxice 
remiffionis  genera  complex ar^  homo  fum. 

He  was  very  glad  to  fee  his  friends  at  his  table, 
and  often  gave  and  accepted  entertainments,  but 
fuch  of  which  temperance,  converfation  and  read- 

Ep  12.1 3.  ^"o  Oracle  the  principal  part.  "  I  lhall  come  *  to 
"  fupper  with  you,  fays  he  to  a  friend,  upon  con- 
"  dition  however  that  we  have  nothing  but  what  is 
"  plain  and  frugal,  except  only  converfation  in 
"  abundance  after  the  manner  of  Socrates  j  and  not 
"  much  neither  even  of  that. 

J.  J  J  Pie  reproaches  another  with  not  having  kept 
^'^^  his  promif:^  with  him.  "  On  my  word  you  fliall 
"  hear  of  it.  You  put  me  to  the  expence  of  pro- 
*'  viding  a  fupper  for  you,  and  don't  come  to  it. 
"  Juftice  is  to  be^Ti'ad  at  Rome.  You  fliall  pay 
"  me  to  the  lafl:  farthing,  which  is  more  perhaps 
*'  than  you  imagine.  I  had  got  each  of  us  a  Ict- 
"  tuce,  three  fnails,  two  eggs,  a  cake,  with  muf- 
"  cadel  wine  and  ice.  Befides  which  we  had  Spa- 
"  nifli  Olives,  Gourds,  Shalots,  and  a  thoufand 
"  other  meats  to  the  full  as  delicious.  But  you 
"  were  better  pleafed,  at  I  know  not  who's,  with 
"  oyfl:ers,  fows  belly  ftuffed,  and  fcarce  fifh.  I 
"  fliall  certainly  punifli  you  for  it." 
g  ^  J  ^  He  defcribes  one  of  his  parties  of  hunting  with 
all  the  wit  and  pleafantry  imaginable.  "  1  know 
"  you  will  laugh,  and  confent  that  you  do  laugh 
"  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  That  very  Pliny,  whom 
"  you  know,  has  catched  three  wild  boars  and 
"  very  large  ones  too.    What  himfelf,  fay  you  ? 

*  Veniam  ad  cosnam  :  fed    fermonibus  abundet :    in  his 
jam  nunc  pacifcor, fit  expedita,     quoque  teneat  modum. 
fit  p.n-ca,    Socraticis  tantum 

Himfelf. 
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"  himfelfi  Do  not  believe  however  that  they  coft 
"  my  indolence  much.  I  fate  down  near  the  nets  : 
"  1  had  neither  fpear  nor  dart  by  me,  but  I  had 
"  my  book  and  a  pen  •  I  meditated,  wrote,  and  * 
"  in  cafe  of  my  going  home  with  my  hands  emp- 
"  ty,  had  provided  myfelf  with  the  confolation 
"  of  having  my  leaves  full." 

Hence  we  fee  ftudy  was  his  darling  paflion.  That 
tafte  followed  him  univerfally,  at  table,  in  hunt- 
ing, and  wherever  he  went.  He  employed  in  it 
all  the  intervals  of  time,  which  were  not  pafTed  in 
the  fervice  of  the  public  :  for  f  he  had  laid  it  down 
to  himfelf  as  a  law,  always  to  give  bulinefs  the 
preference  to  pleafure,  and  the  folid  to  the  agree- 
able. 

This  made  him  defire  leifure  and  retirement  fo  Ep.  8. 1. 
ardently.  "  Shall  |)  I  never  then",  cried  he, 
when  opprefled  by  a  multiplicity  of  affairs,  "  be 
*'  able  to  break  the  fhackles  with  which  I  am 
"  hampered,  fince  I  cannot  unwind  them  \  No,  I 
"  dare  not  flatter  myfelf  witti  that.  Every  day 
*'  fome  new  care  augments  my  old  ones.  One 
"  bufmefs  is  no  fooner  at  an  end  than  another  rifes 
"  up.  The  chains  of  my  occupation  are  perpe- 
*'  tually  multiplying  and  growing  more  heavy." 

In  writing  to  a  friend,  who  employed  his  leifure  Ep,2j  1.4, 
like  a  wife  man  in  a  delightful  retirement,  he  could 
not  avoid  envying  him.  "  It  is  thus,  fays  he, 
"  that  a  perfon  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  in  the  fun- 
"  (flions  of  the  magiftrate,  than  the  command  of 
"  armies,  and  who  has  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
"  fervice  of  the  commonwealth  as  long  as  honour 


*  Ut  li  manus  vacuas,  plenas 
tamen  ceras  reportarem. 

'\  Hunc  ordinem  fecutUs 
lum,  ut  neceflitates  voluptaci- 
bus,  feria  jucundis  anteferrem. 
^.p.  21.  I.  8. 

II  Nunquam-ne  hos  ardiffi- 

Vol,  XII, 


mos  laqueos,  fi  folvere  negator^ 
abrumpam  ?  Nunquam,  puto. 
Nam  veteribus  negotiis  nt)val  ac-i 
crefcunt,  nec  tamen  priora 
peraguntiir  ■  tot  nexibus,  tot 
quali  catenis  majus  in  dies  oc~ 
cupationum  agmen  extenditun 

U  '*  required 
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*'  required  it,  ought  to  pafs  his  age.  *  We  owe 
"  our  firft  and  fecond  ftage  of  life  to  our  country, 
"  but  the  laft  to  ourfelves.  This  the  laws  feem  to 
"  advife  us,  in  granting  us  our  quietus  at  fixty. 
"  When  fhall  I  be  at  liberty  to  enjoy  reft  ?  At 
"  what  age  fhall  I  be  permitted  to  imitate  fo  glo- 
"  rious  a  retirement :  and  when  will  it  be  poffible 
«'  for  mine  not  to  be  called  floth,  but  honourable 
"  leifure  ?" 

He  never  thought  he  lived  or  breathed,  but  when 
he  could  fteal  from  the  town  to  one  of  his  country 
houfes,  for  he  had  feveral.  His  agreeable  defcrip- 
tion  of  them  fufficiently  fhews  the  pleafure  he  took 
in  them.  He  fpeaks  of  his  orchards,  his  kitchen 
and  other  gardens,  his  buildings,  and  efpecially  of 
the  places  that  were  in  a  manner  the  work  of  his 
ov/n  hands,  with  that  joy  and  fatisfaction  which 
every  man  feels  who  builds  or  plants  in  the  country. 
He  calls  thefe  places,  his  delights,  his  loves,  his 

.  real  loves :  amores  mei^  re  vera  amoves :  ipfe  pofui. 
And  in  another  place  :  prceterea  indulfi  amor'i  meo  \ 

'  amo  enim  qu(E  maxima  ex  parte  ipfe  inchoavi,  aut  in- 
choata  percolui.  "  Am  I  in  the  wrong,  fays  he 
"  to  one  of  his  friends,  for  being  fo  fond  of  this 
"  retreat  •,  for  making  it  my  joy,  and  for  ftaying 
"  fo  long  at  it  ?"  And  in  another  letter  :  "  Here 
"  are  neidier  the  offenfive,  nor  the  impertinent. 
*'  All  here  is  calm,  all  peace :  and  as  the  good- 
"  nefs  of  the  climate  makes  the  flcy  niore  ferene,^ 
*'  and  the  air  more  pure,  my  body  is  in  better 
"  health,  and  my  mind  more  free  and  vigorous. 
"  The  one  I  exercife  in  hunting,  and  the  other 
*'  inftudy." 

f  Nam  &  prima  vitae  tem-  ipfae  leges  monent,  quae  majo- 
pora  &  media  patriae,  extrema  fern  annis  fexagiiita  otio  red- 
Bobis  impertiri  debemus,  ut  dunt. 
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Pliny's  ardour  for  reputation  and  glory. 

it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  glory  was  the 
foul  of  Pliny's  virtues.  His  application,  leifare, 
dlverfions,  ftudies,  all  tended  that  way.  *  It  was 
a  maxim  with  him,  that  the  only  ambition  which 
fuited  an  honeft  man,  was  either  to  do  things  wor- 
thy of  being  wrote,  or  to  write  things  worthy  of 
being  read.  He  did  hot  deny,  that  the  love  of 
glory  was  his  darling  pafllon.  "  Every  +  body 
"  j^^gcs  differently  of  human  happinefs.  For 
"  my  part,  I  think  no  man  fo  happy  as  he  who 
*'  enjoys  a  great  and  folid  reputation  j  and  who, 
"  affured  of  the  voices  of  pofterity,  taftes  before- 
"  hand  all  the  glory  it  intends  him.  •  ||  Nothing 
"  affefts  me  fo  much,  fays  he,  as  the  defire  of  fur- 
"  viving  long  in  the  remembrance  of  mankind  ; 
*'  a  difpofition  truly  worthy  of  a  man,  and  efpe- 
*'  cially  of  one,  who  having  nothing  to  reproach 
"  himfelf  with,  does  not  fear  the  judgment  of  po- 
*'  fterity."  The  celebrated  Thrafea  ufed  to  fay, 
that  an  orator  ought  to  charge  himfelf  with  three 
kinds  of  caufes  :  thofe  of  his  friends,  thofe  who 
want  protedion,   and  thofe  of  which  the  conle- 

quences  may  be  of  an  exemplary  nature-  "  -r  ^ 

*'  fhall  add  to  thefe  three  kinds  (lays  Pliny  again) 
"  perhaps  as  a  man  not  without  ambition,  great 
"  and  famous  caufes.  For  it  is  jufl:  to  plead  fomc- 
"  times  for  reputation  and  glory,  that  is  to  fay, 
"  to  plead  one's  own  caufe." 

*  Equidem  beatos  puto,qui-  citat  :  res  homine  digniffima, 

bus  deoium  munere  datum  eft  praefcrtim  qui  nullius  fibi  coi.- 

aut  facere  fcribenda,  aut  Icri-  icius  culpa;,  polteritaiis  memo - 

bere  legenda.  Ep.  i6.  /.  6.  riam  non  reformidet. 

f  Alius  alium,  ego  beatiffi  4-       h^cego  genera  caufa- 

mum  exiilimo,  qui  bona:  man-  rum,  ambitiosc  foi  talfe,  addam 

fiiraeque   famjE  pracfumptione  tainen  claras  &  illuftrcs.  JE- 

perfruitur,  certufque  pofterita-  quum  enim  elt  agere  nonnun- 

tis  cum  futura  gloria  vivic.  quam  glorias  &  lam^,  id  eft 

Me  nihil  seque  ac  diutur-  fuam  caufam. 


nitatis  amor  &  cupido  foli- 


U  2  He 
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Ep.32.1.7.  He  palTionately  defired  that  Tacitus  would  write 
his  hiftory :  but,  Icfs  vain  than  Cicero,  he  did  not 
afk  him  to  embelHfli  it  with  lies :  mendaciunculis 
afpergere,  "  My  *  actions,  fays  he  to  that  hifto- 
"  rian,  will  in  your  hands  become  more  great, 
"  remarkable  and  fhining.  I  do  not  however 
"  defire  you  to  exaggerate  them :  for  I  know, 
"  that  hiftory  ought  never  to  depart  from  truth, 
*'  and  that  truth  does  fufficient  honour  to  good 
"  adtions."  I  do  not  know  whether  I  had  reafon 
for  faying,  that  Pliny  was  lefs  vain  than  Cicero, 
and  whether  Cicero  ought  not  to  be  deemed  the 
more  modeft,  becaufe  the  more  fincere.  He  knew 
what  he  wanted,  and  alked  an  officious  fupple- 
mcnt  of  that.  But  Pliny  does  not  believe  he  has 
occafion  either  for  favour  or  aid.  He  is  more  fa- 
tisfied  with  his  own  merit.  It  is  fufficiently  great, 
folid,  and  noble,  to  fupport  itfelf  alone  for  the 
view  of  pofterity.  It  has  no  occafion  for  any 
thing,  befides  an  elevation  of  ftyle,  to  convey  the 
fimple  truth  down  to  future  ages  without  any  fo- 
reign addition. 

Pliny  often  aflembled  a  number  of  his  feled 
friends,  in  order  to  read  his  compofitions  either  in 
verfe  or  profe  to  them.  He  declares  in  feveral 
letters,  that  he  did  this  with  the  view  of  making 
ufe  of  their  advice  which  might  be  :  but  the  de- 
fire  of  being  praifed  and  admired  had  a  great  fhare 
in  it,  for  he  was  infinitely  fenfible  in  that  point. 

£p  10.1.2."  I  t  reprefent  to  myfelf  already  the  crowd  of 
"  hearers,'*  (he  fpeaksto  a  friend  whom  he  ad- 
rifes  to  read  his  works  in  the  fame  manner )  "the 

*  Ha;c,  utcunque  fe  ha-  qu^e  admiratio  te,  qui  clamor, 
bent,  notiora,  clariora,  majora  quod  etiam  filentium  maneat : 
tu  fades:  quanquam non exigo  quo  ego,  cum  dico  vel  recito, 
ut  excedas  aftas  rei  modum.  non  minus  quam  clamore  de- 
Nam  nec  hiftoria  debet  cgredi  leftor,  fit  modo  filentium  acre, 
veritatem,  &  honefte  faftisve-  &  intentum,  &  cupidum  uke- 


ritas  fufficit.  riora  audicndi 

f  Imaginor  qui  concuifus, 


"  tranfports 
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"  tranfports  of  admiration,  the  applaufes,  and 
"  even  that  filence,  which,  whilft  I  fpeak  in  pub- 
"  lie,  or  read  my  compofitions,  is  fcarce  Ms 
"  charming  than  the  loudeft  appfeufes,_  when  it 
*'  proceeds  folely  from  attention,  and  an  impatient 
"  defire  of  hearing  what  remains." 

He  was  highly  offended  at  the  mute  and  fu-Ep.17.l4. 
percilious  behaviour  of  fome  hearers,  when  it  con-  * 
cerned  his  friends.    "  An  excellent  work  was  ie.id 
"  in  an  affembly,  to  which  I  was  invited.  Two 
*'  or  three  perfcns,  who  conceived  themfelves  bet- 

ter  judges  than  all  the  reft  of  us,  heard  it  as  if 
"  they  had  been  deaf  and  dumb.  They  never 
"  opened  their  lips,  made  the  leaft  motion,  or 
"  fo  much  as  rofe  up,  unlefs  it  was  when 
"  they  were  weary  of  fitting.    *What  contra- 

diftion,  or  rather  what  folly  was  this,  to  pafs 
"  an  whole  day  in  mortifying  a  man,  to  whofe 
"  houfe  they  came  only  to  exprefs  friendiliip  and 
"  efteem  for  him  !  " 

He  did  noble  adions  but  was  well  pleafed  thatEp.  t.1. 5, 
they  ftiould  be  known,  and  himfelf  praifed  for 
them.    "  fldo  not  deny,  fays  he,  that  I  am  not 
"  fo  wife,  as  to  be  indifferent  to  that  kind  of  re- 
"  ward,  which  virtue  finds  in  the  teftimony  and 

approbation  of  many.'* 

Pliny  is  cenfured  for  fpeaking  often  of  himfelf, 
but  however  he  cannot  be  reproached  with  fpeak- 
ing only  of  himfelf.  No  man  ever  took  more 
pleafure  in  extolling  the  merit  of  others  •,  which  he 
carried  fo  far  as  to  occafion  his  being  accufed  of 
praifing  to  excefs,  a  fault  againft  which  he  was  ve- 
ry far  either  from  defending  himfelf,  or  being 
willing  to  corre6t.    "  You  tell  me,  that  I  am  re-Ep.28.1.7. 

*  Quse  finifteritas,  ac  potius  f  Neque  enim  fum  tarn  fa- 
amentia,  in  hoc  totum  diem  piens,  ut  nihil  mea  mterfit,  an 
impendere,  ut  ofFendas,  ut  ini-  iis  quae  honcfte  feciffe  me  credo 
micum  rclinquas,  ad  quern  tan-  tcftificatio  quaedam  &  quaU 
SLuam  amiciflimus  veneris.         pr-jiemium  ascedat. 

U  2  proached 
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"  proached  by  fome  people  with  praifing  my 
"  friends  to  excefs  upon  all  occafions.  I  confeis 
"  my  crime,  and  glory  in  it.  For  can  there  be 
"  any  thing  more  generous,  than  to  err  through 
"  luch  an  indulgence  of  one's  felf  ?  And  pray  who 
"  are  thefe  people,  who  believe  they  know 
"  my  friends  better  than  I  do  ?  Granted  they  do, 
"  wherefore  do  they  envy  me  fo  grateful  an  error  ? 
"  For  fuppofe  my  friends  are  not  what  I  fay,  I 
"  am  always  happy  in  believing  they  are.  Let 
"  me  therefore  advife  thefe  cenfurers  to  apply 
"  their  malignant  delicacy  to  thofe  who  believe 
"  there  is  v/it  and  judgment  in  criticifing  their 
"  friends  :  as  for  me,  they  fhall  never  perfuade 
"  me,  that  I  love  mine  too  well." 

Have  I  not  expatiated  too  far  upon  PHny's  pri- 
vate charader,  and  will  not  the  extrads  I  have  made 
from  his  letters,  appear  to  the  reader  too  long  and 
abundant I  am.  afraid  they  will,  and  confefs  my 
weaknefs.  Thefe  clr.irafters  of  integrity,  probity, 
generoiity,  love  of  public  good,  which  to  the 
misfortune  of  our  age  arc  become  fo  rare,  tranfport 
me  out  of  myfelf,  ravifli  my  admiration,  and 
make  me  incapable  of  abridging  my  defcriptions 
of  them.  And  indeed,  I  repeat  it  again,  is  there 
a  more  gentle,  defirable,  focial,  and  amiable  cha- 
racSler,  in  every  refped,  than  that  of  which  I  have 
been  endeavouring  fo  long  to  give  fome  idea 
How  iigreeable  is  the  commerce  of  life  with  fuch 
friends  and  how  happy  is  it  for  the  public,  when 
fu:h  beneficent  perfons  as  Pliny,  void  of  caprici- 
ous humour,  paffion,  and  prejudice,  fill  the  firft 
offices  of  a  ftate,  and  make  it  their  ftudy  to  foften 
and  remove  the  diftrelTes  of  rhofe  with  whom  they 
have  to  do 

I  was  in  the  wrong  for  faying,  that  Pliny  was 
void  of  paffion.  Exempt  as  he  was  from  fuch,  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  world  difhonour  men,  he 
had  one,  lefs  grofs  and  more  delicate  indeed,  but 

not 
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not  lefs  warm  and  vicious  in  the  fight  of  the  Su- 
preme Judge,  whatfoever  endeavours  the  general 
corruption  of  the  human  heart  may  make  to  enno- 
ble it,  by  giving  it  almoft  the  name  of  virtue.  I 
mean  that  exceffive  love  of  glory,  which  was  the 
foul  of  all  his  aftions  and  undertakings.  Phny  and 
all  the  reft  of  the  illuftrious  writers  of  the  Pagan 
world,  were  folely  engroffcd  by  the  defire  and 
care  m  living  in  the  remembrance  of  pofterity, 
and  of  tranfmitdng  their  names  to  future  ages  by 
writings,  which  they  were  in  hopes  would  endure 
as  long  as  the  world,  and  obtain  them  a  kind  of 
immortality,  with  which  they  were  blind  enough 
to  content  themfelves.    Could  any  thing  be  more 
uncertain,    precarious,   and  frivolous,   than  this 
hope  ?  Could  not  time,  which  has  abpliflied  the 
greateft  part  of  the  works  of  thefe  vain  men,  have 
alfo  abolifhed  the  litde  that  remains  of  them  ? 
To  what  are  they  indebted  for  the  fragments  of 
them  that  have  efcaped  the  general  ftipwreck  ? 
The  little  of  theirs  come  down  to  us,  does  it  pre- 
vent all  that  belongs  to  them,  even  their  very 
names,  from  having  perilhed  totally  throughout 
all  Africa,  Afia,  and  great  part  of  Europe  ?  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  ftudies  kept  up  by  the  Chnftian 
church,  would  not  Barbarifm  have  annihilated 
their  works  and  names  throughout  the  univerfe  ? 
How  vain,  how  trifling  then  is  the  felicity,  upon 
which  they  relied,  and  to  which  they  wholly  de- 
voted themfelves !  Have  notthofe,  who  were  the 
admiration  of  their  own  times,  fallen  into  the  abyfs 
of  death  and  oblivion,  as  well  as  the  moft  igno- 
rant and  ftupid  ?  We,  whom  religion  has  better 
inftruded,  fhould  be  very  blind  and  void  of  rea- 
fon,  if,  deftined  by  the  grace  of  our  Saviour  to  a 
bleffed  immortality,  we  fuftered  ourfelves  to  be 
dazzled  by  imaginary  greatnefs,  and  the  phantom 
of  an  eternity  in  idea. 

U  4  The 
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The  extracts  I  have  made  from  his  letters,  arc 
more  than  fufHcient  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  his  genius  and  manners :  it  remains  for  me  to 
give  an  idea  of  his  ftyle  by  fome  extrafts  from  his 
panegyric  upon  Trajan,  which  is  an  extremely 
elaborate  piece  of  eloquence,  and  has  always  been 
confidered  as  his  mafter-piece. 

Panegyric  upon  Trajan, 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  Pliny,  after  his 
being  appointed  conful  by  Trajan,  in  conjundion 
with  Cornutus  Tertullus  his  intimate  friend,  re- 
ceived the  fenate's  orders  to  make  that  prince's  pa- 
negyric in  the  name  of  the  whole  Empire.  He 
addreffes  his  difcourfe  always  to  the  Emperor,  as 
if  prefent.  If  he  were  really  fo,  for  it  is  doubted, 
it  muft  have  coft  his  modefty  a  great  deal :  but 
whatever  repugnance  he  might  have  to  hearing 
himfelf  praifed  to  his  face,  which  is  always  very 
difagreeable,  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  oppofe 
the  Decree  of  fo  venerable  an  affembly.  It  is  ea- 
fy  to  judge  that  Pliny,  on  that  occafion,  exerted 
all  his  faculties  ;  to  which  no  doubt  the  warmth  of 
his  gratitude  added  new  force.  Some  extracfts, 
which  I  am  going  to  make  from  that  piece,  will 
at  the  fame  time  fhew  the  eloquence  of  its  author, 
and  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  prince  it  praifes. 

General  praife  of  'Trajan, 

S(£pe  ego  mecum,  patres  confcripti,  tacitus  agitavi^ 
qualem  quantumque  ejfe  oporteret  cujus  ditione  nutuque 
fiiarm,  terrce^  pax^  hella  regerentur  :  cum  inter ea 
fingenti  formantique  mihi  principem,  quern  (Equata 
din  immortalihm  potejlas  deceret,  nunquam  voto  Jal- 
tern  concipere  Juccurrit  fmilem  huic  quern  videmus. 
Enituit  aliquis  in  hello,  Jed  ohfolevit  in  pace.  Alium 
toga,  fed  non  ^  arma  honefldrunt.  Reverentiam 
tile  terrore,  alius  amorem  humanitate  captavit.  Ilk 
fiafitm  domi  gloriamy  in  publico  5  hie  in  pullico 

pariam^ 
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partam,  domi  perdidit.  Pofiremb,  adhuc  nemo  exli- 
iit,  cujus  virtutes  nullo  vitiorum  confinio  Icsderentur. 
At  principi  noftro  quanta  concordia  quantufque  concen- 
tus  omnium  laudum  omnifque  glories  contigit ;  ut  nihil 
feveritati  ejus  hilaritate^  nihil  gravitati  fmplicitate, 
nihil  majejiati  humanitate  detrahatur !  Jam  firmitas^ 
jam  proceritas  corporis,  jam  honor  capitis,  £5?  digni- 
tas  oris,  ad  hoc  cetatis  indeflexa  maturitas,  nec  fine 
quodam  munere  deum  fefiinatis  fene^utis  inftgnibus  ad 
augendam  majeftatem  ornata  cafaries,  nonne  longe 
lateque  principem  ojlentant  ? 

"  I  have  often  endeavoured,  fathers,  to  form  to 
'*  myfelf  an  idea  of  the  great  qualities  which  a 
"  perfon  worthy  of  ruling  the  univerfe  abfolutely 
"  by  fca  and  land,  in  peace  and  war,  ought  to 
*'  have  ;  and  I  confefs,  that  when  I  have  imagi- 
"  ned,  according  to  my  beft  difcretion,  a  prince 
*'  capable  of  fuftaining  with  honour  a  power  com- 
"  parable  to  that  of  the  gods,  my  utmoft  wifhes 

have  never  rofe  fo  high,  as  even  to  conceive 
"  one  like  him  we  now  fee.  Some  have  acqui- 
"  red  glory  in  war,  but  loft  it  in  peace.  *  The 
"  gown  has  given  others  fame,  but  the  fword  dif- 
"  grace.  Some  have  made  themfelves  refpe£led 
"  by  terror,  and  others  beloved  by  humanity. 
"  Some  have  known  how  to  conciliate  efteem  in 
"  their  own  houfes,  but  not  to  preferve  it  in  pub- 
"  lie  ;  and  fome  to  merit  reputation  in  public, 
"  which  they  have  ill  fuftained  at  home.  In  a 
"  word,  we  have  feen  none  hitherto,  whofe  vir- 
"  tues  have  not  fufFered  fome  alloy  from  the 
"  neighbouring  vices.    But  in  our  prince,  what 

an  aflemblage  of  ail  excellent  qualities,  what  a 
"  concurrence  of  every  kind  of  glory,  do  we  not 
"  behold  ;  his  fcverity  lofing  nothing  by  his 
*'  chearfulnefs,  his  gravity  by  the  fimplicity  of 

*  Jt  Rome  the  princes  ettercifed  the  funftions  both  of  maglftrates 
md  generals. 

"  his 
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"  his. manners,  nor  the  majefty  of  his  power  and 
"  perfon  by  the  humanity  of  his  temper  and  afti- 
"  ons !  The  ftrength  and  gracefulnefs  of  his  bo- 
"  dy,  the  elegance  of  his  features,  the  dignity  of 
"  his  afpedl,  the  healthy  vigour  of  his  maturer 
"  years,  his  hoary  hair,  which  the  gods  fcem  to 
"  have  made  white  before  the  time  only  to  render 
"  him  the  more  venerable  *,  do  they  not  all  com- 
"  bine  to  point  out,  to  fpeak,  the  fovereign  of  the 
"  world." 

'Trajan* s  conduct  in  the  army. 

^id  cum  folatium  fejjis  militibus,  (Egtis  opem  fer- 
res  ?  Non  tihi  moris  tua  inire  tentoria^  nift  commili- 
tonum  ante  lujlrajfes  *,  nec  requiem  corporis  nift  pofi 
omne^^  dare.  Hac  mihi  admiratione  dignus  impera- 
tor  non  videretur,  ft  inter  Fabricios,  &  Scipiones,  & 
Camillos  talis  ejfet.  Tunc  enim  ilium  imitationis  ar- 
dor,  femperque  melior  aliquis  accenderet.  Poftquam 
vero  jiudium  armorum  a  manihus  ad  ocidos,  ad  vo- 
luptatem  a  Idbore  tranflatum  eji\  quam  magnum  eft 
unum  ex  omnibus  patrio  more,  patria  virtute  Icetari, 

fine  cemulo  ac  fine  exemplo  fecum  certare,  fecnm 
contendere  :  ac,  ft  cut  imperat  folus,  folum  it  a  effe  qui 
debeat  imperare ! 

"In  your  care  of  the  tired  and  wounded  foldi- 
"  crs,  in  which  none  ever  were  more  attentive, 
'*  was  it  your  cuftom  to  retire  to  your  own  tent, 
"  till  after  having  vifited  all  the  reft,  or  to  take 
"  repofe,  till  you  had  firft  provided  for  that  of 
"  the  whole  army  ?  To  find  fuch  a  general 
"  amongft  the  Fabricii,  the  Scipios,  the  Camilli, 
"  would  feem  no  great  matter  of  admiration.  In 

thofe  days  there  was  always  fome  great  example, 
"  fome  fuperior,  to  quicken  fuch  ardor,  and  to 
"  kindle  in  the  foul  a  noble  emulation.  But  now, 
"  when  we  love  arms  only  in  the  fhews  of  the 
"  Circus,  and  have  transferred  them  from  the 
"  hand  to  the  eye,  from  fatigue  and  toil  to  paf- 

"  time 
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time  and  amufement,  how  glorious  is  it  to  be 
"  the  only  one  in  retaining  the  ancient  manners 
"  and  virtues  of  his  country,  and  to  have  no 
"  other  model  to  propofe,  no  other  rival  to  con- 
"  tend  with,  but  himfelf ;  and,  as  he  reigns 
*'  alone,  to  be  the  only  perfon  worthy  of  reign- 
"  ing!" 

Veniet  tempus  quo  pqfleri  vifere,  vifendum  tradere 
fninoribus  fuis  gejlient^  quis  fudores  tuos  hauferit  cam- 
pus^ qucB  refe^iones  tuas  arhores^  quce  fomnum  faxa 
priztexerint^  quod  denique  tedium  magnus  hofpes  imple- 
veris,  ut  tunc  ipft  tibi  ingentium  ducum  facra  vejligia 
iifdem  in  locis  tnonjlrabantur. 

"  The  time  will  come,  when  pofirerity  will  ea- 
"  gerly  vifitthemfelves,  and  fhevv  to  their  children, 
"  the  plaios  where  you  fuftained  fuch  glorious  la- 
"  bours,  the  trees  under  which  you  refrefhed  your- 
"  felf  with  food,  the  rocks  where  you  flept,  and 
"  the  houfes  that  were  honoured  with  fo  great  a 
"  gueft  :  in  a  word,  they  will  trace  your  liicred 
"  footfteps  every  where,  as  you  have  done  thofe 
"  in  the  fame  places  of  the  great  captains  you  de- 
"  light  fo  much  to  contemplate. 

Itaque  perinde  fummis  atque  infimis  carus^  fic  im- 
peratorem  commilitonemque  mifcueras^  ut  ftudium  om- 
nium laboremque  &'  tanquam  particeps  fociufque  eleva- 
res.  Felices  illos,  quorum  fides  ^  indujtria,  non  per 
nuncios  £ff  interpretes^  Jed  ab  ipfo  te,  nec  auribus  tuts 
fed  oculis  probantur.  Confecuti  funt,  ut  abfens  quoque 
de  abfentibus  nemini  magis^  quam  tibi,  crederes. 

"  Dear  as  you  were  alike  to  great  and  fmall, 
"  yo'i  mingled  the  foldier  and  general  in  fuch  a 
"  manner,  that  at  the  fime  time  your  office  ex- 
"  afted  their  whole  obedience  and  labours  as  their 
*'  leader,  you  foftened  their  toils  by  fharing  in 
"  them  as  their  companion.  How  happy  are  they 
"  to  ferve  you,  who  are  not  informed  of  their 
"  zeal  and  capacity  from  the  reports  of  others, 
"  but  are  yourfelf  the  witnefs  of  them  in  your 

*'  own 
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"  own  perfon.    Hence  to  their  good  fortune, 
"  even  when  abfent,  you  rely  on  none  more  than 
*'  yourfelf  in  what  relates  to  them." 

^rajatfs  return  and  entrance  into  Rome^  after  his 
being  declared  emperor. 

Ac  primum  qui  dies  ille,  quo  expe£fatus  defidera- 

tufque  urbem  tuam  ingrejfus  es  !  Non  (stas  quem- 

quam^  non  valetudo,  non  fexus  retardavit  quominus 
cculos  infolito  fpe^laculo  expleret.  I'e  parvuH  no/cere, 
ojientare  juvenes,  mirari  fenes,  egri  quoque  negleoio 
medentium  imperio  ad  confpe^um  tui,  tanquam  ad  fa- 
lutem  fanitatemque^  prorepere.  Indealiife  fatis  vix- 
ijje  te  vifo,  te  recepo :  alii  nunc  magis  vivendum  prcedi- 
cahant.  Fceminas  etiam  tunc  fcecunditatis  fucB  maxi- 
ma voluptas  fubiit,  cum  cernerent  cui  principi  cives, 
cui  imperatori  milites  peperijjent.  Videres  referta  tetfa 
ac  laborantia,  ac  ne  eum  quidem  vacantem  locum^ 
qui  non  nifi  fufpenfum  ^$  injiahile  vejiigium  caperet  : 
Oppletas  undique  vias,  angufiumque  tramitem  relic- 
turn  tibi :  alacrem  hinc  atque  inde  populum  :  ubique 
par  gaudium,  paremque  clamorem. 

"  What  lliall  I  fay  of  that  day,  when  your 
"  city,  after  having  fo  long  defired  andexpedled 
"  you,  beheld  you  enter  it? — Neither  age,  fex,  nor 
*'  health  could  keep  anybody  from  fo  unufual  a 
"  fight.  The  children  were  eager  to  know  you, 
"  the  youth  to  point  you  out,  the  old  to  admire 
"  you,  and  even  the  fick,  without  regard  to  the 
"  orders  of  their  phyficians,  crept  out,  as  if  for 
"  the  recovery  of  their  health,  to  feed  their  eyes 

on  you.  Some  faid,  that  they  had  lived  long 
*'  enough,  as  they  had  feen  you ;  and  others  that 
*'  they  only  now  began  to  live.    The  women  re- 

joiced  that  they  had  children,  when  they  faw 
"  for  what  prince  they  had  brought  forth  citizens, 
"  for  what  general  foldiers.  The  roofs  were  all 
*^  crowded  and  ready  to  break  down  under  the 

numbers  upon  them  ;  the  very  places  where  there 

2  "  was 
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"  was  fcarce  room  to  ftand  and  not  upright,  were 
*'  full.  The  throng  was  fo  vaft  in  the  ftreets,  that 
"  it  fcarce  left  you  way  to  pafs  through  it:  whilft 
"  the  joy  and  acclamations  of  the  people  filled 
"  all  places ,  and  refounded  univerfally  to  the 
"  heavens." 

The  example  of  the  prince  how  powerful. 

Non  cenfuram  adhuc,  non  prczfe^uram  morum  re- 
cepifii ;  quia  tiU  leneficiis  potius  quam  remediis  inge- 
nia  noftra  experiri  placet.  Et  alioqui  nefcio  an  plus 
morihus  conferat  princeps,  qui  honos  ejfe  patitur,  quam 
qui  cogit.    Flexibiles  quaincumque  in  partem  ducimur 

a  principe^  atque  ut  ita  dicam,  fequaces  fiimus  

Vita  principis  cenfura  efl^  eaque  perpetua  :  ad  hanc 
dirigimur,  ad  hanc  convertimur;  nec  tarn  imperio 
nobis  opus  ejl,  quam  exemplo.  ^ippe  infidelis  reEti 
magifter  efi  metus.  Melius  homines  exempli s  docentur, 
quce  inprimis  hoc  in  fe  honi  hahent,  quod  approbant, 
quts  prcecipiunt,  fieri  poffe. 

"  You  have  not  yet  thought  fit  to  take  the  cen- 
"  forfhip  upon  you,  nor  to  charge  yourfelf  with 
"  infpeding  into  the  manners  of  the  people  be- 
*'  caufe  you  chufe  rather  to  try  our  difpofition  by 
"  kindnefs  and  indulgence,  than  bitter  remedies. 
"  And  indeed,  I  do  notjcnow  whether  the  prince, 
"  who  honours  the  virtues  of  his  people,  does  not 
"  contribute  more  to  them,  than  he  who  exafts 

«  them  with  rigour.  The  life  of  a  prince  is 

"  a  continual  cenforlhip  :  it  is  to  that  we  adapt 
"  ourfelves,  to  that  we  turn  as  to  our  model  i 
"  and  want  lefs  his  commands  than  his  example. 

For  fear  is  but  a  dubious,  a  treacherous  teacher 
"  of  duty.  Examples  are  of  much  greater  effi- 
"  cacy  with  men :  for  they  not  only  diredt  to  vir- 
*'  tue,  but  prove  that  it  is  not  impofiible  to  prac- 

tife  what  they  admonilh." 


Virtue 
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Virtue,  not  jlatues,  do  honour  to  princes. 

Ibit  in  fecula  fuijfe  principem,  cui  florenti  ^  inco- 
lumi  nunquam  nifi  ?nodici  honores,  fcepius  nulli  decer- 

nerentur.  Ac  mihi  tntuenti  in  fapientiam  tuam, 

minus  mirum  videtur,  quod  mortales  ijfos  caducofque 
titulos  aut  depreceris,  aut  temperes.  Scis  enim  uhi 
vera  principiSj  uhi  fe?npiterna  fit  gloria  ;  ubifmt  ho- 
nores,  in  quos  nihil  flammis,  nihil  fene^uti,  nihil  fuc- 
cejforibus  liceat.  Arcus  enim,  ts?  ftatuas,  aras  etia^n 
temp  la  que  demolitur  ^  obfcurat  oblivio,  negligit  car- 
pitque  pojleritas :  contra,  contemptor  ambitionis 
iyifinltce  poteftatis  domitor  ac  frcenator  animus  ipfa-ve- 
tufiate  florefcit,  nec  ab  ullis  magis  laudatur,  quam 
quibus  minime  necejfe  eft.  Prceterea,  ut  quifquis  /ac- 
tus cj'i  princeps,  extemplo  fama  ejus,  incertum  bona  an 
mala,  ca^terlim  ceterna  eft.  Non  ergo  perpetua  prin- 
cipifafna,  quceinvitum  manet,  fedhofia  concupiftenda 
eft.  Ea  porro  non  imaginibus  £s? ftatuis,  fed  virtute 
ac  meritis  propagatur. 

"  It  will  be  told  in  all  ages,  that  there  was  a 
*'  prince  to  whom  in  the  height  of  glory  and 
*'  good  fortune  only  moderate  honours,  and  more 
"  frequently  none  were  decreed.  When  I  con- 

fider  your  profound  wifdom,  my  wonder  ceafes, 
"  on  feeing  you  either  decline  or  moderate  thofe 
"  fleeting  vulgar  titles.  You  know  wherein  the 
"  true,  the  immortal  glory  of  a  prince  confifts  ^ 
"  you  know  wherein  thofe  honours  have  their  be- 
"  ing,  which  fear  neither  flames,  time,  nor  the 
"  envy  of  fucceflbrs.    For  neither  triumphal  ar- 

ches,  ftatues,  altars,  nor  even  temples  efcapa 
"  oblivion,  and  the  negleft  or  injuries  of  pofte- 
*'  rity.  But  he,  whofe  exalted  foul  difdains  ambi- 
*'  tion,  and  fets  due  bounds  to  univerfal  power, 

fhall  flourifli  to  the  lateft  period  of  the  world, 
"  revered  and  praifed  by  none  fo  much,  as  thole 
*'  who  are  moft  at  liberty  to  difpenfe  with  that  ho- 
*'  mage,    The  fame  of  a  prince,  from  the  mo- 

ment 
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ment  he  becomes  fo,  whether  good  or  bad,  is 
"  neceffarily  eternal.  He  ought  not  therefore  to 
"  defire  an  immortal  name,  which  he  muft  have 
"  whether  he  will  or  no,  but  a  good  one  and 
"  that,  not  ftatues  and  images,  but  merit  and  vir- 
"  tue  perpetuate." 

Tloe  prince's  happinefs  infeparable  from  that  of 
the  people. 

Fuit  tempus,  ac  nimium  diu  fuit,  quo  alia  adverfa^ 
alia  fecunda  principt  &  nobis.  Nunc  communia  tihi 
nobifcum  taml(Eta^  quam  trijiia nec  magis  fine  te  nos 
effe  felices,  quam  tu  fine  nobis  potes.  An,  ft  poffes,  in 
fine  votorum  adjeciffes,  ut  ita  precibus  tuis  dii 

ANNUERENT  ,  SI  JUDICIUM  NOSTRUM  MERERI 
PERSEVERASSES  ? 

"  There  was  a  time,  and  but  of  too  long  dura- 
"  tion,  when  our  misfortunes  and  profperity  and 
«'  the  prince's  were  the  reverfe  of  each  other.  But 
*'  But  now  our  good  and  evil  are  one  and  the  fame 
"  with  yours  ;  and  we  can  no  more  be  happy 
*«  without  you,  than  you  without  us.  Had  it 
*'  been  other  wife,  would  you  have  added  at  the 
"  end  of  your  public  vows,  'ithat  you  defred  the 
"  gods  would  hear  your  prayers  no  longer.,  than  you 
"  perftfted  to  deferve  our  love 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  condition  was  inferted  by 
the  order  of  Trajan  himfelf  in  the  vows  made  for 
him  by  the  public:  Si  bene  rempublicam  et  ex 
uTiLiTATE  OMNIUM  REXERis :  that  is  to  fay,  if 
you  govern  the  commonwealth  with  jufice,  and  make 
the  good  of  all  mankind  the  rule  of  your  power.  "  O 
*'  vows,  cries  Pliny,  worthy  of  being  made,  wor- 
"  thy  of  being  eternally  heard!  The  common* 
"  wealth  has,  by  your  guidance,  entered  into  a 
*'  contrad  with  the  gods,  that  they  fhould  be 
"  watchful  for  your  prefervation,  as  long  as  you 
*«  are  fo  for  that  of  your  country  :  and  it  you  ad: 
«"  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  that  they  fhould  with- 

"  draw 
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"  draw  their  regard  and  protedion  from  you.'* 

Digna  vota,  quce  femper  fufcipiantur,  femperque  foU 
vantur.  Egit  cum  diis,  ipfo  te  au^ore^  Refpublica^ 
ut  te  fofpitem  incolume7nque  pmjiarent,  ft  tu  cateros 
prcsjiitijfes :  fi  contra^  illi  quoque  a  cujlodia  tui  cor-^ 
poris  oculos  dimo'verent. 

Admirable  union  between  the  wife  and  ftfier  of  Trajan. 

Nihil  eft  tarn  pronum  ad  fmultates  quam  (emulatio, 
in  fceminis  prafertim.  Ea  porro  maxime  nafcitur  ex 
conjun^ione,  alitur  cequalitate,  exardefcit  invidia,  cu- 
jus  finis  efi  odium.  ^0  quidem  admirabilius  exijii- 
tnandum  eft,  quod  mulieribus  dudbus  in  una  domo  pa- 
rique  fortuna  nullum  cert  amen,  nulla  contentio  eft, 
Sufpiciunt  invicem,  invicem  cedunt :  cumque  te  utra- 
que  effufijfime  diligat,  nihil  fua  putant  interejje  utram 
tu  magis  afnes.  Idem  utrique propofttum,  idem  tenor 
vit^,  nihilque  ex  quo  fentias  duas  effe. 

"  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  produce  enmity  than 
"  emulation,  efpecially  amongft  women.  It  ge~ 
"  nerally  is  moft  frequent  where  it  fhould  leaft  be 
*'  found,  I  mean  in  famihes  :  equahty  nourifhes 
*'  it,  envy  inflames  it,  the  end  of  which  is  impla- 
'*  cable  hatred.  And  this  makes  our  wonder  the 
"  greater,  when  we  behold  two  ladies,  equal  in 
"  fortune,  in  the  fame  palace,  between  whom  there 

never  happens  the  leaft  difference.  They  feem 
*'  to  contend  in  paying  refpedt  and  giving  place  to 
"  each  other  ;  and  though  they  both  love  you  with 
"  the  utmoft  tendernefs,  they  do  not  think  which 
"  of  them  you  love  beft  of  any  confequence. 
"  Their  views,  the  tenor  of  their  lives,  are  fo  much 
"  the  fame,  that  there  is  nothing  in  either  from 
"  whence  one  can  diftinguifli  them  to  be  two 
"  perfons." 

1'rajan  was  fenfihle  to  the  joys  of  friendfhip. 

Jam  etia?n  &'  in  privatorum  animis  exoleverat  prif^ 
cum  mortalium  bonum  amicitia^  cujus  in  locum  migra- 

verant 
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Iterant  ajjentat'iones^  Uanditics^  ^  pejor  odio  amoris 
fimulat'io.  Eten'm  in  principum  domo  nomen  tantum 
amidtitB^  inane  jcilicet  irrifumqiie^  manehat.  Nam 
qucd  poterat  ejje  inter  eos  amicitia^  quorum  fibi  alii 
do?7iim,  alii  Jervi  videhantur  ?  Tu  banc  pulfam 
err  ant  em  reduxi/li.  Hahes  amicos,  quia  amicus  ipfe 
es.  Neque  enifn,  ut  alia  fubjeofis,  ita  amor  impera- 
tur  :  neque  eft  ullus  affe^m  tam  ereolus^  &  liber ^ 
dominationis  impatiens,  nec  qui  magis  'vices  exigat. 

"  Friendfliip,  that  ineftimable  good,  in  which 
"  of  old  the  happinefs  of  moitals  confided,  was 
"  banillied  even  from  the  commerce  of  private 
"  life  and  flattery,  compliment,  and  outward 
"  profelTion  ,  the  phantom  of  friendfliip  more 
"  dangerous  even  than  enmity,  had  afTumed  its 
"  place.  Tf  the  name  of  friendfliip  was  ftill 
"  known  in  the  court  of  the  princes,  it  v/as  only 
"  as  the  objed  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  For 
"  v/hat  friendfliip  could  fubfifl:  between  thofe,  who 
"  confldered  each  other  in  the  light  of  maflers 
"  and  flaves?  But  you  have  recalled  the  exile  from 
"  wandering  abroad :  You  have  friends,  bccaufe 
"  you  are  yourfelf  a  friend.  For  the  power  of  a 
"  prince,  though  he  commands  without  bounds  in 
*'  other  things,  does  not  extend  to  love.  Of  all 
"  the  alfedtions  of  the  foul,  that  is  the  mofl:  free, 
"  unbiaflfed,  and  averfe  to  conftraint  none  of 
"  them  exadling  returns  with  greater  rigour." 

Abfolute power  of  the freedmen  under  the  had  emperors. 

Plerique  principes^  cum  efjent  civium  domini,  liber  - 
iorum  erant  fervi.  Honim  confiliis^  honun  nutu  rege- 
lantur  :  per  hos  audiebant,  per  bos  loquebantur  :  per 
bos  Pr^ztura:  etiam^  ^  Sacerdotia^  Confulatus^ 
imo&  ab  his,  petebantur.  Tu  libertis  tuis  Jummum 
quide?n  honor e?n,  fed  tanquam  libertis,  babes ;  abun- 
deque  bis  fufficere  credis,  fi  prcbi  &  frugl  exifif?ien- 
tur.  Scis  enim,  prcscipuum  effe  indicium  7ion  magf:i 
trinciiAs,  magnos  liber  to  s. 

Vol.  Xil.  X  "Mofl: 
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*'  Moft  of  our  emperors  whilft  lords  of  the  ci- 
"  tizens,  were  flaves  to  their  freedmen.  They  go- 
"  verned  folely  by  their  counfel  and  ditftates  and 
"  had  neither  will,  ears,  nor  tongues  but  theirs. 
"  By  them,  or  rather  from  them,  all  offices,  prse- 
*'  tor,  pontifex,  conful,  were  to  be  afked.  As  tor 
"  you,  you  have  indeed  a  very  high  regard  for 
"  your  freedmen,  but  you  regard  them  as  freed- 
"  men,  and  believe  them  fufficiently  honoured  in 
*'  the  circumftances  of  worthy  men  of  moderate 
"  fortune.  For  you  know,  that  there  is  not  a  more 
"  infallible  proof  of  the  prince's  meannefs,  than 
"  thegreatnefs  of  his  freedmen.** 

Nothing  exalts  the  prince  like  defcending  to  the  man. 

Cui  nihil  ad  augendum  fafiigium  fuperejl^  hie  iino 
modo  crejcere potejl^  ft  fe  ipfe  fiihmittat,  fecurus  mag- 
nitudinis  fu(B.  Neque  enifn  ab  ullo  fericulo  fortuna 
principum  loigius  ahejl,  quam  ab  humilitate. 

"  To  him  who  has  attained  the  highefl  fortune, 
"  there  remains  but  one  means  for  exalting  him- 
"  felf,  and  that  is,  fecure  in  his  greatnefs,  to  negle£t 
"  and  defcend  from  it  properly.  Of  all  the  dan- 
"  gers  princes  can  incur,  the  leaft  they  have  to 
*'  tear,  is  making  themfelves  cheap  by  humility." 

In  what  the  greatnefs  of  princes  confifs. 

Ut  felicitatis  eft  quantmn  velis  poffe^  fic  magnitudi- 
ms  velle  quantum  poffts. 

"  As  it  is  the  higheft  felicity  to  be  capable  of 
"  doing  all  the  good  you  will,  fo  it  is  the  moil 
"  exalted  greatnefs  to  defire  to  do  all  the  good  you 
"  can." 

Of  Plinfs  ftyle. 

Pliny's  panegyric  has  always  pafTed  for  his 
niafter-piece,  and  even  hi  his  own  time,  when  many 
©f  his  pieces  of  eloquence  that  had  acquired  him 

great 
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great  reputation  at  the  bar,  were  extant.  In  praifing 
as  conful  and  by  order  of  the  fenate  fo  accom- 
pliHied  a  prince  as  Trajan,  to  whofe  favour  he  was 
bsfides  highly  indebted,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  he  made  an  extraordinary  effort  of  genius,  as 
well  to  exprefs  his  private  gratitude,  as  the  univer- 
fal  joy  of  the  empire.  His  wit  lliines  out  every 
v/here  in  this  difcourfe  but  his  heart  is  ftill  m.ore 
evident  in  it  ;  and  all  know  that  true  eloquence  ^^^^j^^^^^ 
flows  from  the  heart.  ferrosfadt. 

When  he  fpoke  this  panegyric,  it  was  not  fo  ^dntil. 
long  as  it  is  at  prefent.  It  was  not  till  after  the  j  ^ 
firft  effay,  that  like  an  able  painter,  he  added  new 
ftrokes  of  art  to  the  portrait  of  his  hero  \  but  all 
taken  from  the  life,  and  which  far  from  altering 
the  likenefs  and  truth,  only  rendered  them  flronger 
and  more  fenfible.  *  He  gives  us  himfelf  the  rea- 
fon  that  induced  him  to  aft  in  this  manner.  *'  My 
"  firft  view,  fays  he,  was  to  make  the  emperor  (if 
"  poffible)  more  in  love  with  his  ov/n  virtues,  by 
"  the  charms  of  juft  and  natural  praifes  \  and  next 
"  to  point  out  to  his  fuccefibrs,  not  as  a  mafter, 
"  but  under  the  cover  of  example,  the  mofb  cer- 
"  tain  paths  to  folid  glory.  For  though  it  be 
"  laudable  to  form  princes  by  precepts,  it  is  difH- 
"  cult,  not  to  fay  proud  and  aiTuming.  But  to 
"  tranfmit  the  praifes  of  a  moft  excellent  prince 
"  to  poflerity,  is  fetting  up  a  light  to  guide  fuc- 


*  OfEcium  confulatus  in- 
jiinxit  mihi  ut  Reip.  nomine 
Principigratiasagerem.  Quod 
ego  in  Senatu  cum  ad  rationem 
&  loci  &  temporis  ex  more  fe- 
ciffem,  bono  civi  convenientif- 
limum  crcdidi,  eadem  ilia  fpa- 
tiofius  &  ubcrius  volumineam- 
plefti.  Primum,  ut  Imperatori 
noftro  virtutes  fua;  veris  laudi- 
bus  commendarentur :  deinde 
ut  futuri  Principes,  ncn  quafi 

X  2 


a  magiftro,  fed  tamen  fub  ex- 
emplo  prxmonerentur,  qua 
potiffimum  via  poflentad  ean- 
dem  gloriam  niti.  Nam  prse- 
cipere  qualis  effe  debeat  Prin- 
ceps,  pulcrum  quidem,  fed  o- 
neiofum  ac  prope  fuperbum  ell- 
Laudare  vero  optimum  Princi- 
pem,  ac  per  hoc  poileris,  velut 
efpecula,  lumen  quod  fequan- 
tur  oflendere,  idem  utiiitatis 
habet,  arrogantia:  nihil. 

"  ceeding 
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*'  ceeding  emperors,  and  to  the  full  as  ufeful,  with 
*'  no  arrogance."  It  was  not  eafy  for  him  to  have 
propofed  a  more  perfed  model.  Trajan  may  be 
faid  to  have  united  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
prince  in  one  only,  which  was  in  being  perfeftly 
convinced,  that  he  was  not  emperor  for  himfelf, 
but  for  his  people.  But  that  is  not  the  prefent 
queftion. 

The  ftyle  of  his  difcourfe  is  elegant,  florid,  and 
luminous,  as  that  of  a  panegyric  ought  to  be,  in 
which  it  is  allowable  to  difplay  with  pomp  v/hat- 
ever  is  moft  fhining  in  eloquence.  1  he  thoughts 
in  it  are  fine,  folid,  very  numerous,  and  often  feem 
entirely  new.  The  diftion,  though  generally  Am- 
ple enough,  has  nothing  low,  or  that  does  not 
fuit  the  fubjeft,  and  fupport  its  dignity.  The  de- 
fcriptions  are  lively,  natural,  circumftantial,  and 
full  of  happy  images,  which  fet  the  objedt  before 
the  eyes,  and  render  it  fenfible.  The  whole  piece 
abounds  with  maxims  and  fentiments  truly  worthy 
of  the  prince  it  praifes. 

As  fine  and  eloquent  as  this  difcourfe  is,  it  can- 
not however  in  my  opinion  be  judged  of  the  fublime 
kind.  We  do  not  fee  in  it,  as  in  Cicero's  orations, 
I  mean  even  of  the  demonftrative  kind ,  thofe 
warm  and  emphatical  exprcffions,  noble  and  fub- 
lime thoughts,  bold  and  aff'eding  turns  and  fallies, 
and  figures  full  of  vivacity  and  fire,  which  fur- 
prize,  aftonifii,  and  tranfport  the  foul  out  of  itfelf. 
His  eloquence  does  not  refemble  thofe  great  rivers, 
that  roll  their  waves  with  noife  and  majefly,  but 
rather  a  clear  and  agreeable  flream  which  flows 
gently  under  the  fliade  of  the  trees  that  adorn  its 
banks.  Pliny  leaves  his  reader  perfeftly  calm, 
and  in  his  natural  fituation  of  mind.  He  pleafes, 
but  by  parts  and  paflfages.  A  kind  of  monotony 
prevails  throughout  his  whole  panegyric,  which 
makes  it  not  eafy  to  bear  the  reading  of  it  to  the 
end  5  whereas  Cicero's  longeil  oration  fe.  ms  the 

fineft. 
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fineft,  and  gives  the  moft  pleafure.  To  this  I 
muft  add,  that  Pliny's  ftyle  favours  a  little  of  the 
tafte  for  antithefes,  broken  thoughts,  and  ftudied 
turns  of  phrafe,  which  prevailed  in  his  time.  ^  He 
did  not  abandon  himfelf  to  them,  but  was  obliged 
to  give  into  the  mode.  The  lame  tafte  is  obvious 
in  his  letters,  but  v/ith  lefs  offence,  becaufe  they 
are  all  detached  pieces,  in  which  fuch  a  ftyle  does 
not  difpleafe  :  I  believe  them  however  far  from 
being  comparable  to  thofe  of  Cicero.  But  all 
things  rightly  confidered,  Pliny's  letters  and  pane- 
gyric deferve  the  efteem  and  approbation  all  ages 
have  given  them  to  which  I  ftiall  add,  that  his 
tranflator  ( into  French )  ought  to  ftiare  them  with 
him. 

.  Antient  Panegyrics, 

There  is  a  coUeftion  of  Latin  orations  extant, 
intitled,  Panegyrici  veteres^  which  contains  pane- 
gyrics upon  feveral  of  the  Roman  emperors.  That 
of  Pliny  is  at  the  head  of  them,  with  eleven  of 
the  fame  kind  after  it.  This  colleftion,  befides 
including  abundance  of  fads  not  to  be  found  elfe- 
where,  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  fuch  as  have  occa- 
fion  to  compofe  panegyrics.  The  Antients  of  a 
better  age  fupply  us  with  no  models  of  this  kind 
of  difcourfes,  except  Cicero's  oration  for  the  Ma- 
nilian  law,  and  fome  parts  of  his  other  harangues, 
which  are  finiftied  mafter- pieces  of  the  demonftra- 
tive  kind.  The  fame  beauty  and  delicacy  are  not 
to  be  expeded  in  the  panegyrics  of  which  I  am 
fpeaking.  Remotenefs  from  the  Auguftan  age  had 
occafioned  a  great  decline  of  eloquence,  which  no 
longer  retained  that  antient  purity  of  language, 
beauty  of  expreflion,  fobriety  of  ornaments,  and 
fimple  and  natural  air,  that  rofe  when  neceflary, 
into  an  admirable  loftinefs  and  fublimity  of  ftyle. 
But  there  is  abundance  of  wit  in  thefe  difcourfes, 
X  3  with 
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with  very  fine  thoughts,  happy  turns,  Hvely  de- 
fcriptions,  and  extremely  folid  praifes. 

To  give  the  reader  Ibme  idea  of  them,  I  fhall 
content  myfelf  with  tranfcribing  two  pafiages  here 
in  Latin  only.  They  are  extracted  from  the  pane- 
gyric fpoken  by  Nazarius  in  honour  of  Conftantine 
A.D.  321.  f^^^  Great,  upon  the  birth-day  of  the  two  Csfais 
his  fons.  St.  Jerom  mentions  this  Nazarius  as  a 
celebrated  orator,  and  fays  that  he  had  a  daughter 
no  lefs  efteemed  than  himfelf  for  eloquence. 

Firjl  ^ajjage. 

Nazarius  fpeaks  here  of  the  two  C^efars.  Nobi- 
I'lffimormn  C(zfaruvi  laudes  exequi  velle^  Jludium  qui- 
dem  dulce^  fed  non  &  cura  medwcris  eft  j  quorum  in 
annis  puhefcentihus  'non  erupturcs  virtutis  tumens  ger- 
men^  non  fios  prcEcurfor  indolis  hones  Icctior  quam  ube- 
rior  apparet  fed  jam  faEla  grandifera^  &  contra 
rationem  ^tatis  maxi?norumque  fru^mm  matura  -per- 
ceptio-.  Riorum  alter  jatn  obterendis  hoftibus  gravis 
terror  em  patermim^  quo  femper  barbaria  omnis  intre- 
muit,  derivare  ad  nomen  fuum  ccepit :  alter  jam  Con- 
fulatum,  jam  venerationem  fui,  jam  pat  rem  fentiens^ 
fi  quid  intauium  aut  parens  aut  frater  refervet^  de- 
clarat  mox  vi^orem  futurum^  qui  animo  jam  vincit 
cetat^m.  .  Rapitur  quippe  ad  ftmilitudinem  (uorum  ex- 
cellens  quceque  natura^  nec  Jenfm  ac  lenie  indicium 
promit  boni,  cum  involucra  infaiiti^  vividujn  rump'a 
ingenium. 

Second  pajfage. 

Nazarius  praifes  a  virtue  in  Conftantine  very 
rarely  found  in  princes,  but  highly  eftimable  :  that 
i;s,  continence.  He  adds  alfo  feveral  other  praifes 
to  it. 

Jam  ilk  vix  audeo  de  tanto  Principe  commemorare^ 
quod  nullam  matronarum,  cui  forma  emendatior fue- 
rit^  honifui  piguit  cum  Jub  abftinentiffmo  Impera- 
iorefpecies  luculenta^  mn  incitatrix  licentics  ejfet,  fed 

pudoris 
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pudoris  ornatrix.  ^ce  fine  duhio  magna^  feu  ptius 
divina  laudatio,  fape  ^  in  ipfis  etiam  philofophis,  non 
tarn  re  exhihita,  quam  difputatione  ja5iata.  Sed  re- 
mitt  amus  hocprincipi  nofiro^  qui  it  a  temper  antiam  in- 
generare  omnibus  cupit,  ut  earn  non  ad  virtutem  fua- 
rum  decus  adfcrihendam,  fed  ad  natures  ipfius  ho- 
nejiatem  referendam  arhitretur.  ^id,  faciles  adi- 
tus  ?  quid,  aures  patientiffimas  ?  quid,  benigna  re- 
fponfa  ?  quid,  vultum  ipfum  augufti  decoris  gravitate^ 
hilarit  ate  per  mixta,  venerandum  quiddam  &  amabile 
renidentem,  quis  digne  exequifojft  ? 

Can  any  thing  be  more  folic!  than  this  thought  ? 
No  lady,  however  b^'autiful,  has  had  reafon  to  repent 
her  being  fo  becaufe  under  fo  wife  a  prince  as  Con- 
ftantine,  beauty  is  not  an  attraction  to  vice,  but  the 
ornament  of  virtue.  And  could  it  be  better  expref- 
fed  ?  Ciim,  fub  abftinentifiimo  Imperatore  fpecies  lucu- 
lenta,  non  incitatrix  licentice  effet,  fed  pudoris  ornatrix. 
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Superior  Sciences. 


I  mean  Philofophy,  and  the  Mathematics  that  are 
a  branch  of  it.  The  latter  have  under  them  a 
great  number  of  arts  and  fciences,  which  either  de- 
pend upon  or  relate  to  them.  The  ftudy  of  thefe 
requires,  for  fucceeding  in  "  it,  force  and  extent  of 
mind,  which  natural  qualities  it  highly  improves. 
It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  fubjedls  fo  various,  ex- 
tenfive,  and  important,  can  only  be  treated  very 
fuperficially  in  this  place  :  neither  do  I  pretend  to 
take  them  all  in,  or  to  give  an  exad  detail  of 
them  here.  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  moft  fe- 
and  fhall  treat  of  what  feems  mcil  proper  to 
gratify,  or  rather  to  excite,  the  curiofity  of  readers 
little  verfed  in  fjch  matters,  and  to  give  them 
feme  idea  of  the  hiftory  of  the  great  men,  who  have 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  thefe  fciences,  and  of 
the  improvements  they  have  acquired  in  coniing 
down  from  the  antients  to  the  moderns.  For  it  S 
not  here  as  in  polite  learning  ( the  Belles-Lettres,) 
in  which,  to  fiy  no  more,  it  is  moft  certain  that 
the  latter  ages  have  added  nothing  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Athens  and  Rome. 


OF  THE 


E  are  now  come  to  that  part  of  litera- 
ture, which  is  thegreateft  and  moft  ex- 
alted in  the  order  of  natural  knowledge. 


All 


Of  philosophy. 

All  the  fciences  of  which  I  am  to  fpeak  here, 
may  be.  divided  into  two  parts  ;  Philolbphy  and 
the  Mathematics.  Philofophy  will  be  the  lubjed 
of  this  twenty-fixth  book  and  Mathematics  of  the 
following,  which  will  be  the  laft. 


O  F 

PHILOSOPHY. 

T)  H  I  L  O  S  O  P  H  Y  is  the  ftudy  of  nature 
^  and  morahty  founded  on  the  evidence  of  rea- 
fon.  This  fcience  was  at  firft  called  <ro(pU,  IVifdom ; 
and  the  profeflbrs  of  it  (ro(pot.  Sages  or  JVifemen. 
Thofe  names  feemed  too  arrogant  to  Pythagoras, 
for  which  reafon  he  fubftituted  more  mcdeft  ones  to 
them,  calling  this  fcience  Philofophy,  that  is  to  fay 
love  of  wifdom  ;  and  thofe  who  taught  or  applied 
themfelves  to  it  Philofophers,  lovers  of  wifdom. 

Almoft  in  all  times  and  in  all  civilized  nations, 
there  have  been  ftudious  perfons  of  exalted  genius, 
who  cultivated  this  fcience  with  great  application : 
the  Priefts  in  Egypt,  the  Magi  in  Perfia,  the  Chal- 
deans in  Babylon,  the  Brachmans  or  Gymnofo- 
phlfts  in  India,  and  the  Druids  amongft  the  Gauls, 
Though  philofophy  owes  its  origin  to  feveral  of 
thofe  1  have  now  mentioned,  I  fhall  confidcr  it  here 
only  i?s  it  appeared  in  Greece,  which  gave  it  new 
luftre,  and  became  in  a  manner  its  fchool  in  gene- 
ral.   Not  only  fome  particulars,  difperfed  here 
and  there  in  different  regions,  from  time  to  time 
make  happy  efforts,  and  by  their  writings  and  re- 
putation give  a  fhining,  but  fhort  and  tranfient 
light  -y  but  Greece,  by  a  fingular  privilege,  brought 
up  and  formed  in  her  bofom,  during  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  feries  of  ages,  a  multitude,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  a  people  of  philofophers, 

folely 
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folely  employed  in  enquiring  after  truth  ;  many  of 
whom  with  that  view  renounced  their  fortunes, 
quitted  their  countries,  undertook  long  and  labo- 
rious voyages,  and  pafied  their  whole  lives  to  ex- 
treme old  age  in  ftudy. 

Can  we  believe  that  this  tenacious  concurrence 
of  learned  and  ftudious  perfons,  of  fo  long  dura- 
tion in  one  and  the  fame  country,  was  the  mere  ef- 
fe£l  of  chance,  and  not  of  a  peculiar  Providence, 
which  excited  fo  numerous  a  fuccefTion  of  philofo- 
phers  to  fupport  and  perpetuate  anticnt  tradition 
concerning  certain  effential  and  capital  truths  ?  How 
ufeful  were  their  precepts  upon  morality,  upon  the 
virtues  and  duties  in  preventing  the  growth  or  ra- 
ther inundation  of  depravity  and  vice  ?  For  in- 
ftance,  what  hideous  diforder  had  taken  place,  if 
the  Epicurean  had  been  the  fole  prevailing  fe<5t ! 
How  much  did  their  difputes  conduce  to  preferve 
the  important  doftrines  of  the  difference  between 
matter  and  mind,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
the  exiftence  of  a  fupreme  Being  !  *  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  God  has  difcovered  admirable 
principles  to  them  upon  all  thefe  points,  preferably 
to  the  many  other  nations,  whom  barbarity  conti- 
nued in  profound  ignorance. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  of  thefe  philofo- 
phers  advanced  ftrange  abfurdities.  And  even  all 
of  them,  according  to  St.  Paul,  held  the  truth  in 

unrighteoufnefs  hecaufe  that  when  they  knew  God, 

they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful. 
None  of  their  fchools  had  ever  the  courage  to 
maintain  or  prove  the  unity  of  God,  though  all 
the  great  philofophers  were  fully  convinced  of  that 
truth.  God  has  been  pleafed  by  their  example  to 
teach  us,  what  man  abandoned  to  himfelf,  and  his 
mere  capacity  is.    During  four  hundred  years  and 

*  Becaufe  that  nvhich  may  be  knonxin  of  God,  is  tnanifcji  in  them, 
for  God  hath  Jhenxiedit  unto  thetn.  Rom.  i.  ig. 

upwards, 
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upwards,  all  thefe  great  geniuffes,  fo  fubtile,  pene- 
trating, and  profound,  were  inceflantly  difputing, 
examining,  and  dogmatizing,  without  being  able 
to  agree  upon,  or  conclude  any  thing.  They  were 
not  deftined  by  God  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  : 
Thofe  did  not  the  Lord  chufe,  neither  gave  he  the  'K;^jBaruch  u 
of  knowledge  unto  them. 

Philofophy,  amongft  the  Greeks,  was  divided 
into  two  great  feds :  the  one  called  the  lonicy 
founded  by  Thales  of  Ionia  ;  the  other  the  Italic^ 
becaufe  it  was  eftablifhed  by  Pythagoras  in  that 
part  of  Italy,  called  GrcEcia  Magna.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  divided  into  many  other 
branches,  as  we  fhall  foon  fee. 

This  in  general  is  the  fubjed  of  my  intended 
differtation  upon  the  philofophy  of  the  antients.  It 
would  fwell  to  an  immenfe  fize,  were  I  to  treat  it 
in  all  its  extent,  which  does  not  fuit  my  plan.  I 
fhall  content  myfelf  therefore,  in  giving  the  hif- 
tory  and  opinions  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  amongft 
thefe  philofophers,  with  relating  what  feems  moft 
important  and  inftruftive,  and  beft  adapted  to  • 
gratify  the  juft  curiofity  of  a  reader,  who  confi- 
ders  the  adions  and  principles  of  thefe  philofophers 
as  an  effcntial  part  of  hiflory,  but  a  part  of  which 
it  fufHces  to  have  a  fuperficial  knowledge  and 
general  idea.  My  guides  amongft  the  antients, 
will  be  Cicero  in  his  philofophical  works,  and  Dio- 
genes Laertius  in  his  treatife  upon  the  philofophers  ; 
and  amongft  the  moderns,  the  learned  Englifhman 
Mr.  Stanley,  who  has  compofed  an  excellent  work 
upon  this  fubjecSt. 

I  fhall  divide  my  differtation  in  two  parts.  In 
the  firft,  I  fhall  relate  the  hiftory  of  the  philofo- 
phers, without  dwelling  much  upon  their  opinions : 
in  the  fecond,  I  fhall  treat  the  hiftory  of  philofo- 
phy itfelf,  and  the  principal  maxims  of  the  dif- 
ferent Seds. 


PART 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 

History  of  the  PHILOSOPHERS. 

I Shall  run  over  all  the  Seds  of  ancient  philofo- 
phy,  and  give  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  philofo- 
phers,  who  diftinguiflied  themfelves  moft  in  each. 


CHAPTER  I. 
History  of  the  PHILOSOPHERS 

of  the  Ionic  fe^^  to  their  divifton  into  various  branches. 

HE  IonicSect,  to  reckon  from  Thales, 
who  is  confidered  as  the  founder  of  it,  down 

to  Philo  and  Antiochus  that  Cicero  heard,  fubfift- 

ed  above  five  hundred  years. 

THALES. 

Laeft  .  Th  A L E s  was  of  Miletus,  a  famous  city  of  lo- 
A.\i  ^^^^  ^"to  the  world  the  firft  year  of  the 

3364.      XXXVth  Olympiad. 

Ant.  J.C.  To  improve  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
^40-  moft  learned  perfons  of  thofe  times,  he  made  feve- 
ral  voyages,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  anci- 
ents ;  at  firft  into  the  iOand  of  Crete,  then  into 
Phoenicia,  and  afterwards  into  Egypt,  where  he 
confulted  the  priefts  of  Memphis,  who  cultivated 
the  fuperior  fciences  with  extreme  application. 
Under  thefe  great  mafters  he  learned  geometry, 
aftronomy,  and  ph'ilofophy.  A  pupil  of  this  kind 
does  not  long  continue  lb.  Thales  accordingly 
proceeded  very  foon  from  lefTons  to  difcoveries. 
His  mafters  of  Memphis  learned  from  him  the 
method  of  meafuring  exadly  the  immenfe  pyra^ 
mids  which  ftill  fubfift. 

Egypt 
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Egypt  was  at  that  time  governed  by  Amafis,  a 
prince  who  loved  letters,  becaufe  he  was  very 
learned  himfelf.  He  fet  all  the  value  it  deferved 
upon  the  merit  of  Thales,  and  gave  him  public 
marks  of  his  efteem.  But  that  Greek  philofopher, 
who  was  fond  of  liberty  and  independance,  had 
not  the  talents  for  fupporting  himfelf  in  a  court. 
He  was  a  great  aftronomer,  a  great  geometrician, 
and  an  excellent  philofopher,  but  a  bad  courtier. 
The  too  free  manner  in  which  he  declaimed  againft 
tyranny,  difpleafed  Amafis,  and  made  him  con- 
ceive impreflions  of  diftruft  and  fear  of  him, 
to  his  prejudice,  which  he  did  not  take  too 
much  pains  to  remove,  and  which  were  followed 
foon  after  with  his  entire  difgrace.  Greece  was 
the  better  for  it.  Thales  quitted  the  court,  and 
returned  to  Miletus  to  difFufe  the  treafures  of  Egypt 
in  the  bofom  of  his  country. 

The  great  progrefs  he  had  made  in  the  fciences, 
o:cafioned  his  being  ranked  in  the  number  of  the 
feven  fages  of  Greece,  fo  famed  among  the  anci- 
ents. Of  thefe  feven  fages,  only  Thales  founded 
a  feft  of  philofophers,  becaufe  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  contemplation  of  nature,  formed  a  fchool 
and  a  fyftem  of  dodrines,  and  had  difciples  and 
fucceffors.  The  others  made  themfelves  remarka- 
ble only  by  a  more  regular  kind  of  life,  and  fome 
precepts  of  morality  which  they  gave  occafionally. 

I  have  fpoke  elfewhere  of  thefe  figes  with  fome  jncknt 
extent,  as  well  as  of  many  circumftances  of  the ////?(?rv, 
life  of  Thales  :  of  his  refidence  in  the  court  of 
Croefus  king  of  Lydia,  and  his  converfation  with  "^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
Solon.    I  have  repeated  there  the  fenfible  pleafan- 
try  of  a  woman,  who  faw  him  fall  into  a  ditch, 
whilft  he  was  contemplating  the  ftars :  liow^  faid 
fhe  to  him,  fJjould  you  know  what  pajfes  in  the  hea- 
vens^  when  you  do  not  fee  what  is  jujf  at  yciir  feet  ? 
and  his  ingenious  m.anner  of  evading  his  mother 
when  flie  preiTed  him  earneftly  to  marry,  by  an- 

fwering 
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fwering  her  when  he  was  young,  //  is  too  foon  yet, 
and  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  //  /j  too  late  now. 

The  reafons  which  had  prevented  Thales  from 
giving  himfelf  chains,  by  entering  into  the  married 
Hate,  made  him  prefer  a  life  of  tranquilJity  to  the 
moft  fplendid  employments.  Prompted  by  a 
warm  defire  of  knowing  nature,  he  ftudied  it  afli- 
duoufly  in  the  happy  leifure,  which  a  ftridt  retire- 
ment afforded  him,  impenetrable  to  tumult  and 
noiie,  but  open  to  all  whom  the  love  of  truth,  or 
occafion  for  his  counfel  brought  to  him.  He  quit- 
ted it  very  rarely  and  that  only  to  take  a  frugal 
repaft  at  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Thrafybulus,  who 
by  his  abilities  became  king  of  Miletus  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  made  by  that  city  with  Alyattes  king 
of  Lydia. 

Nat  Dcor  ^'^^^0  ^^^^^  "s,  that  T"hales  was  the  firft  of  the 
].  I.  n  ?5.  Greeks  who  treated  the  fubjed  of  phyfics. 
Apul  Flo-  ^  The  glory  of  having  made  feveral  fine  difcove- 
"'l-  ries  in  aflronomy  is  afcribed  to  him  :  of  which 
one,  that  relates  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fun's  dia- 
meter compared  with  the  circle  of  his  annual  mo- 
tion, gave  him  great  pleaiure.  Accordingly  a 
rich  mjan,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  it,  offering 
that  philofopher  whatever  reward  he  thought  fit 
for  it,  Thales  afl<:cd  him  no  other,  but  that  he 
would  give  the  honour  of  the  difcovery  to  its  au- 
thor. This  is  an  inflance  of  the  character  of  the 
learned,  who  are  infinitely  more  fenfible  to  the  ho- 
nour of  a  new  difcovery  than  to  the  greateft  re- 
wards ;  and  of  the  truth  of  what  *  Tacitus  fays  in 
fpeaking  of  Helvidius  Prifcus,  i:hat  the  laft  thing 
the  wife  themfelves  renounce.,  is  the  defire  of  glory. 
He  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  ability  in  foretel- 
ling the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  with  great 
exadnefs,  which  was  confidered  in  thofe  times  as 
a  very  wonderful  matter. 

*  Erant  quibus  appetcntior    rapientibuscupidogloris  novif- 
famae  videbatur,  quando  etiam     fima  exuitur.  facit.HiJi  I.4  c.6. 

St, 
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St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  repeats  two  fine  fay- 
ings  of  Thales,  after  Diogenes  Laertius.  f  Being 
afked  one  day  what  God  was,  he  anfwered.  That 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Another  afk- 
ing  him  whether  a  man  could  conceal  his  adtions 
from  God  :  How  can  that  be,  replied  he,  as  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  conceal  even  his  thoughts  from  him. 
II  Valerius  Maximus  adds,  that  Thales  fpoke  thus, 
that  the  idea  of  God's  prefence  to  the  moft  fecret 
thoughts  of  the  foul  might  induce  men  to  keep 
their  hearts  as  pure  as  their  hands.  Cicero  makes 
exadlly  the  fame  remark,  though  in  terms  fome- 
thing  different.  *  Thales,  fays  he,  who  was  the 
wifeft  of  the  feven  fages,  believed  it  of  the  laft 
importance  for  men  to  be  convinced,  that  the  Di- 
vinity filled  all  places,  and  faw  all  things,  which 
would  render  them  in  confequence  wifer  and  more 
religious. 

He  died  in  the  firft  year  of  the  LVIIIth  olym-A.  M. 
piad,  aged  fourfcore  and  twelve,  during  his  being 3456. 
prefent  at  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games.         J-  ^• 

ANAXIMANDER. 

Thales  had  for  his  fuccefTor  Anaximander,  his 
difciple  and  countryman.  Hiftory  has  preferved 
no  particular  circumftances  of  his  life.  He  de- 
parted from  his  mailer's  dodrine  in  many  points. 

It  is  faid  that  he  forewarned  the  Lacedjemonians  of  Cic.  de 

Divin.  1. 1. 

112. 


■\  Rogatus  Thales  quid  fit 
Deus  ?  id,  inquit,  quod  neque 
habet  principium,  ncc  finein. 
Cum  autem  rogaffct  alius,  an 
Deum  lateat  homo  aliquid 
agens :  Et  quomodo,  inquit, 
qui  ne  cogitans  quidem  ? 

II  Miritice  Thales.  Nam 
interrogatus  an  fafta  hominum 
deos  tallerent;  nec  cogitata, 
inquit.  Ut  non  folum  manus, 
fi'd  etiam  mentes  puros  habere 


vellemus;  cum  fecretis  cogita-^" 
tionibus  nollris  ccelefte  numen 
adcfl'e  crederemus.    Val.  Max. 
1.  7.  c.  2. 

*  Thales,  qui  ftpientiffimus 
inter  feptem  fuit,  dicebat,  Ho- 
mines cxiilimare  oportcre  deos 
omnia  ccrnere,  dcorum  omnia 
cfic  plena :  fore  enim  omnes 


cafliorcs. 


Cic.  dc  lez-  n,  z. 


the 
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the  dreadful  earthquake,  which  deftroyed  their  ci- 
ty.   He  was  fucceeded  by  A  n  a  x  i  m  e  n  e.s. 

A  N  A  X  A  G  O  R  A  S. 

An  AX  AGO  R  AS,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
philofophers  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  ClazomenJE 
A.  M.     in  Ionia,  about  the  LXXth  olympiad,  and  was 
^45_6.  ^       difciple  of  Anaximenes.    The  nobility  of  his 
^^^^  ■''   '  extraftion,  his  riches,  and  the  generofity  which  in-' 
duced  him  to  abandon  his  patrimony,  rendered 
him  very  confiderable.    *  Believing  the  cares  of 
a  fimily  and  an  eftate  obftacles  to  his  tafte  for  con- 
templation, he  renounced  them  abfolutely,  in  or- 
der to  devote  his  whole  time  and  application  to  the 
ftudy  of  wifdom,  and  the  enquiry  after  truth, 
v/hich  were  his  only  pleafures,    f  When  he  tc- 
turned  into  his  own  country  after  a  long  voyage, 
and  faw  all  his  lands  lie  abandoned  and^uncultiva- 
Plat.  in    ted,  far  from  regretting  the  lofs,  he  cried  out,  I 
I-Iipp.maj.  ffoould  have  been  undone,  if  all  this  had  not  been  rui- 
P'  ^^3'    ned.    Socrates,  in  his  ironical  way,  affirmed  that 
the  fophifts  of  his  time  had  more  wifdom  than 
Anaxagoras   as,'  inftead  of  renouncing  their  eflates 
like  him,  they  laboured  ftrenuoufly  to  enrich  them- 
felves,  convinced  as  they  were  of  the  ftupidity  of 
old  times,  and  that  the  wise  man  ought  to  be 
WISE  FOR  HIMSELF,  that  is  to  fay,  that  they  ought 
to  employ  their  whole  pains  and  induftry  in  amaf- 
fing  as  much  money  as  poffible. 

Anaxagoras,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  wholly 
to  ftudy,  renounced  the  cares  and  honours  of  go- 


*  Quid  aut  Homero  ad  de- 
leftationem  animi  ac  voJiipta- 
tem,  aut  cuiquam  doflo  dcfu- 
ilFe  unquam  arbitramur  ?  An, 
ni  ita  fe  res  habcrct,  Anaxago- 
ras, aut  hie  ipfe  Democritas, 
agros  &  patrimonia  fua  rcli- 
quifient,  huic  difcendi  qu?ercn- 
dique  divina'  deledatioai  toto 


fe  animo  dediflent  ?  Cic.  Tufc. 
S^u^z^Ji.  /.  5.K.  I14&115. 

'i'  Cum  e  diutina  peregrina- 
tione  patriam  repetiflet,  pol- 
feffionefque  defertas  vidiffet : 
NoN    EssEM,    inquit,  ego 

SALVU3,    NISI    IST^E  PERIIS- 

SENT.  Fal.  Max.  I.  8.  c.  7. 

vernnient. 
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vernment.   No  man  however  was  more  capable  of 
fucceeding  in  public  affairs.    We  may  judge  of  his 
abilities  in  that  way  from  the  wonderful  progrefs 
made  by  his  pupil  Pericles  in  policy.    It  was  to  piut.  in 
him  he  was  indebted  for  thofe  grave  and  majefticPeric. 
manners,  that  rendered  him  fo  capable  of  govern-^  P-  *S4" 
ing  the  commonwealth.    It  was  he  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  fublime  and  triumphant  elo- 
quence, which  acquired  him  fo  much  power  ;  and 
who  taught  him  to  fear  the  gods  without  fuperfti- 
tion.    In  a  word,  he  was  his  counlel,  and  afiifted 
him  with  his  advice  in  the  moft  important  affairs, 
as  Pericles  himfelf  declared.    I  have  elfewhere  ibid, 
mentioned  the  little  care  the  latter  took  of  hisp-  i6i- 
mafler,  and  that  Anaxagoras  wanting  the  necefTa- 
ries  of  lifcj  refolved  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  die  of* 
hunger.  Pericles  upon  this  news  flew  to  his  houfe, 
and  earneflly  entreated  him  to  renounce  fo  melan- 
choly a  refolution  j  IVhen  one  would  ufe  a  lamp^  re- 
plied the  philofopher,  one  takes  care  to  fupply  U 
with  oily  that  it  may  Jiot.go  out. 

Wholly  engroffed  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fecrets  of 
nature,  v/hich  was  his  paifion,  he  had  equally  aban- 
doned riches  and  public  affairs.  Upon  being  alk-Diog. 
ed  one  day,  whether  he  had  no  manner  of  regard  Laeu. 
for  the  good  of  his  country  ;  'l^es^  yes^  faid  he,  lift- 
ing up  his  hand  towards  heaven,  I  have  an  extreme 
regard  for  the  good  of  my  country.  He  was  afked 
another  time  to  what  end  he  was  born  to  which 
he  anfwered,  To  contemplate  the  fun^  moon^  and 
Jkies.  Is  that  then  the  end  to  which  man  is  de- 
ftined  ? 

He  came  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  about  j^-^^ 
the  firft  year  of  the  LXXVth  olympiad,  veryLae?t* 
near   the  time    of   Xerxes^s  expedir.on  againfbA.  M. 
Greece.    Some  authors  fay,  that  he  brought  ihi-  , 
ther  the  fchool  of  philofophy,  which  had  flouriihed  ^gQ, 
in  Ionia  from  its  founder  Thales.    He  continued 
and  taught  at  Athens  during  thirty  years. 

Vol,  XU.  Y  Th0 
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The  circumftances  and  event  of  the  profecution 
fomented  againft  him  at  Athens  for  impiety  are 
differently  related.  The  opinion  of  thofe,  who 
believe  that  Pericles  could  find  no  furer  method  for 
preferving  that  philofopher,  than  to  make  him  quit 
Athens,  feems  the  moft  probable.  The  reafon, 
or  rather  the  pretext,  for  fo  heavy  an  accufation 
was,  that,  in  teaching  upon  the  nature  of  the  fun, 
he  defined  it  a  mafs  of  burning  matter  ;  as  if  he 
had  thereby  degraded  the  fan,  and  excluded  it 
from  the  number  of  the  gods.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
comprehend,  how  in  fo  learned  a  city  as  Athens,  a 
philofopher  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  explain  the 
properties  of  the  ftars  by  phyfical  reafons,  without 
hazarding  his  life.  But  the  whole  affair  was  an  in- 
trigue and  a  cabal  of  the  enemies  of  Pericles,  who 
were  for  deftroying  him,  and  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der himfelf  fufpefted  of  impiety,  from  his  great 
intimacy  with' this  philofopher. 

Anaxagoras  was  found  guilty  through  contu- 
macy, and  condemned  to  die.  When  he  received 
this  news,  he  faid,  without  (hewing  any  emotion: 
Nature  has  long  ago  pajfed  fentence  of  death  upon  my 
judges,  as  well  as  me.  He  remained  at  Lampflicus 
during  the  reft  of  his  life.  In  his  laft  ficknefs, 
upon  his  friends  alking  him,  whether  he  would 
have  his  body  carried  to  Clazomense  after  his  death : 
*  No,  faid  he,  that^s  unneceffary.  The  way  to  the 
infernal  \  regions  is  as  long  from  one  place  as  another. 
When  the  principal  perfons  of  the  city  came  to 
receive  his  laft  orders,  and  to  know  what  he  defi- 
red  of  them  after  his  death  he  replied,  nothing, 
except  that  the  youth  might  have  leave  to  play 
every  year  upon  the  day  of  his  death.  This  was 
done  accordingly,  and  continued  a  cuftom  to  the 

*  Nihil  necelTe  eft,  inquit :  t  Infernal  regions,  or  hell. 

undique  enim  ad  inferos  tan-  ^he  antients  mderjlood  by  this 

lundem  viae  eft.    Cic.X.Tufc.  nvord  the  place  to  nxihich  the  fouls 

n,  104.  all          ^P^^'  ^e^tfy- 

time 
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time  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  He  is  faid  to  have 
lived  fixty-two  years.  Great  honours  were  paid, 
and  even  an  altar  ereded,  to  him. 

ARCHELAUS. 

Archelaus,  of  Athens  according  to  fome,  and 
of  Miletus  according  to  others,  was  the  difciple 
and  fueceflbrof  Anaxagoras,  in  whofe  doftrinehe 
made  little  alteration.  Some  fay  that  it  was  he  who 
tranfported  philofophy  from  Ionia  to  Athens.  He 
confined  himfelf  principally  to  the  phyfics,  as  his 
predeceflbrs  had  done  :  but  he  introduced  the  ethics 
a  little  more  than  them.  He  formed  a  difciple, 
who  placed  them  highly  in  honour,  and  made  them 
his  capital  ftudy. 

SOCRATES. 

This  difciple  of  Archelaus  was  the  famous  Socra- 
tes, who  had  been  alfo  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras. 
He  was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  LXXVIIthA.  M. 
Olympiad,  and  died  the  firft  of  the  XCVth,  after  3^534-^ 
having  lived  feventy  years.  5604." 

Cicero  has  obferved  in  more  than  one  place,  Academ. 
that  Socrates,  confidering  that  all  the  vain  fpecu-  Q^^^- 
lations  upon  the  things  of  nature  tended  to  nothing  ' 
ufeful,  and  did  not  contribute  to  render  man  more 
virtuous,  devoted  himfelf  folely  to  the  fludy  of 
morality.    *  He  was  the  firft,  fays  he,  who  brought 
philofophy  down  from  heaven,  where  fhe  had  been 
employed  till  then  in  contemplating  the  courfe  of 
the  ftars  j  who  eflabli/hed  her  in  cities,  introduced  her 
into  private  hmfes,  and  obliged  her  to  direct  her  en- 
quiries to  what  concerned  the  manners,  duties,  virtues 
and  vices  of  life.    Socrates  is  therefore  confidered 

*  Socrates  primus  philofo-  git  de  vita  &  movibus,  rebuf- 
phiam  devocavit  e  gceIo,  &  in  que  bonis  &  malis  qiiserere. 
urbibus  collocavit,  &  in  do-  Cic.  TuJ'c^afl.  1.  5.  n.  10. 
mos  ctiam  introduxit,  &  coe- 
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with  reafon  as  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  a- 
mongft  the  Greeks. 

This  was  not  becaufe  he  had  notperfedly  ftudied 
the  other  branches  of  philofophy  :  he  poiTelTed 
them  all  in  a  fupreme  degree,  having  induftrioufly 
formed  himfelf  in  them.  But  as  he  judged  them 
of  little  ufe  in  the  condud  of  life,  he  made  little 
Epift.  ad  ufe  of  them:  and,  if  we  may  believe  Xenophon, 
^Efchm.  j^g  never  heard  in  his  difputes  to  mention  either 
aftronomy,  geometry,  or  the  other  fublime  fci- 
ences,  that  till  him  had  folely  employed  the  phi- 
lofophers ;  in  which  Xenophon  feems  defignedly 
to  contradid  and  refute  Plato,  who  often  puts  fub- 
jefts  of  that  kind  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  here  either  of  the  circum- 
fiances  of  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates,  or  of  his 
Ant.Wji.  opinions  :  I  have  done  that  elfewhere  with  fuffici- 
Vol.  IV.  ent  extent.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  fpeak  of  his 
difciples,  who  though  all  of  them  made  it  their 
honour  to  acknowledge  Socrates  their  chief,  were 
divided  in  their  opinions. 

XENOPHON. 

Xenophon  was  certainly  one  of  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  difciples  of  Socrates,  but  did  not  form  a 
fe6t  i  for  which  reafon  I  feparate  him  from  the  reft. 
Ant.  Eiji.  He  was  as  great  a  warrior  as  philofopher.    I  have 
Vo].  IV.  related  at  large  the  fhare  he  had  in  the  famous  re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thoufand. 

His  adherence  to  the  party  of  young  Cyrus, 
who  had  declared  himfelf  openly  againft  the  Athe- 
nians, drew  upon  him  their  hatred,  and  occafioned 
Biog.  La-  his  banifliment.  After  his  return  from  the  expedi- 
^'■f-  tion  againft  Artaxerxes,  he  attached  himfelf  to 
Agefilaus  king  of  Sparta,  who  then  commanded 
in  Afia.  As  Agefilaus  knew  perfedtly  well  how  to 
diftinguifh  merit,  he  had  always  a  moft  peculiar 
regard  for  Xenophon,  and  upon  being  recalled  by 
the  Ephori  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  carried 

the 
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the  Athenian  general  thither  along  with  him.  Xe- 
nophon  after  various  events  retired  to  Corinth  with 
his  two  fons,  where  he  paffed  the  reft  of  his.  days. 
In  the  war  between  the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians, when  the  people  of  Athens  refolved  to  aid 
the  latter,  he  fent  his  two  fons  to  that  city.  Gryl- 
ius  fignalized  himfelf  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the 
battle  of  Mantinsa,  and  fome  pretend  that  it  was 
he  who  wounded  Epaminondas  in  the  aClion.  He 
did  not  furvive  fo  glorious  an  exploit  long,  but  was 
killed  himfelf.  The  news  of  his  death  was  brought 
to  his  father,  whilft  he  was  offering  a  facrifice. 
Upon  hearing  it  he  took  the  wreath  from  his  head  i 
but  upon  being  informed  by  the  courier,  that  his 
fon  fell  fighting  glorioufly,  he  immediately  put  it 
on  again,  and  continued  the  facrifice  without  fhed- 
ding  a  fingle  tear,  faying  coldly  /  knew  the  fon 
to  whom  I  gave  life  was  mt  immortal.  Might  not 
this  be  called  a  conftancy,  or  rather  hardnels  of 
heart,  truly  Spartan  ? 

Xenophon  died  the  firfl:  year  of  the  CVth  A.  M. 
Olympiad,  aged  fourfcore  and  ten.  ^^ni^]  C 

I  fhall  fpeak  elfe where  of  his  works.    He  was  ^ 
the  firft  that  reduced  to  writing,  and  publiihed 
the  difcourfcs  of  Socrates,  but  exadlly  as  they  came 
from  his  mouth  and  without  any  additions  of  his 
own,  as  Plato  made  to  them. 

It  is  pretended  that  there  v;as  a  fecret  jealoufy  Aul.  Gelh 
between  thofe  two  philofophers,  little  worthy  of^-  H-^-S- 
the  name  they  bore,  and  the  profeflion  of  wifdom 
upon  which  they  both  piqued  themfelves :  and  fome 
proofs  are  given  of  this  jealoufy.  Plato  never 
mentions  Xenophon  *  in  any  of  his  books,  which 
are  very  numerous,  nor  Xenophon  him,  though 
they  both  frequently  fpeak  of  the  difciples  of  So- 
crates.   Befides  which,  all  the  world  knows  that 

*  V ojjius  has  obferved  that     but  only  in  mentioning  his  name, 
7^enophe»  has /poke  once  of  Plato,    Memorab.  1.  3.  p.  772. 

y  3  thQ 
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the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon  is  a  book,  in  which 
relating  the  hiftory  of  Cyrus,  whofe  education  he 
extols,  he  lays  down  the  model  of  an  accomplifhed 
prince,  and  the  idea  of  a  perfeft  government.  We 
are  told,  that  he  compofed  this  piece  with  no 
other  defign  but  to  contradift  Plato's  Common* 
wealth,  which  had  lately  appeared  ;  and  that  Plato 
was  fo  angry  upon  that  account,  that  to  difcrcdit 
Deleg.  this  work,  hefpokeof  Cyrus,  in  a  book  which  he 
1.3. p.697.  afterwards  wrote,  as  of  a  prince  indeed  of  great 
courage  and  love  of  his  country,  but  one  f  whofe 
education  had  been  very  bad.  Aulus  Gellius,  who 
relates  what  I  have  now  faid,  cannot  imagine  that 
two  fuch  great  philofophers  as  thofe  in  queftion, 
could  be  capable  of  fo  mean  a  jealoufy  j  (it  is 
however  but  too  common  amongft  men  of  letters) 
and  he  chufes  rather  to  afcribe  it  to  their  admirers 
and  partifans.  And  indeed  it  often  happens  that 
difciples,  through  a  too  partial  zeal,  are  more  de- 
licate in  refped  to  the  reputation  of  their  mailers, 
and  urge  what  concerns  them  with  greater  warmth, 
than  themfelves. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R  II. 

Divifwn  of  the  Ionic  philofophy  into  different  feEts. 

BEFORE  Socrates  there  had  been  no  dif- 
ferent fecfts  amongft  the  philofophers,  though 
their  opinions  were  not  always  the  fame  :  but  from 
his  time  many  rofe  up,  of  which  fome  fubfifted 
longer  in  vogue,  and  others  were  of  fhorter  dura- 
tion. I  fhall  begin  with  the  latter,  which  are  the 
Cyrenaic,  Megarean,  Elian  and  Eretrian  fefts. 
They  take  their  names  from  the  places  where  they 
were  inftitutcd. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  Cyrenaic  feSt. 

ARISTIPPUS. 

ARISTIPPUS  was  the  chief  of  the  Cyre- Lacrt. 
naic  fed.  He  was  originally  of  Cyrene  in 
Libya.  The  great  reputation  of  Socrates  induced 
him  to  quit  his  country,  in  order  to  fettle  at  Athens 
and  to  have  the  pleafare  of  hearing  him.  He  was 
one  of  that  philofopher's  principal  difciples  :  but 
he  led  a  life  very  repugnant  to  the  precepts  taught 
in  that  excellent  fchool,  and  when  he  returned  into 
his  ov/n  country,  opened  a  very  different  courfe 
for  his  difciples.  The  great  principle  of  his  do- 
ctrine was,  that  the  fupreme  good  of  man  during 
this  life  is  pleafure.  His  manners  did  not  belie  his 
opinions,  and  he  employed  a  ready  and  agreeable 
turn  of  wit  in  eluding,  by  pleafantries,  the  juft  re- 
proaches made  him  on  account  of  his  exceffes.  He 
perpetually  abandoned  himfelf  to  feafting  and  wo- 
men. *  When  he  was  raillied  upon  his  commerce 
with  the  courtezan  Lais :  True,  faid  he,  I  poffefs 
hais^  hut  not  Lais  me.  Upon  being  reproached  for 
living  with  too  much  fplendor,  he  replied  :  If 
good  living  were  a  cri?ne,  there  would  not  be  fo  ?nuch 
feafting  on  thefeftivah  of  the  gods » 

The  reputation  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  whofe 
court  was  the  centre  of  pleafures,  whofe  purfe  was 
faid  to  be  always  open  to  the  learned,  and  whofe 
table  was  always  ferved  with  the  utmoft  magnifi- 
cence, drew  him  to  Syracufe.  As  his  wit  was 
fupple,  ready,  and  infmuating,  and  he  omitted 
no  occafion  of  foothing  the  prince,  and  bore  his 
raillery  and  intervals  of  bad  humour  with  a  patience 

*  Ne  Ariftippus  quidcm  ille     Uabeo,  inquit,  Laida,  non  ha* 
Socraticus  erabuit,  cum  eflct     beoraLaide.    Cic.  Ep.  26. 
objeiJtum  habere  eum  Laida  :    ad  Fam. 

y  4  next 
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next  to  flavifh,  he  had  abundance  of  credit  in  that 
court.  Dionyfius  alking  him  one  day,  why  phi- 
lofophers  were  always  feen  in  the  houfes  of  the 
great,  and  the  great  never  in  thofe  of  philofo- 
phers  ?  //  is,  repHed  Ariftippus,  becmfe  philofophers 
know  what  they  want,  and  the  great  don't. 

If  Ariftippus  could  content  himfelf  with  herbs,  faid 
Diogenes  the  Cynic  to  him,  he  would  not  he  fo  haje 
as  to  court  princes.  If  my  critic,  replied  Ariftip- 
pus, knew  how  to  make  his  court  to  princes,  he  would 
not  content  himfelf  with  herbs. 

Sipranderet  olus  patient er,  Regibus  uti 
Nollet  Jrijlippus.  Sifciret  Regibus  uti 
Fajiidiret  olus  qui  me  not  at.    Hor.  Ep.  1 7. 1.  1 . 

The  one's  view  was  good  living,  the  other's  to  be 
admired  by  the  people, 

Scurror  ego  ipfe  mihi,  populo  tu. 

And  which  is  beft?  Horace,  without  hefitating, 
gives  Ariftippus  the  preference,  whom  he  praifes 
in  more  than  one  place.  He  refembled  him  too 
much  himfelf^  not  to  do  fo.  However  he  dares 
not  abandon  himfelf  to  the  principles  of  Ariftip- 
pus ;  and  falls  infcnfibly  into  them  by  propenfity 
of  nature. 

Nunc  in  Ariftippi  furtim  prcBcepta  relahor. 

Id.  Ep.  I.  1.  I. 

So  mean  is  the  love  of  plea fu re,  that  let  thofe  who 
give  themfelves  up  to  it  diffemble  ever  fo  well, 
they  cannot  entirely  conceal  their  lhame ! 

Ariftippus  was  the  firft  difciple  of  Socrates  that 
took  a  certain  prsemium  from  thofe  he  taught,  which 
gave  his  mafter  great  offence.    Having  demanded 
Jhout  2:  ^^^y  drachmas  of  a  man  for  teaching  his  fon  : 
Jfpillitfs.   *'  f^ow  fifty  drachmas,  cried  the  father  !  Why 
that's  enough  to  buy  a  (lave.    Indeed  ?  replied 

Ariftippus  J 
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"  Ariftippus,  buy  him  then,  and  you'll  have 
two." 

Ariftippus  died  on  his  return  from  Syracufe  to 
Cyrene.  He  had  a  daughter,  named  Areta,  whom 
he  took  great  care  to  educate  in  his  own  principles, 
in  which  flie  became  a  great  proficient.  She  in- 
ftrufted  her  fon  Ariftippus,  furnamed  i^i^r^o^:^»x.7(^, 
in  them  herfelf. 

THEODORUS. 

Theodorus,  the  difciple  of  Ariftippus,  be-Laert. 
fide  the  other  principles  of  the  Cyrenaics,  pub- 
lickly  taught  that  there  were  no  gods.  The  peo- 
ple of  Cyrene  baniftied  him.  He  took  refuge  at 
Athens,  where  he  would  have  been  tried  and  con- 
demned in  the  Areopagus,  if  Demetrius  Phalere- 
us  had  not  found  means  to  fave  him.  Ptolomy  the 
fon  of  Lagus  received  him  into  his  fervice,  and 
fent  him  once  as  his  ambaflador  to  Lyfimachus. 
The  philofopher  fpoke  to  that  prince  with  fo  much 
impudence,  that  one  of  his  minifters,  who  was 
prefent,  told  him  ;  /  fancy,  Theodorus,  you  ima- 
gine there  are  no  kings,  as  well  as  no  gods. 

It  is  believed  that  this  philofopher  was  at  laft 
condemned  to  die,  and  obliged  to  take  poifon. 

We  fee  here  that  the  impious  dodrine  of  atheifm, 
contrary  to  the  general  and  immemorial  belief  of 
mankind,  fcandalized  and  offended  all  nations  fo 
much,  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  death.  It  owes 
its  birth  to  teachers  abandoned  to  the  debaucheries 
of  women  and  the  table,  and  who  propofe  to 
themfelves  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfesas  the  great  ends 
of  being. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  Megarean  fe^. 

IT  was  inftituted  by  Euclid,  who  was  of 
Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia,  near  the  Ifthmus  of 

Corinth. 
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Corinth.  He  adually  ftudied  under  Socrates  at 
Athens,  at  the  time  of  the  famous  decree^  that 
partly  occafioned  the  Peloponnefian  war,  by  which 
the  citizens  of  Megara  were  prohibited  to  fet  foot 
in  Athens  upon  pain  of  death.  So  great  a  dan- 
ger could  not  abate  his  zeal  for  the  ftudy  of  wif- 
dom.  In  the  difguifeof  a  woman  he  entered  the 
city  in  the  evening,  paffed  the  night  with  Socrates, 
and  went  back  before  light,  going  regularly  every 

Amplius  day  almoft  ten  leagues  forwards  and  backwards. 

mfjlh!     ^^^^^  examples  of  fo  warm  and  conftant 

an  ardour  for  knowledge. 

He  departed  very  little  from  his  matter's  opini- 
ons. After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  other 
philofophers,  who  apprehended  the  effeds  of  it, 
retired  to  him  at  Megara,  who  gave  them  a  very 
good  reception.  His  brother  one  day  in  great 
rage  upon  fome  particular  fubjeft  of  difcontent, 
flying  to  him  :  May  I perifh  if  I  am  not  revenged 
on  you.  And  may  I  penft)^  replied  Euclid,  if  my 
kindnefs  does  not  at  length  correct  this  violence  of  your 
tejnper^  and  jnake  you  as  much  my  friend  as  ever. 

The  Euclid  of  whom  we  fpeak,  is  not  Euclid 
the  mathematician,  who  was  alfo  of  Megara,  but 
flourifhed  above  ninety  years  after  under  the  firft  of 
the  Ptolomys. 

His  fucceflbr  was  Eubul ides,  who  had  been 
his  difciple.  Diodorus  fucceeded  the  latter.  We 
find  in  the  fequel,  that  thefe  three  philofophers 
contributed  very  much  to  the  introduftion  into  lo- 
gical difputations  of  a  bad  tafte  for  fubtile  rea- 
fonings,  founded  folely  upon  fophifms. 

I  lhall  almoft  pafs  over  in  filence  what  regards 
the  Elian  and  Eretrian  feds,  which  include  few 
things  of  any  importance. 


ART  I- 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  Elian  and  Eretrian  fe^s. 

I Confound   thefe  two  feds  together,   and  re- 
duce what  I  have  to  fay  of  them  to  a  few  words, 
as  they  contain  nothing  important. 

The  Elian  fe<5t  was  founded  by  Phsedon,  one  of 
the  favourite  difciples  of  Socrates.  He  was  of  Elis 
in  Peloponnefus. 

The  Eretrian  was  fo  called  from  Eretria  a  city  of 
Eubcea,  the  country  of  Menedemus  its  founder. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  three  feHs  of  Academics. 

OF  all  the  fefts  the  fchool  of  Socrates  brought 
forth,  the  moft  famous  was  the  Academic, 
fo  called  from  the  place  where  they  aflembled, 
which  was  the  houfe  of  an  antient  hero  of  Athens, 
named  Academus,  fituated  in  the  fuburbs  of  that 
city,  where  Plato  taught.  We  have  feen  in  the 
hiftory  of  Cimon  the  Athenian  general,  who  fought 
to  diftinguifh  himfelf  no  lefs  by  his  love  for  learn- 
ing and  learned  men  than  his  military  exploits, 
that  he  adorned  the  academy  with  fountains  and 
walks  of  trees  for  the  convenience  of  the  philofo- 
phers  who  aflembled  there.  From  that  time  all 
places,  where  men  of  letters  affemble,  have  been 
called  Academies. 

Three  Academies.,  or  fe^^s  of  Academics,  are 
reckoned.  Plato  was  the  founder  of  the  antient., 
or  firft.  Arcefilaus,  one  of  his  fucceflbrs,  made 
fome  alterations  in  his  philofophy,  and  by  that  re- 
formation founded  what  is  called  the  middle.,  or  fe- 
cond  academy.  The  new^  or  third  academy,  is  at- 
tributed to  Carneades.  We  fhall  foon  fee  wherein 
their  difference  confifted. 
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SECT.  I. 

Of  the  antient  Academy. 

''jP  HOSE  who  made  it  flourifh  in  fucceflion 
to  one  another  were  PJato,  Speufippus,  Xe- 
nocrates,  Polemon,  and  Grantor. 

PLATO. 

A.  M.        P  L  A  T  o   was  born  in  the  firft  year  of  the 
3576.'     LXXXVIIIth  Olympiad.    He  was  at  firft  called 
Ant.  J.  C.  Ariftocles  from  the  name  of  his  grandfather  ;  but 
428-       his  mafter  of  the  Paleftra  called  him  Plato  from 
his  large  and  broad  Ihoulders,  which  name  he  re- 
tained.   Whilft  he  was  an  infant  in  arms,  fleeping 
one  day  under  a  myrtle,  a  fwarm  of  bees  fetded 
upon  his  lips,  which  was  taken  for  an  omen,  that 
the  child  would  prove  very  eloquent,  and  diftin- 
guifh  himfelf  highly  by  the  fweetnefs  of  his  ftyle. 
This  came  to  pafs,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
augury  ;  from  whence  the  furname  of  Apis  Attica, 
Athenian  bee,  was  given  him. 

He  ftudied  grammar,  mufic,  and  painting,  un- 
der the  moft  able  mafters.  He  applied  himfelf 
alfo  to  poefy,  and  even  compofed  tragedies,  which 
he  burnt  at  the  age  of  twenty  after  having  heard 
Socrates.  He  attached  himfelf  folely  to  that  phi- 
lofopher ;  and  as  he  was  exceedingly  inclined  to 
virtue  by  nature,  made  fuch  improvements  from 
the  leflbns  of  his  mafter,  that  at  twenty-five  he 
gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  wifdom. 
A  M.  ^^^^  of  Athens  was  at  that  time  very  deplo- 

3600.  ^^ble.  Lyfander  the  Lacedemonian  general  had 
Ant.  J.  C.  eftablifhed  the  thirty  tyrants  there.  Plato*s  merit, 
404-  which  was  already  well  known,  induced  them  to 
ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  engage  him  in  their 
party,  and  to  oblige  him  to  lhare  in  the  affairs  of 
the  government.  To  this  he  confented  at  firft, 
with  the  hope  either  of  oppofing,  or  at  leaft  of 

2  fofteningi 
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ibftening,  the  tyranny  :  but  he  prefently  perceived, 
that  the  evil  had  no  remedy,  and  that  to  lhare  in 
the  public  affairs,  it  was  neceffary  either  to  render 
himfclf  an  accomplice  of  their  crimes,  or  the  vidim 
of  their  appetites.  He  therefore  waited  a  more 
favourable  occafion. 

That  time  feemed  foon  after  to  be  arrived.  The  ^ 
tyrants  were  expelled,  and  the  form  of  the  govern-  3602. 
ment  entirely  changed.  But  the  affairs  of  the  pub-  Ant.  J.  C. 
lie  were  in  no  better  a  condition,  and  the  ftate  re- 
ceived  new  wounds  every  day.  Socrates  himfelf 
was  facrificed  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Plato 
retired  to  the  houfe  of  Euclid  at  Megara,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Cyrene,  to  cultivate  the  mathe- 
matics under  Theodorus,  the  greateft  mathemati- 
cian of  his  time.  He  afterwards  vifited  Egypt, 
and  converfed  a  great  while  with  the  Egyptian 
priefts,  who  taught  him  great  part  of  their  tradi- 
tions. It  is  even  believed,  that  they  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  books  of  Mofes,  and  the  pro- 
phets. Not  content  with  all  thefe  acquifitions,  he 
went  to  that  part  of  Italy  called  Graecia  Magna,  to 
hear  the  three  moft  famous  Pythagoreans  of  thofe 
times,  Philolaus,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  and  Eu- 
rytus.  From  thence  he  went  into  Sicily,  to  fee 
the  wonders  of  that  ifland,  and  efpecially  the  vol- 
cano of  mount  ^tna.  This  voyage,  which  was  a 
mere  effed;  of  his  curiofity,  laid  the  firft  founda- 
tions of  the  Hberty  of  Syracufe,  as  I  have  explain- 
ed at  large  in  the  hiftory  of  Dionyfius,  the  father 
and  fon,  and  in  that  of  Dion.  He  intended  to  have 
gone  to  Perfia,  in  order  to  have  confulted  the  Ma- 
gi :  but  was  prevented  by  the  wars,  which  at  that 
time  troubled  Afia. 

At  his  return  to  his  country  after  all  his  travels, 
in  which  he  had  acquired  an  infinitude  of  curious 
knowledge,  he  fettled  his  abode  in  the  quarter  of 
the  fuburb  of  Athens,  calked  the  Academy,  (  of 

which 
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which  we  have  fpoke  above )  where  he  gave  his 
leffons,  and  formed  fo  many  illuftrious  difciples. 

Plato  compofed  a  fyftem  of  dodlrine  from  the 
opinions  of  three  philofophers.  He  followed  He- 
raclitus  in  natural  and  fenfible  things  :  that  is  to 
fay,  he  believed  with  Heraclitus,  that  there  was 
but  one  world  that  all  things  were  produced  by 
their  contraries  ;  that  motion,  which  he  calls  war, 
occafions  the  production  of  beings,  and  reft  their 
di  Ablution. 

He  followed  Pythagoras  in  intelledtual  truths,  or 
what  we  call  the  metaphyfics  :  that  is  to  fay,  he 
taught  as  that  philofopher  did,  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  the  author  of  all  things  ;  that  the  foul  is  im- 
mortal ;  that  men  have  only  to  take  pains  to  purge 
themfelves  of  their  paffions  and  vices,  in  order  to 
be  united  to  God  ;  that  after  this  life  there  is  a  re- 
ward for  the  good,  and  a  punifhment  for  the 
wicked  ;  that  between  God  and  man  there  are  va- 
rious orders  of  fpirits,  which  are  the  minifters  of 
the  fupreme  Being.  He  had  alfo  taken  the  Me- 
tempfychofis  from  Pythagoras,  but  given  it  a  con- 
ftrudf  ion  of  his  own. 

And  finally  he  imitated  Socrates  in  refpeit  to  mo- 
rality and  politics  that  is  to  fay,  he  reduced  every 
thing  to  the  manners,  and  laboured  only  to  incline 
all  men  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  the  ftate  of  life, 
in  which  the  Divine  Providence  has  placed  them. 

He  alfo  very  much  improved  logic,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  the  art  of  reafoning  with  order 
and  exa(5lnefs. 

■  All  the  works  of  Plato,  except  his  letters,  of 
which  only  twelve  are  come  down  to  us,  are  in  the 
form  of  dialogues.  He  purpofely  chofe  that  man- 
ner of  writing,  as  more  agreeable,  fimiliar,  com- 
prehenfive,  and  better  adapted  to  inftruft  and  per- 
fuade,  than  any  other.  By  the  help  of  it  he  fuc- 
ceeded  wonderfully  in  placing  truths  in  their  full 
light.    He  gives  to  each  of  his  fpeakers  his  proper 
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charader    and  by  an  admirable  *  chain  of  reafons, 
which  neceflarily  induce  each  other,  he  leads  them 
on  to  admit,  or  rather  to  fay  themfelves,  all  he , 
would  prove  to  them. 

As  to  the  ftyle,  it  is  impoflible  to  imagine  any 
thing  greater,  more  noble,  or  more  majeftic  that, 
fays  i"  Quintilian,  he  feems  not  to  fpeak  the  lan- 
guage of  men,  but  of  the  gods.  The  flow  and 
numbers  of  his  elocution  form  an  harmony  fcarce 
inferior  to  that  of  Homer's  poetry  ;  and  the  At- 
ticifm,  which,  amongft  the  Greeks,  was  in  point 
of  ftyle  whatever  was  fineft,  moft  delicate,  and 
moft  perfed  in  every  kind,  prevails  in  it  univer- 
fally,  and  fhews  itfelf  every  where  in  a  manner 
entirely  peculiar. 

.  But  neither  the  beauty  of  ftyle,  the  elegance  and 
happinefs  of  expreflions,  nor  the  harmony  of 
numbers,  conftitute  the  value  of  Plato's  writings. 
What  is  moft  to  be  admired  in  them,  is  the  folidi- 
ty  and  greatnefs  of  the  fentiments,  maxims,  and 
principles  diffufed  throughout  them,  whether  for 
the  condud  of  life,  policy,  government,  or  reli- 
gion. I  ftiall  cite  fome  paflages  from  them  in  the 
fequel. 

Plato  died  in  the  nrft  year  of  the  CVIIIth  O-  A.  M. 
lympiad,  which  was  the  thirteenth  of  the  reign  of  3656- 
Philip  of  Macedon,  aged  eighty-one,  and  upon^^g'-'" 
the  fame  day  he  was  born. 

He  had  many  difciples,  of  whom  the  moft  di- 
ftinguiftied  were  Speufippus  his  nephew  by  the  mo- 
ther's fide,  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  ce- 
lebrated Ariftotle.  Theophraftus  is  alfo  fiid  to 
have  been  of  the  number  of  his  hearers,  and  De- 


*■  In  dialogis  Socraticorum, 
maximeque  Platonis,  adeo  fci- 
tre  funt  interrogatione?,  ut,  cum 
plerifque  bene  refpondeatur , 
res  tandem  ad  id  quod  volunt 
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ingenlo,  fed  quodam  Dclphico 
videatur  oraculo  ijiltindtus. 
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mofthenes  to  have  always  confidered  him  as  his 
mafter  ;  of  which  his  fbyle  is  a  good  proof.  Dion^ 
the  brother-in-law  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrantj  alfo  did 
him  great  honour  by  his  excellent  character,  his  in- 
violable attachment  to  his  perfon,  his  extraordinary 
tafte  for  philofophy,  the  rare  qualities  of  his  head 
and  heart,  and  his  great  and  heroic  adions  for  re^* 
eftablifliing  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
Cic.  Acad.  After  the  death  of  Plato,  his  difciples  divided 
QuseftJ.T.  themfelves  into  two  fefts.  The  firft  continued  to 
n.17—18.  teach  in  the  Academy,  the  name  of  which  they  re- 
tained. The  others  fettled  their  fchool  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, a  place  in  Athens  adorned  with  porticos 
and  gardens.  They  were  called  Peripatetics,  and 
had  Ariftotle  for  their  founder.  Thefe  two  feds 
differed  only  in  name,  and  agreed  as  to  opinions. 
They  had  both  renounced  the  cuftom  and  maxim 
of  Socrates,  which  was  to  affirm  nothing,  and  to 
explain  themlelves  in  difputes  only  dubioufly  and 
with  refervc.  I  fhall  fpeak  of  the  Peripatetics  in 
the  fequel,  when  I  have  briefly  related  the  hiftory 
of  the  philofophers  who  fixed  their  refidencc  in 
the  Academy. 

SPEUSIPPiJS. 

Laert,  I  have  already  faid  that  he  was  Plato's  nephew. 
His  condud  was  fo  very  irregular  in  his  youth, 
that  his  parents  turned  him  out  of  their  houfe. 
That  of  his  uncle  became  his  afylum.  Plato  behaved 
to  him  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  his  debauched 
life.  His  friends  were  fhocked  and  amazed  at  his 
placing  his  kindnefs  fo  ill,  and  at  fo  indolent  a  con- 
dud,  and  blamed  him  for  taking  no  pains  to  cor- 
red  his  nephew,  and  reform  his  diffolute  manners. 
He  replied  calmly,  that  he  laboured  more  effedu- 
ally  to  that  purpofe  than  they  imagined,  in  fhew- 
ing  him  by  his  own  manner  of  living  the  infinite 
difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  tjeiween 
decency  and  depravity.    And  indeed  that  method 

mcceeded 
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fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  infpired  Speufippus  witl> 
a  very  great  refpecfb  for  him,  and  a  violent  defire 
of  imitating  him,  and  of  devoting  hi mfelf  to  phi- 
lofophy,  in  the  ftudy  of  which  he  afterwards  made 
very  great  proficiency.  It  requires  no  common 
addrefs  to  manage  the  fpiritof  a  vicious  young  man, 
and  to  bring  him  over  to  a  fenfe'  of  his  duty. 
The  boiling  heat  of  youth  feldom  gives  way  to  vi- 
olence, which  often  ferves  only  to  inflame  and  pre- 
cipitate it  into  defpair. 

Plato  had  cultivated  a  particular  intimacy  be- 
tween Speufippus  and  Dion,  with  the  view  of  fof- 
tening  the  auikre  temper  of  the  latter,  by  the  gai- 
ety and  infmuating  manners  of  his  nephew. 

He  fucceeded  his  uncle  in  the  fchool  after  his 
deadi,  but  held  it  only  eight  years  after  which  his 
infirmities  obliged  him  to  refign  it  to  Xcnocrates. 
Speufippus  did  not  depart  from  Plato's  dodrine, 
but  was  not  ftudious  to  i-iiitate  him  in  his  pradice. 
He  was  choleric,  loved  pleafure,  and  feemed  felf- 
interefted  j  for  he  exaded  a  premium  from  his 
difciples,  contrary  to  the  cuftoni  and  principles  of 
Plato. 

XENOCRATES. 

Xenocr  ATES  was  of  Chalcedon,  and  became 
very  early  Plato's  difciple. 

He  ftudied  under  that  great  mailer  at  the  fam.e 
time  as  Ariflotle,  but  not  with  the  fame  talents. 
*  He  had  occafion  for  a  fpur,  and  the  other  for  a 
bridle  j  which  are  Plato's  own  words  of  them, 
who  added,  that  in  putting  them  together,  he 
coupled  an  horfe  with  an  afs.  Ke  is  praifed  for 
not  being  difcouraged  by  the  flownefs  of  his  parts, 
which  made  ftudy  much  more  laborious  to  him 
than  to  others.  Plutarch  ufes  the  example  of  him,  pi^,t 
and  that  of  Cleanthes,  to  encourage  fuch  as  per-  audit.p,47; 


*  Ifocrates  /aid  the  fame  thing  of  Taeopompus  and  Ephorus. 
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ceive  they  have  lefs  penetration  and  vivacity  than 
others,  and  exhorts  them  to  imitate  thofe  two  great 
philofophers,  and  Hke  them,  to  fet  themfelves  above 
the  ridicule  of  their  companions.  If  Xenocrates, 
from  the  heavinefs  of  his  genius,  was  inferior  to 
Ariftotle,  he  far  furpaffed  him  in  praftical  philo- 
fophy  and  purity  of  manners. 

He  was  natuntlly  melancholy,  and  had  fome- 
thing  ftiff  and  auftere  in  his  temper  ;  for  which 
reafon  Plato  often  advifed  him  to  facrifice  to  the 
Graces^  fignifying  clearly  enough  by  thofe  words, 
that  it  was  neceflary  for  him  to  loften  the  feverity 
of  his  temper.  He  fometimes  reproved  hirn  for 
that  fault  with  more  force,  and  lefs  referve,  appre- 
hending that  his  pupil's  want  of  politenefs  and 
good  nature  would  become  an  obftacle  to  all  the 
good  effects  of  his  inflrudion  and  example.  Xe- 
nocrates  was  not  infenfible  to  thofe  reproaches  : 
but  they  never  diminiOied  the  profound  refpedt  he 
alv/ays  had  tor  his  mailer.  And  when  endeavours 
were  ufed  to  make  him  angry  with  Plato,  and  he 
was  provoked  to  defend  himfelf  with  fome  vivaci- 
ty, he  flopped  the  mouths  of  his  indifcreet  friends 
with  laying,  He  nfes  we  fo  for  my  good.  He  took 
Plato's  place  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  CXth 
Olympiad. 

Diogenes  Laertius  fays,  that  he  loved  neither 
pleafure,  riches,  nor  praifc.  He  Ihewed  on  many 
occafions  a  generous  and  noble  difinterellednefs. 
The  court  of  Macedonia  had  the  reputation  of  re- 
taining a  great  number  of  penfioners  and  fpies  in 
all  the  neighbouring  republics,  and  to  corrupt  with 
bribes  all  perfons  fent  to  negotiate  with  them. 
Xenocrates  was  deputed  v/ith  fome  other  Atheni- 
ans to  Philip.  That  prince,  who  perfedly  under- 
ftood  the  arc  of  infmuating  into  people's  favour, 
applied  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner  to  Xenocra- 
tes, whofe  merit  and  reputation  he  was  apprized 
of.    When  he  found  him  inacceffiblc  to  prefents 
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and  intereft,  he  endeavoured  to  mortify  him  by 
an  afte^led  contempt,  and  ill  treatment,  not  ad- 
mitting him  to  his  conferences  with  the  other  em- 
baffadors  from  the  comm,onwealth  of  Athens, 
whom  he  had  corrupted  by  his  carciTes,  feafts,  and 
liberalities.  Our  philofopher,  firm  and  unalterable 
in  his  principles,  retained  all  his  ftiffnefs  and  inte- 
grity, and  though  wholly  excluded,  continued 
perfedly  eafy,  and  never  appeared  either  at  au- 
diences or  feafts  as  his  collegues  did.  At  their  re- 
turn to  Athens,  his  collegues  endeavoured  in  con- 
cert to  difcredit  him  with  the  people,  and  com- 
plained, that  he  had  been  of  no  manner  of  ufe  to 
them  in  this  embalTy  •,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
was  very  near  having  a  fine  laid  on  him.  Xeno- 
crates,  forced  by  the  injuftice  of  his  accufers  to 
break  filence'i  explained  all  that  had  paffed  in  Phi- 
lip's court,  made  the  people  fenfible  of  what  im- 
portance it  was  to  have  a  ftrift  eye  upon  the  con- 
dud  of  deputies  who  had  fold  themfelves  to  the 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth,  covered  his  collegues 
with  fhame  and  confufion,  and  acquired  immortal 
glory. 

His  difintereftednefs  was  alfo  put  to  the  proof  CIc.  Tufc; 
by  Alexander  the  Great.   The  embafiadors  of  that  Qil^^- 
prince,  who  v/ithout  doubt  came  to  Athens  ^pon  y^j^  ^j^^^ 
account  of  fome  negociation,  (neither  the  time  nor  i_  ^.  c.  3. 
the  affair  are  faid )  offered  Xenocrates  from  their 
mafter  fifty  talents,  that  is  to  fay,  fifty  thoufand 
crowns.  Xenocrates  invited  them  to  fjpper.  The 
entertainment  was  fimple,  frugal,  plain,  and  truly 
philofophical.    *  The  next  day  the  deputies  aflced 
him,  into  whofe  hands  they  fhould  pay  the  money 
they  had  orders  to  give  him.  How !  faid  he  to  them, 
did  not  my  feafl  yejierday  inform  you,  that  1  have  no 

*  Ctim  poftridie   rogarent  ctinia  non  egere?  Quos  cum 

eum,   cui  numerari  jubeiet :  triiliores  vidiffet,  tr'ginfa  mi- 

^uid !    Fos  heficrna,   inquit,  nas  accepif,  ne  afpernari  regis 

(ivniild  non  mtellexijiis,  me  pe-  lifeeralitatem  viderelur.  Czc. 
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occafion  for  money  ?  He  added  that  Alexander  was 
more  in  want  of  it  than  him,  becaufe  he  had  m.ore 
mouths  to  feed.  Seeing  that  his  anfwer  made  them 
fad,  he  accepted  of  thirty  min^e  (about  feventy- 
five  pounds)  that  he  might  not  feem  to  defpife  the 
king's  liberality  out  of  pride.  *  Thus,  fays  an 
hiftorian,  in  concluding  his  account  of  this  fadV, 
the  king  would  have  purchafed  the  friendfhip  of 
the  philofopher,  and  the  philofopher  would  not 
fell  it  to  the  king. 

His  difmtereftednefs  muft  have  reduced  him  to 
great  poverty,  as  he  could  not  difcharge  a  certain 
tax,  which  Grangers  were  obliged  to  pay  yearly 
Flami'n  ^^^^  public  treafury  of  Athens.    Plutarch  tells 

p.  375.,    us,  that  one  day,  as  they  were  haling  him  to  pri- 
fon  for  not  having  paid  this  tribute,  the  orator 
Lycurgus  difcharged  the  fum,  and  took  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who 
frequently  are  not  too  fenfible  to  the  merit  of  the 
learned.    Xenocrates  fome  days  after  meeting  the 
fon  of  his  deliverer,  told  him;  I  pay  your  father 
the  favour  he  did  me  with  interejl    for  all  the  world 
Diog.      praifes  him  upon  my  account.    Diogenes  Laertius 
Xenoc'"  tells  us  fomething  very  like  this  of  him,  which 
perhaps  is  the  fame  fid  difguifed  under  different 
circumftances.    He  fays  that  the  Athenians  fold 
him,  becaufe  he  could  not  pay  the  capitation  laid 
upon  ftrangers  :  but  that  Demetrius  Phalereus 
bought  him,  and  immediately  gave  him  his  liber- 
ty.   It  is  not  very  probable,  that  the  Athenians 
Ihould  treat  a  philofopher  of  the  reputation  of 
Xenocrates  with  lb  much  cruelty. 
Cic.  Orat.     Athens  had  a  very  high  idea  of  his  probity, 
pro  Corn.  One  day  when  he  appeared  before  the  judges  to 
VarMax  S'^^  evidence  in  fome  affair,  on  his  going  towards 
1.  6.  c.  9!       ^^"^^^  ^"  order  to  fwear  that  what  he  had 

_  *  Ita  rex  philofophi  amici-  phus  regi  fuam  vendere  noluit. 
tiam  emere  voluit:   phiIo(i»-    Val.  Max. 

affirmed 
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affirmed  was  true,  all  the  judges  rofe  up,  and 
would  not  fufFer  him  to  do  fo,  declaring  that  his 
word  was  as  fatisfaftory  to  them  as  an  oath. 

Happening  in  company,  where  abundance  of 
fcandal  was  talked,  he  did  not  lhare  in  it,  and 
continued  mute.  Upon  being  a(ked  by  fomebody 
the  realbn  of  his  profound  filence,  he  replied  ;  It 
is  becaufe  I  have  often  repented  fpeaking,  hut  never 
holding  my  tongue. 

He  had  a  very  fine  maxim  upon  the  education  piut.  de 
of  youth,  which  it  were  to  be  wilhed  f arentsaudic.p.38 
would  caufe  to  be  obferved  in  their  houfcs.   *  He 
was,   from  their  earlieft  infancy,   for  having 
wife  and  virtuous  difcourfes  often  repeated  in  their 
prcfence  •,  but  without  affedation  •,  in  order  that 
they  might  feize  in  a  manner  of  their  ears,  as  of  a 
place  hitherto  unoccupied,  through  which  virtue 
and  vice  might  equally  penetrate  to  the  heart ; 
and  that  thofc  wife  and  virtuous  difcourfes,  like 
faithful  centinels,  Ihould  keep  the  entrance  firmly 
clofed  againfl;  all  words  that  might  corrupt  the  pu- 
rity of  manners  in  the  leaft,  till  by  long  habit 
youth  were  become  ftrong,  and  their  f  ears  fafe 
ac^ainft  the  envenomed  breath  of  bad  converfation. 

According  to  Xenocratcs,  there  are  no  true  phi-pjat  de 
lofophcrs  but  thofe  who  do  that  voluntarily  and  of  virt.moral 
their  own  accord,  which  others  do  only  through  P- 44^- 
fear  of  punifhment  and  the  laws. 

He  compofed  feveral  works,  amongft  the  re{tD:og.  La 
one  upon  the  method  of  reigning  well  ;  at  leafl"^- 
Alexander  afked  it  of  him. 

*        Xoyuv  T«5  <pcivX>i<i  <Pv-  leathern  cap,  to  deaden  the  njio- 

Ac^tIscSS  5i«p«ivS»,  5!-piv  Iri^iic,  xfyi-  Icnce  of  the  blonxs.  He  fays  that 

atrxif  (puAdKXi,  hrfccpBVTcii  this  precaution  is  much  more  ne- 

vzsl  <p,Mcrc(pi'cfi,  rS>  %i  t>,v  cejary  to  youth.    For  alt  the  rijk 

A<r«4  xt»B//,in)»  km^     Mxmi&o-  the  Athleta:  ran  nvasoj  having 

ujmy  X.^f«.y  kcctuc^Tv.  their  ears  hurt ;  -ivhereas  young 

f  He  alludes  to  the  Athletes,  perfons  hazard  their  innocence, 

tvho  in  boxing  ufed  to  co^er  their  and  emu  the  lofs  of  themfehes. 
heads  and  ears  nvith  a  kind  of 

Z  3  He 
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He  loft  little  time  in  vifits,  was  very  fond  of 
the  retirement  of  his  ftudy,  and  meditated  much. 
He  feldom  was  feen  in  the  ftreets  :  but  when  he 
appeared  there,  the  debauched  youth  ufed  to  fly 
to  avoid  meeting  him. 
Diog.  La-  A  young  Athenian,  more  vicious  than  the  reft, 
Vai.  Max.  ^^^^cilutely  infamous  for  his  irregularities  in 
16.  c.  90.  which  he  gloried,  was  not  fo  much  awed  by  him. 
His  name  was  Polemon.  On  leaving  a  party  of 
debauch,  pafTing  by  the  fchool  of  Xenocrates,  and 
finding  the  door  open,  he  went  in,  full  of  wine, 
fweet  with  elTence,  and  with  a  wreath  on  his  head. 
In  this  condition  he  took  his  feat  amongft  the  au- 
ditors, lefs  to  hear  than  out  of  infolence.  The 
whole  alTembly  were  ftrangely  furprized  and  of- 
fended. Xenocrates,  without  the  leaft  emotion  or 
change  of  countenance,  only  varied  the  difcourfe, 
and  went  on  v/ith  fpeaking  upon  temperance  and 
fobriety,  all  the  advantages  of  which  he  fet  in  full 
light,  by  oppofing  to  thofe  virtues  the  fliame  and 
turpitude  of  the  contrary  vices.  The  young  li- 
bertine, who  liftened  with  attention,  opened  his 
^yes  to  the  deformity  of  his  condition,  and  was 
afhamed  of  himfelf.  *  The  wreath  falls  from  his 
head  ;  with  downcaft  eyes  he  hides  himfelf  in  his 
cloak,  and  inftead  of  that  gay  infolence  which 
he  had  fhe wn  on  entering  the  fchool,  he  appears 
ferious  and  thoughtful.  An  entire  change  ot  con- 
di\&:  enfued  and  abfolutely  cured  of  his  bad  paffi- 
ons  by  a  fmgle  difcourfe,  from  an  infimous  debau- 
chee, he  became  an  excellent  philofopher,  and 
made  an  happy  amends  for  the  vices  of  his  youth 
by  a  wife  and  regular  courfe  of  life,  from  which 
he  never  departed. 

*   ■  Faciafne  quod  olim 

Mutatus  Polemon  ?  Ponas  iniignia  morbi, 
Fafciolas,  cubital,  focalJa  ?  poius  ut  ilJe 
Picitur  ex  colio  fiirtim  carpiilTe  coronas, 
Pofcciuam  eft  inipranli  corieptus  voc«  magillri. 

Her-  Eat.  3.  /.  3. 

Xenocrates 
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Xenocrates  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  the  M. 
firft  year  of  the  CXVIth  olympiad.  f^^^j  C. 

POLEMON.  CRATES.  CRANTOR.3^^- 

I  join  thefe  three  philofophers  under  the  fame 
tide,  becaufe  little  is  known  of  their  lives. 

Pole  WON  worthily  fucceeded  his  mafter  Xe- 
nocrates, and  never  departed  from  his  opinions, 
nor  the  example  of  wifdom  and  fobriety,  which 
he  had  fet  him.  He  renounced  wine  in  fuch  a  Athen. 
manner  at  the  age  of  thirty,  which  was  the  time^-^-P  44- 
his  celebrated  change  of  conduft  began,  that  du- 
ring the  reft  of  his  life  he  never  drank  any  thing 
but  water. 

Crates,  who  was  his  fucceffor,  is  little  known, 
and  muft  be  diftinguiflied  from  a  cynic  philofopher 
of  the  fame  name,  of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  in  the 
fequel. 

Grantor  was  more  famous.  Fie  was  of  Soli 
in  Cilicia.  He  quitted  his  native  country,  and 
came  to  Athens,  where  he  was  the  difciple  of  Xe- 
nocrates at  the  fime  time  with  Polernon.  *  He 
paffes  for  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  Platonic 
fed.  What  Horace  fays  ot  him  in  praifing  Ho- 
mer, argues  the  great  reputation  of  this  philofo- 
pher, and  how  much  his  principles  of  morality 
were  in  efteem  : 

Qui  quid  fit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile, 
quid  non, 

Pleniias  ac  -melius  Chryfippo  &  Crantore  dicit. 

Hor.  Ep.  1.  I.  I. 

JVho  tells  whafs  great,  what  mean,  what  fit,  what 
Better  than  Cranfor  or  Chryfipptis  taught.  [not. 
The  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  his  principles  upon 
the  nature  of  the  foul,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  its  place. 

*  Grantor  ill(¥  qui  in  noftra  academia  vel  in  primis  fait  nobilis. 
Cic.  Tufc.  ^aft.  I.  3.  ?/.  12. 

Z  4 
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He  wrote  a  book  upon  Corifolation^  which  is 
loft  :  it  v/as  addreffcd  to  Hippoclcs,  whom  an 
eariy  death  had  deprived  of  all  his  children.  It  is 
mentioned  *as  a  book  of  gold,  of  which  every 
word  deferved  to  be  got  by  heart.  Cicero  had 
made  great  ufe  of  it  in  a  trad  that  bore  the  fame 
title.  Arcefila-js  the  author  of  the  middle  acade- 
my was  his  difciple. 


I 


SECT.  ir. 

Of  the  Middle  Academy. 

T  is  fo  called,  bccaufe  it  fubfifted  between  the 
ancient  academy  inftituted  by  Plato,  and  the 
new  that  foon  fucceeded  it,  of  which  Carneades 
was  the  author. 

ARCESILAUS. 

Arcesilaus  was  born  at  Pitane  in  iEolia. 
He  went  to  Athens  and  became  the  difciple  of  the 
greateft  philofophers,  of  which  number  were  Po- 
iemon,  Theophraftus,  Crantor,  Diodorus,  and 
Pyi'^"ho-    It  was  evidently  of  the  laft  that  he  learnt 

Evang''^^'  ^^"'^^  ^^^^y  ^^^^"S-  was  only  an  academic 
1. 14.  c.  5.  by  name,  which  he  retained  out  of  refped  to  Cran- 
tor, upon  being  whofe  difciple  he  valued  himifelf. 

Pie  fucce-ded  Crates,  or  according  to  others, 
Polemon,  as  profcfibr  in  the  Platonic  fchool,  in 
which  he  became  an  innovator.  For  he  founded  a 
fed,  which  was  called  the  fecond  or  middle  aca- 
demy, to  diftinguifli  it  from  that  of  Plato.  Fie 
was  very  oppcfire  to  the  Dcgm.atifts,  that  is  to 
iliy,  the  philofophers  who  affirmed  and  decided. 
He  feemed  to  doubt  all  things  maintained  both 
fides  of  a  queftion,  and  determined  nothing.  He 

*  Leglmus  omnes  Crantoris,     ncctius   praecipit,   ad  verbum 
veteris  Academic!,  de  ludu:  edifcenduslibellus, 
eft  enim  non  magnus,  verum     /.  4.  «.  135. 
a^reolus,  &c,  ut  'I'uberoni  Pa- 

feemed 
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feemed  to  doubt  all  things  maintained  both  fides 
of  a  queftion,  and  determined  nothing.  He  had 
a  great  number  of  difciples.  To  attack  all  the 
fciences,  and  to  reject  not  only  the  evidence  of  the 
fenfcs,  but  of  reafon,  was  certainly  the  boldeft  un- 
dertaking that  could  be  formed  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  To  hope  any  fuccefs  in  it,  required  all  the 
merit  of  Arcefilaus.  *  He  was  by  nature  of  an 
happy,  ready,  warm  genius:  his  perfon was  very 
graceful,  and  his  manner  of  fpeaking  happy  and 
delightful.  The  beauty  of  his  afpedt  admirably 
feconded  the  cfcrms  of  his  utterance.  Accordingly 
Luculius  who  learnedly  and  folidly  refutes  the 
opinion  of  the  academics,  fays  that  nobody  would 
have  followed  the  opinion  of  Arcefilaus,  if  the 
eloquence  and  addrefs  of  the  teacher  had  not  co- 
vered, and  made  the  manifeft  abfurdity  of  his 
doftrine  difappear. 

Things  much  for  his  honour  are  related  of  his 
liberality.  I|  He  delighted  in  doing  good,  and  was 
not  willing  that  it  iliould  be  known.  4.  Vifiting 
a  **  friend  who  was  fick,  and  wanted  necef- 
firies,  but  was  afhamed  to  own  it,  he  dexteroufly 
Aid  a  purfe  full  of  money  under  his  pillow,  to  fpare 
his  fliame  and  delicacy,  and  that  he  might  feem 
rather  to  have  found  than  accepted  it. 


*  Arcefilas  floruit,  tarn  acn- 
mine  ingenii,  turn  admirabili 
qaodam  lepore  dicendi.  Jca- 
dtm.  Slueeft'  1-  4-  n.  16.  ^ 

f  Qu^s  ilia,  tam  aperte  per- 
fpicueque  &  pierverfa  &4aira, 
fcciuus  eflet,  nifi  tanta  in  Ar- 

cefila  &  copia  rerum,  & 

dicendi  vis  fuiffct  ?  Ihid  n.  60. 

J) tog.  Laert. 

\.  Arcefilaus  ut  aiunt,  amico 
pauperi,  &  paupertatem  fuam 
2 


diffimulantijjcgro  autem,  &:ne 
hoc  quidem  confitenti  deeffe 
fibi  in  fumptum  ad  neceflkrios 
ufus,  cum  clam  fuccurrendum 
judicaffer,  pulvino  ejus  igno- 
rantis  facculum  fubjecir,  ut  ho- 
mo inutiliter  verecundus,  quod 
defiderabat,  inveniret  potius 
quam  acciperet.  Sctiec.  ae  Bene/. 
1.  2. 

**  Seneca  calls  him  Ctejibi- 
lu  :  V  hit  arch  gives  him  another 
name.  De  difcrim.  amic.  2c 
adulat.  p.  63. 

Authors 
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Diog.  Authors  do  not  give  fo  favourable  a  teftimony 
Laerr.  purity  of  his  manners,  and  accufe  him  ofthe 

moft  infamous  vices.  And  that  ought  not  to  ap- 
pear ftrange  in  a  philofopher,  who  doubting  every 
thing,  doubted  in  confequence  the  exiftence  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  and  could  not  really  admit  any  rule 
in  refpedl  to  the  duties  of  civil  life. 
Idem.  He  did  not  care  to  have  any  part  in  the  public 
affairs.  However,  having  been  chofen  to  go  to 
Dcmctrias  in  order  to  negotiate  for  his  country 
with  Antigonus,  he  accepted  the  deputation,  but 
returned  without  fuccefs. 

In  the  torments  of  the  *  gout,  he  affe6led  the 
patience  and  infenfibility  of  a  Stoic.  Nothing  from 
thofe  has  reached  this,  faid  he,  pointing  to  his  feet 
and  touching  his  -f  breaft,  to  Carneades  the  Epi- 
curean, who  was  much  concerned  to  fee  him  fuffer 
in  that  manner.  He  was  for  making  the  other 
believe,  that  his  foul  was  inaccefTiblc  to  pain.  Lofty 
language,  with  nothing  real  in  it  but  pride ! 
Diog.  Arccliiaus  flourifhed  about  the  CXXth  Olympiad, 
Laert.  jg      |^y^  about  the  year  of  the  world  3  704. 

He  died  of  exceffive  drinking,  which  had  made 
him  delirious,  at  the  age  of  75. 
Acad.         His  fuccefTors  were  Lacydes,  Evander,  and  E- 

Quaeft.  1.4.  gefimus,  which  laft  was  the  mailer  of  Carneades. 
n.  16. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  the  New  Academy. 

CARNEADES. 

CARNEADES  of  Cyrene  inftituted  the 
third  or  new  academy,  which  properly  fpeak- 

*  Is  cum  arderet  &  podagrae  tendens  pedes  &  peflus.  De 

doloribu?,  vifitaffetque  homi-  Finib.  1.  5.  n.  94. 
ncm  Carneades  Epicuri  perfa-        f  7he  antients  beliewd  the 

miliaris,  &  trifiis  exiret :  Mane,  Ireaji  the  feat  of  the  foul  and  of 

c]ua'fo,  inquit,  Carneade  nofter.  courage, 
Nihil  illinc  hue  pervenit,  of- 
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mg  did  not  differ  from  the  fecond.  For,  except 
fome  few  palliatives,  Carneades  was  as  warm  and 
zealous  an  advocate  for  uncertainty  as  Arcefi- 
laus.  *  The  difference  between  them,  and  the  in- 
novation afcribed  to  him  of  whom  we  now  fpeak, 
confift  in  his  not  denying  with  Arcefilaus,  that 
there  are  truths  ;  but  he  maintained  that  they  were 
compounded  with  fo  many  obfcurities,  or  rather 
falflioods,  that  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  difcern 
with  certainty  the  true  from  the  falfe.  He  went 
therefore  fo  far  as  to  admit  thiit  there  were  probable 
things,  and  agreed  that  probability  might  determine 
us  to  a6l,  provided  we  did  not  pronounce  abfo- 
lutely  upon  any  thing.  Thus  he  feems  to  have 
retained  at  bottom  the  whole  dodrine  of  Arcefi- 
laus, but  out  of  policy,  and  to  deprive  his  oppo- 
nents of  the  more  fpecious  pretexts  for  declaiming 
againft,  and  ridiculing  him,  he  granted  degrees  of 
probability,  which  ought  to  determine  the  wife  man 
to  chufe  this  or  that  in  the  condu<5l  of  civil  life. 
He  faw  plainly,  that  without  thefe  concefTions  he 
fhouid  never  be  able  to  anfwer  the  flrongeft  objec- 
tions to  his.  principle,  nor  to  prove  that  it  did  not 
reduce  man  to  inadion. 

Carneades  was  the  declared  antagoniil  of  the 
Stoics,  and  applied  himfelf  with  extreme  ardor 
to  refute  the  works  of  Chryfippus,  who  had  been  for 
fome  time  the  fupport  of  the  Porch.  He  fo  ar-  Val.  Ma^r. 
dently  defired  to  overcome  him,  that  in  preparing  1-  8.  c.  7. 
for  the  difpute  he  took  hellebore,  in  order  to  have 
his  mind  the  more  free,  and  to  give  the  fire  of  his 
imagination  the  greater  force  againft  him. 

*  Non  fumus  ii  quibus  nihil  illud,  multa  effe   probabiiia  ; 

verum  effe  videatur,  fed  ii  qui  qus  quanquam  non  pcrcipe- 

omnibus  veris    falfa  qusedam  rentur,  tamen,  quia  vifum  ha- 

adjunfta  effe  dicamus,    tanta  berent  quendam  infignem  &  il- 

fimilitudine,   ut  in    iis  nulla  luftrem,  his  fapientis  vita  re- 

infit  carta  judicandi  &  affen-  geretur.     De  nat.  dear.  1.  I . 

tiendi  nota.    Ex  quo  exiftit  &  n.  i  2. 


2 
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A  maxim  of  morality,  very  admirable  in  a  pa- 
•gan,  isafcribed  tohim.  «  If  a  perfon  knew,  fays 
"  he,  that  an  enemy,  or  another  whofe  death 
"  would  be  for  his  advantage,  would  come  to  fit 
"  down  upon  the  grafs  where  an  afpic  lurked,  it 
"  would  be  ading  dilhoneftly  not  to  give  him 
"  notice  pf  it,  even  though  his  filence  might  pafs 
"  with_  impunity ,  nobody  being  capable  of 
"  making  a  crime  of  it." 

But  the  conduft  of  thefe  pagans  was  always  in- 
confiftent  with  itfelf  in  fome  part  or  other.  This 
grave  philofopher  was  not  afhamed  of  keeping  a 
concubine  in  the  houfe  with  him. 

Plutarch  haspreferved  a  pretty  reflexion  ofCar- 
iieades,  in  his  treatife  upon  the  difference  between 
a  friend  and  a  flatterer.  He  had  cited  the  example 
of  one,  who  in  difputing  the  prize  in  the  horfc- 
rac-e  with  Alexander,  had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
beat  defignedly,  for  which  that  prince  was  very 
angry  with  him  :  he  adds,  "  That  the  manage  is 
"  the  only  thing,  in  which  young  princes  have 
"  nothing  to  apprehend  from  flattery.  Their 
"  Other  mafters  frequently  enough  afcribe  good 
"  qualities  to  them,  which  they  have  not.  But 
"  an  horfe,  without  regard  to  rich  or  poor,  to 

ful-jeft  or  fovereign,  throws  all  the  aukward  ri- 
"  ders  that  b;ick  him." 

The  cmbaffy  of  Carneades  to  Rome  is  much 
celebrated  :  I  have  fpoken  of  it  elfe where. 

To  conclude  what  relates  to  Carneades,  T  fhall 
obfervc  that  he  had  not  entirely  negledled  the  Phy- 
fics,  bur  that  he  had  made  the  Ethics  his  principal 
fludy.  He  was  extremely  laborious,  and  fo  ava- 
ricious of  his  time,  that  he  took  no  care  either  to 
■  pare  his  nails  or  cut  his  hair.  Solely  devoted  to 
meditation,  hejiotonly  avoided  feafls,  but  even 
forgot  to  cat^  at  his  own  table,  fo  that  his  fervant, 
who  was  alfo  his  concubine,  was  obliged  to  put 
meat  into  his  hand,  and  almoft  into  his  mouth. 

He 
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He  was  extremely  afraid  of  dying.    However,  Diog. 
upon  being  informed  that  his  antagonift  Antipater,  ^a^"- 
the  Stoic  philofopher,  had  poifoned  himfelf,  he  af- 
fumed  a  fhort  lally  of  courage  againft  death,  and 

cried  out :  iToen  give  me  alfo  What  ?  alkt^d 

fomebody.  Mulled  wine,  replied  he,  having  be- 
thought himfelf  better  of  it.  Diogeaes  Lacrcius 
ridicules  this  pufillanimity,  and  reproachts  him 
with  having  chofcn  rather  to  languifh  long  of  the 
phthific,  than  to  give  himfelf  death :  for  That  the 
pagans  thought  glorious,  though  the  wifeft  amongft 
them  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  believed^  that 
nature  was  the  tacit  law  of  God.  He  died  in  the  a. 
fourth  year  of  the  CLXIId  Olympiad,  aged  four-  3871. 

fcore  and  five  years.  ^"^^^  J-  ^* 

133' 

CLITOM  ACHUS.  ^ 

C  L I  T  o  M  A  c  H  u  s,  the  difciple  of  Carneades,  piut.  de 
was  his  fuccefibr.    He  was  a  Carthaginian,  and  fort.  Alex, 
called  Afdrubal  in  the  Punic  tongue.    He  com-  Qj,^^^^' 
pofed  feveral  books,  which  were  highly  eftecmed,  Tufcui. 
and  of  which  one  was  intitled,  Confolation.    He  Quaeft. 
addreifed  it  to  his  countrymen  after  the  taking  and  ^-  54- 
deftrudion  of  Carthage,  to  confole  them  under  the 
ftate  of  captivity  into  which  they  were  fallen. 

PHILO.  ANTIOCHUS. 

Ph I  Lo  fucceeded  his  mafter  Cliromachus.    He  Tufcui. 
taught  both  philofophy  and  rhetoric,  but  at  diffe-  Qusft. 
rent  times.    Cicero  frequented  his  fchool,  and  im-  ^-  ^-  9- 
proved  from  his  double  ledtures. 

He  was  alfo  the  hearer  of  Antiochus,  Philo*s 
difciple  and  fucceffor.  Antiochus  was  of  Afcalon : 
and  is  the  laft  of  the  Academic  philofophers  men- 
tioned in  hiftory.  Cicero  in  his  voyage  to  Athens  pj^t  }„ 
was  charmed  with  his  calm,  flowing,  graceful  man-  Cic.p.862. 
ner  of  fpeaking :  but  he  did  not  approve  the 
change  he  had  introduced  in  the  method  of  Car- 
neades.   For  Antiochus,  after  having  long  and 

ftrenuoufly 
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ftrenuoufly  maintained  the  opinions  of  the  new 
academy,  which  reje6led  entirely  the  evidence  of 
the  fenfes,  and  even  of  reafon,  and  taught  that 
there  was  nothing  certain,  had  on  a  fudden  cm- 
braced  thofe  of  the  old  academy  whether  he  had 
been  undeceived  by  the  conviction  of  reafon  and 
the  report  of  his  fenfes ;  or,  as  fome  beheved,  that 
jealoufy  and  envy  for  the  difciples  of  Clitomachus 
and  Philo  had  induced  him  to  that  alteration. 

Plut  in 

Lucullus,  the  famous  Roman,  as  well  known 
Lucull.    for  his  wonderful  tafte  for  the  Iciences,  as  his  great 
P  J'9>    ability  in  war,  had  declared  openly  for  the  fed:  of 
5^  •       the  Academics,  not  of  the  new  Academy,  though 
then  very  flourifhing  from  the  writings  of  Carnea- 
des  v/hich  Philo  explained,  but  for  that  of  the  old 
Academy,  of  which  the  fchool  was  held  at  that  time 
by  Antiochus.    He  had  cultivated  the  friendfhip 
ot  that  philofopher  with  extreme  ardor :  he  gave 
him  an  apartment  in  his  own  houfe,  and  made  ufe 
of  his  affiftance  in  oppofing  the  difciples  of  Philo, 
ot  whom  Cicero  was  the  chief 

ARTICLE  V. 

Of  the  Perij^aietics. 

ARISTOTLE. 

T  Have  already  obferved,  that  after  Plato's  death, 
^  his  difciples  divided  themfelves  into  two  feds  : 
oi  which  the  one  continued  in  the  fchool  where 
Plato  had  taught,  and  the  other  removed  to  the 
Lyceum,  an  agreeable  place  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Athens.  Ariftotle  was  the  chief  and  founder  of 
the  latter. 

Dlog.         He  was  a  native  of  Stagira  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
Laert.      and  was  born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  XCIXth  Oly m- 
3620."     P^^^'forty  years  after  Plato.  His  father  Nicomachus 
was  a  phyfician,  and  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of 
Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia,  Philip's  fatkr. 

At 
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At  the  age  of  feventeen  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
entered  himfelf  in  the  fchool  of  Plato,  under  whom 
he  ftudied  twenty  years.  He  was  its  greateft  ho- 
nour, and  Plato  ufed  to  call  him  the  foul  of  his 
fchool.  His  paflion  for  ftudy  was  fo  great,  that  in 
order  to  prevent  deep  from  engrofling  him,  he 
placed  a  bafon  of  brafs  by  his  bed-fide,  and  when 
he  lay  down,  extended  one  of  his  hands  out  of 
bed  with  an  iron  ball  in  it,  that  the  noife  made  by 
the  flilling  of  the  ball  into  the  bafon,  when  he  fell 
afleep,  might  immediately  wake  him. 

After  Plato's  death,  which  happened  in  the  firft 
year  of  the  CVIIIth  Olympiad,  he  retired  to  the^ 
houfe  of  Hermias  tyrant  of  Atarnea  in  Myfia,  3656. 
his  fellow-pupil,  who  received  him  with  joy,  and 
loaded  him  with  honours.  Hermias  having  been 
condemned  and  put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Perfia, 
Ariftotle  married  his  filter  Pithais,  who  was  left 
without  fortune  or  protedlor. 

It  was  at  this  time  Philip  chofe  him,  to  take 
care  of  the  education  of  his  fon  Alexander,  who 
might  then  be  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old. 
He  had  long  before  defigned  him  that  important  auI.  Gdl. 
and  glorious  employment.  Affoon  as  his  fon  came  1.  9-  ^-  3' 
into  the  world,  he  informed  him  of  his  birth  by  a 
letter,  v/hich  does  PhiHp  no  lefs  honour  than  Ari- 
ftotle,  and  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  repeat  in  this 
place.    Toil  have  this,  fays  he,  to  inform  you,  that 
I  have  a  fon.    I  thank  the  gods,  not  fo  much  for 
having  given  him  to  me,  as  for  having  given  him 
to  me  in  the  time  of  Arifiotle.    It  is  with  reafon  I 
ajfure  myfelf,  that  you  will  make  him  a  f'ccejfor  wor- 
thy of  us,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia.  Quin- 
tilian  *  fays  exprefsly,  that  Ariilotie  taught  Akx- 

*  AnPhilippus  Macedonum  fufcepifTet  hocclticium,  fi  non 
rex  Alexandre  filio  fuo  prima  ftudiorum  initLi  a  perfediffimo 
litcrarum  elcmenta  tradi  ab  quoque  tradari,  j-rtincre  ad 
Ariftotele  fummo  ejus  astatis  fainmam  credidiiTct  ?  ^intil. 
Philofopho  voluiffet,  aut  ilk    1.  i.  c.  i, 

ander 
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ander  the  firft  rudiments  of  grammar.  But  as  that 
opinion  admits  of  Tome  difficulty,  I  do  not  entirely 
give  into  it.  When  the  time  for  taking  upon  him 
the  education  of  that  prince  f!.rrived,  Ariftotle  re- 
paired to  Macedonia.  We  have  feen  el fe where  the 
high  value,  which  Philip  and  Alexander  expreffed 
for  his  extraordinary  merit. 

After  a  refidence  of  fome  years  in  that  court,  he 
obtained  permiffion  to  retire.  Callifthenes,  who 
had  accompanied  him  thither,  took  his  place,  and 
was  appointed  to  follow  Alexander  into  the  field, 
-f  Ariftotle,  in  whom  profound  judgment  and 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  world  were  united,  upon 
the  point  of  letting  fail  for  Athens,  advifed  Cal- 
lifthenes not  to  forget  one  maxim  of  Xenophanes, 
which  he  judged  abfolutely  neceflary  to  perfons 
who  live  in  courts :  "  Speak  feldom  to  the  prince, 
"  or  fpeak  fo  as  to  pleafe  him  :  that  your  fi- 
"  fence  may  either  make  you  more  fecure,  or  your 
*'  difcourfe  more  agreeable  to  him."  Callifthenes, 
who  was  naturally  morofe  and  auftere,  made  but 
ill  ufe  of  this  counfel,  which  indeed  at  bottom  fa- 
vours more  of  the  courtier  than  the  philofopher. 

Ariftotle  then  not  having  thought  proper  to  fol- 
low his  pupil  to  the  war,  to  which  his  attachment 
to  fludy  made  him  very  averfe,  after  Alexander's 
departure  returned  to  Athens,  He  was  received 
there  with  all  the  marks  of  diftindion  due  to  a 
philofopher  that  excelled  in  fo  many  refpeds.  Xe- 
nocrates  at  that  time  prefided  in  Plato's  fchool  in 
the  Academy :  Ariftotle  opened  his  in  the  Ly- 
CiEum.  The  concourfe  of  his  hearers  was  extraor- 
dinary. In  the  morning  his  lefibns  were  upon  phi- 
lofophy,  and  in  the  afternoon  upon  rhetoric  :  he 


-f-  Aridoteles,  Callifilienem 
auditorem  fuum  ad  Alexan- 
drum  dimittens,  monuit  ut 
cum  eo  aut  rariffime,  aut  quam 


jucundiffim^'  loqueretur  :  quo) 
Icilicet  apud  regias  aiires  vel  fi- 
lentio  tutior,  vel  fermone  efftc 
acceptior.  Fal.Max.\.  i.e.?.. 

ufually 
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tjfually  gave  them  walking,  which  occafioned  his 
dilciples  to  be  called  Peripatetics. 

He  taught  only  philofophy  at  firft :  but  the  Cic.l.3.d< 
great  reputation  of  Ifocrates,  then  ninety  years  ^r^t.^ 
old,  who  had  applied  himfelf  folely  to  rhetoric,  (^i,; til. 
and  with  incredible  fuccefs,  excited  his  jealoufy  1.  3.  c.  i. 
and  induced  him  alfo  to  teach  it.    It  is  perhaps  to 
this  noble  emulation,  allowable  between  the  learn- 
ed, when  confined  to  imitating,  or  even  iurpaffing 
what  others  have  done  well,  that  we  owe  Ariftotle's 
Rhetoric,  the  moft  compleat.  and  moil  efteemed 
work  the  antients  have  left  us  upon  that  fubjecl 
unkfs  we  chufe  rather  to  believe  it  compofed  for 
Alexander. 

So  fhining  a  merit  as  Ariftotle's  did  not  fail  to 
excite  envy,  which  feldom  fpares  great  men.  As 
long  as  Alexander  lived,  that  conqueror's  name 
fufpended  the  effedls  of  it,  and  awed  the  maligni- 
ty of  his  enemies.  But  he  was  no  fooner  dead, 
than  they  rofe  up  in  concert  againft  him,  and  fwore 
hisdeftruaion.  Eurymedon,  prieft  of  Ceres,  lent 
them  his  affiftance,  and  ferved  their  hatred  with  a 
zeal  the  more  to  be  feared,  as  it  was  covered  with 
the  mafk  of  religion.  He  cited  Ariftotle  before 
the  judges,  and  accufed  him  of  impiety,  pretend- 
ing that  he  taught  doftrines  contrary  to  the  woril:iip 
of  the  gods  eftablifhed  at  Athens.  To  prove  this, 
he  referred  to  Ariftotle*s  hymn  in  honour  of  Her- 
mias,  and  the  infcription  engraved  upon  his  ftatue 
in  the  temple  of  Dclphos.  This  infcription  is 
ftill  extant  in  Athenseus  and  Diogenes  Laertius. 
It  confifts  of  four  verfes,  which  have  no  relation  to 
facred  matters,  and  only  to  the  king  of  Perfia's 
perfidy  to  the  unfortunate  friend  of  Ariftotle  :  nei- 
ther is  the  hymn  more  criminal.  Ariftode  might 
perhaps  have  offended  Eurymedon  the  prieft  of 
Ceres  perfonally  by  feme  ftroke  of  ridicule,  a 
much  more  unpardonable  crim.e  than  only  attack- 
ing the  gods.    However  it  were,  not  believing  it 

Vol.  XII.  A  a 
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fafe  to  wait  the  event  of  atrial,  he  quitted  Athens^ 
after  having  taught  there  thirteen  years.    He  re- 
tired to  Chalcis  in  theifland  of  Euboea,  and  plead- 
Athen.     ed  his  caufe  from  thence  in  writing.  Athenasus 
15-  P-   repeats  fome  expreffions  in  this  apology,  but  does 
^9^>  ^97-  not  warrant  them  pofitively  to  be  Ariftotle's. 

Somebody  afking  him  the  caufe  of  his  retiring,  he 
^lian.     anfwered,  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from 
].  3  c.  36.  committing  a  fecond  murder  upon  philofophy,  alluding 
to  the  death  of  Socrates. 

It  is  pretended  that  he  died  of  grief,  becaufe  he 
could  not  difcover  the  caufe  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  Euripus,  and  that  he  even  threw 
himfelf  headlong  into  that  fea,  faying.  Let  the 
Euripus  fwallow  me^  fince  I  can^t  comprehend  it. 
There  were  a  multitude  of  other  things  in  na- 
ture beyond  his  comprehenfion,  and  he  was  too 
Lacrt.      wife  to  be  mortified  on  that  account.    Others  af- 
-A.  M.      firm  with  more  probability,  that  he  died  of  the 
5683.      cholic  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  two  years  after 
Alexander's  death.    He  was  extremely  honoured 
Ammon.      Scagira  the  place  of  his  nativity.    It  had  been 
in  vit.      demolifhed  by  Philip  king  of  Macedonia  :  but  A- 
Ariftot.     lexander  caufed  it  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  requeft  of 
Ariflotle,    The  inhabitants  in  gratitude  for  that 
benefit  inflituted  a  feflival  in  honour  of  this  philo- 
fopher,  and  when  he  died  at  Chalcis  in  Eubcea, 
tranfported  his  bones  to  their  city,  erefted  an  altar 
upon  his  monument,  gave  the  place  the  name  of 
Ariflotle,  and  afterwards  held  their  affemblies  in 
it.  He  left  a  fon  called  Nicomachus,  and  a  daugh- 
ter v/ho  v/as  married  to  a  grandfon  of  Demaratus 
king  of  Sparta. 
Vol.  X.       I  ^^^ve  related  elfewhere  the  fate  of  his  works, 
during  how  many  years  they  remained  buried  and 
unknown,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  at  length 
brought  to  light  and  made  public. 
L  10.  C.I.     Quintilian  fays,  that  he  does  not  know  which  to 
admire  moft  in  Ariflotle,  his  vaft  and  profound 
2  erudition. 
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erudition,  the  prodigious  multitude  of  the  writ- 
inss  which  he  left  behind  him,  the  beauty  of  his 
ftyle,  or  the  infinite  Variety  of  his  works.    One  Lib  12.; 
would  believe,  fays  he  in  another  place,  that  he  c.  uk. 
muft  have  employed  feveral  ages  in  ftudy,  for  com- 
prehending within  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  all 
that  regards  not  only  philofophy  and  rhetoric,  but 
even  plants  and  animals,  whofe  nature  and  pro- 
perties he  ftudied  with  infinite  application.   Alex-  Plin,  l.Si 
ander,  to  fecond  his  matter's  ardor  in  that  learned 
labour,  and  to  fatisfy  his  own  curiofity,  gave  or- 
ders for  making  exad  enquiries  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Greece  and  Afia  into  all  that  re- 
lated to  birds,  filh,  and  animals  of  every  kind  :Athen.  I. 
an  expence  which  amounted  to  above  eight  hun-9,  p.  898, 
dred  talents,  that  is  to  fay,  eight  hundred  thoufand 
crowns.    Ariftotle  compofed  above  fifty  volumes 
upon  this  fubjeft,  of  which  only  ten  remain. 

The  univerfity  of  Paris  has  thought  very  diffe- 
rently atdifierent  times  of  Ariftotle's  writings.  In 
the  council  of  Sens  held  at  Pans  in  1209,  all  hia 
books  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  the  reading, 
writing,  or  keeping  them  prohibited.    The  rigor 
of  th?s   prohibition  was   afterwards  fomething 
abated.    At  length,  by  a  decree  of  the  two  cardi- 
nals fent  by  pope  Urban  V  to  Paris,  in  the  year 
1^66,  to  regulate  the  univerfity,  all  the  books  ot' 
Ariftotle  were  allowed  there  :  and  that  decree  was 
renewed  and  confirmed  in  1452  by  cardinal  Etou- 
teville.    From  that  time  Ariftotle's  do6lrine  al- 
ways prevailed  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  till  the 
happy  difcoveries  of  the  laft  age  opened  the  eyes  ot 
the  learned,  and  made  them  embrace  a  fyftem  ot 
philofophy  highly  difi'erent  from  the  antient  opi- 
nions of  the  fchools.    But  as  Ariftotle  was  formerly 
admired  beyond  due  bounds,  he  is  perhaps  defpifed 
at  prefent  more  than  he  deferves. 

A  a  2  Ariftotle's 
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Arijlotle^s  Succejfors. 

Theophrastus  was  of  the  ifland  of  Lefbos, 
AriftotJe  before  he  retired  to  Chalcis,  appointed 
him  his  fucceflbr.  Accordingly  he  filled  the  place 
of  his  mafter  with  fo  much  fuccefs  and  reputation, 
that  the  number  of  his  hearers  amounted  to  two 
thoufand.  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  one  of  his  dif- 
ciples  and  intimate  friends.  The  beauty  and  deli- 
cacy of  his  eloquence  occafioned  his  being  called 
Theophraftus,  which  fignifies  divine  fpeaker. 

Cicero  *  relates  a  circumftance  particular  enough 
of  him.  He  was  cheapening  fomething  of  an 
herb- woman,  and  was  anfwered  by  her  :  No,  Mr. 
Stranger,  you  JJoall  have  it  for  no  lefs.  He  was  ex- 
tremely furprized  and  even  concerned,  that  after 
having  paffed  great  part  of  his  life  at  Athens,  th9 
language  of  which  he  piqued  himfelf  upon  fpeak- 
ing  in  perfedion,  he  could  however  ftill  be  difco- 
vered  for  a  ftranger.  But  it  was  his  attention  itfelf 
to  the  purity  of  the  Attic  dialed  carried  too  far, 
that  occafioned  his  being  known  for  fuch,  as  Quin- 
tilian  obferves.  What  a  tafte  had  Athens  even 
down  to  the  meaneft  of  the  people  ! 

He  did  not  believe,  any  more  than  Ariftotle, 
that  it  was  poffible  to  enjoy  any  real  felicity  here 
without  the  goods  and  conveniences  of  hfe :  in 
which,  fays  Cicero  f,  he  degraded  virtue,  and  de- 


*  Ut  ego  jam  non  mirer  il- 
lud  Theophraltoaccidiffe  quod 
dicitur,  cum  percontaretur  ex 
anicula  quadam,  quanti  aliquid 
venderet  ?  &  rcfpondiffet  iJla, 
atque  addidiffet :  Hofpes,  non 
fo'e  minoris  :  tulilfe  eum  mo- 
lefte,  fe  non  effugere  hofpicis 
fpeciem,  cum  aetatem  ageret 
Athenis,  optimeque  loquere- 
tur.    In  Brut.  n.  172. 

Quomodo&illa  Attica  anus 
Theophraftum,  hominein  ali- 
2 


oqui  difertiffimum,  annotata 
unius  afFeftatione  verbi,  hofpi- 
tem  dixit :  nec  alio  fe  id  de- 
prehendifleinterrogata  refpon- 
dit,  quam  quod  nimium  At- 
tica loqueretur.  ^infil.  1.  8. 
c.  I. 

f  SpoHavit  virtutem  fuo  de- 
core,  imbecillamque  reddidit, 
quod  negavitinea  fola  pofitum 
effe  beate  vivere.  Jcad.  ^<eji. 
\  I.  n.  33. 

prived 
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prived  her  of  her  higheft  glory  ;  reducing  her  to 

an  incapacity  of  making  man  happy  of  hcrfelf. 

He  afcribes  fupreme  divinity,  in  one  place,  toLib.  i.de 

intelligence,  in  another  to  heaven  in  general  ;  and  "at.  deor. 

after  that,  to  the  ftars  in  particular.  35- 

He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  exhaufted 
with  labour  and  ftudy.    He  is  faid  to  have  mur-Tufc 
mured  againft  nature  at  his  death,  for  granting  aQii£eft.I.3. 
long  life  to  ftags  and  ravens,  who  can  make  no"-^9- 
beneficial  ufe  of  it  ;  whilft  ftie  abridged  that  of 
man,  whom  a  longer  date  would  enable  to  attain  a 
perfect  knowledge   in  the  fciences :   a  murmur 
equally  trifling  and  unjuft,  and  which  the  light  of 
reafon  only  has  taught  many  of  the  antients  to  con- 
demn, as  a  kind  of  rebellion  againft  the  divine 
will,    ^id  enhn  ejl  aliud gigantim  more  hellare  cum  cic.  dc 
Jiij,  nift  nature  repugnare  ?  Seneft. 

St  R  A  TO  was  of  Lampfacus.    He  applied ^•^^5-^ 
himfelf  very  much  to  the  phyfics,  and  little  to  the     ^ ' 
ethics,  which  occafioned  his  being  called  the  phy- 
fician.    He  began  to  prefide  in  h's  fchool  in  the  a.  m. 
third  year  of  the  CXXIIId  Olympiad,  and  taught  3718. 
there  eighteen  years.    He  was  the  mafter  of  Pto- 
lomy  Philadelphus. 

L  Y  c  o  N  of  Troas.    He  governed  his  fchool 
forty  years. 

Ariston.  Critolaus.  The  latter  was  one  of  a.  M. 
the  three  ambafTadors  fent  by  the  Athenians  to  3781- 
Rome  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  CXLth  Olympiad, 
and  the  534th  of  Rome. 

DiODORus.  This  was  one  of  the  laft  eminent  phi- 
lofophers  of  the  feft  of  the  Peripatetics. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Of  the  fe5l  of  the  Cynia. 
ANTISTHENES. 

TH  E  Cynic  philofophers  owe  their  origin  and  Laert, 
inftitution  to  Antiflhenes  the  difciple  of  So- 
crates,   This  fed  derives  its  name  from  the  place 
A  a  3  where 
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where  its  founder  taught,  called  *  Cynofarges,  in 
the  fuburb  of  Athens.  If  this  origin  be  true,  at 
leaft,  we  cannot  doubt  but  their  immodefty  and 
impudence  might  well  have  confirmed  a  name 
given  them  at  firft  from  the  place.  Antifthenes  led 
a  very  hard  life,  and  for  his  whole  drefs  had  only 
a  wretched  cloak.  He  had  a  long  beard,  a  ftalF 
in  his  hand,  and  a  wallet  at  his  back.  He  reckon- 
ed nobility  and  riches  as  nothing,  and  made  the  fu- 
preme  good  of  man  confift  in  virtue.  When  he 
was  afked  of  what  ufc  philofophy  had  been  to  him, 
he  anfwered.  To  enable  me  to  live  with  myfelf. 

DIOGENES. 

Laert.  DiOGE  NES  was  the  mofl:  celebrated  of  his  dil- 
ciples.  He  was  of  Synope  a  city  of  Paphlagonia. 
He  was  expelled  from  thence  for  counterfeiting  the 
coin.  His  fiither,  who  was  a  banker,  was  banifh- 
ed  for  the  flime  crime.  Diogenes ,  upon  ar- 
riving at  Athens,  went  to  Antifthenes,  who  treat- 
ed him  with  great  contempt,  and  would  have  driven 
him  away  with  his  ftaff,  becaufe  he  was  refolved 
to  have  no  more  difciples.  Diogenes  was  not  fur- 
prized,  and  bowing  his  head,  "  Strike,  ftrike, 
fuid  he,  don't  be  afraid  :  you'll  never  find  a 
"  flick  hard  enough  to  make  me  remove,  fo  long 
"  as  you  fpeak."  Antifthenes,  overcome  by  the 
obftinacy  of  Diogenes,  permitted  him  to  be  his 
difciple. 

Diogenes  made  great  improvements  from  his 
leflbns,  and  perfedlly  imitated  his  manner  of  li- 
ving. His  whole  furniture  confifted  of  a  ftaflF,  a 
wallet,  and  a  wooden  bowl.  Seeing  a  little  boy 
drink  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand  :  He  Jhews  me^ 
fliys  he,  that  I  have  ftill  fomething  pperfluotis,  and 
broke  his  bowl.  He  always  went  barefoot,  with- 
out ever  wearing  fandals,  not  even  when  the  earth 

*  fll;  'XKQrdfign'tJies  a  iMhit?^  or  a  lively  and f'wift  dog. 

was 
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was  covered  with  fnow.  A  tub  ferved  him  for  a 
lodging,  which  he  rolled  before  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  had  no  other  habitation.  Every  body 
knov/s  what  he  faid  to  Alexander,  who  made  him 
a  vifit  at  Corinth  and  the  celebrated  laying  of 
that  prince,  If  I  were  ?ict  Alexande?'^  I  would  hs 
Diogenes.  *  Juvenal,  accordingly,  findi  the  inha- 
bitant of  the  tub  greater  and  more  happy  than  the 
conqueror  of  the  univerie.  The  one  defired  no- 
thing, and  the  whole  world  was  too  little  for  the 
other,  t  Seneca  therefore  is  not  miiftaken,  when 
he  fays  that  Alexander,  the  proudeft  of  mankind, 
who  believed  that  every  thing  ought  to  tremble  be- 
fore him,was  forced  that  day  to  fubmit  to  Diogenes, 
having  found  a  man  in  him,  from  whom  he  could 
take,  and  to  whom  he  could  give,  nothing. 

For  the  reft  we  are  not  to  believe,  that  he  was 
the  more  humble  for  his  ragged  cloak  ,  bag, 
and  tub.    He  had  as  much   vanity  in   thole  ^iian. 
things,  as  Alexander  could  have  from  the  conqueftl-  3-  ^  29. 
of  the   whole  earth.    One  day  entering  Plato's  Diog. 
houfe,  which  was  furnifhed  magnificently  enough,  Laert. 
he  trampled  a  fine  carpet  under  his  feet,  faying, 
/  tread  upon  the  pride  of  Plato.    Tes,  replied  the 
latter,  hut  with  another  kind  of  pride. 

He  had  a  fupreme  contempt  for  all  human  race. 
Walking  at  noon  with  a  lighted  lanthorn  in  his 
hand,  fomebody  afked  him  what  he  fought lam 
feeking  a  man^  replied  he. 

Upon  feeing  a  flave  put  on  a  perfon's  fhoes : 
Tou'll  not  be  fatisfied,  fays  he,  till  he  wipes  your  fiofe 
for  you.    Of  what  ufe  are  your  hands  to  you  ? 

*  Senfit  Alexander,  tefta  cum  vidit  in  ilia 

Magnum  habitatorem,  quanto  felicior  hie,  qui 
Nil  cuperct,  quam  qui  totum  fibi  pofceret  orbem. 
f  Quidnl  viflus  fit  illo  die,     allquem  cui  nec  dare  quidquam 
qui  homo,  fupra  menfuram  hu-     poffet,  nec  eripere.    Sencc.  de 
m-xxis:,  fupertMae  tumens,  vidit     Benef.  1.  5.  c.  6. 


A  a  4 
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Another  time  feeing  the  judges  carrying  a  man 
to  be  punifhed  for  fteahng  a  little  vial  out  of  the 
public  treafury  :  See,  faid  he,  the  great  thieves  have 
catched  a  little  o?ie  ! 

The  relations  of  a  young  man,  whom  they 
brought  to  him  to  be  his  difciple,  faid  all  the  good 
things  of  him  imaginable :  that  he  was  prudent, 
of  good  morals,  and  knew  a  great  deal.  Dio- 
genes heard  them  very  calmly  :  Js  he  is  fo  accom- 
■plijhed^  faid  he,  he  has  no  occafton  for  me. 
De  nat.       He  was  accufed  of  fpeaking  and  thinking  ill 
deor.  1.  3.  of  the  divinity.    He  faid  that  the  uninterrupted 
^-  ^3-     good  fortune  of  Harpalus,  who  generally  palfcd 
for  a  thief  and  a  robber,  was  a  teftim.ony  againft 
the  gods. 

AmiOngft  excellent  maxims  of  morality,  he  held 
fome  very  pernicious  opinions.  He  regarded 
chaftity  and  modefly  as  weaknefs,  and  was  not 
afraid  to  ad  openly  with  an  impudence  contrary  to 
all  fenfe  of  decency  and  natural  fhame.  And  indeed 
the  charader  of  the  Cynics  was  to  overdo  every 
thing  in  refpedt  to  manners,  and  to  render  virtue 
itfelf  hateful  if  polTible,  by  the  exceffes  and  incon- 
fiftencies  to  which  they  carried  it. 

Jnfani  fapiens  nomen  ferat,  ^equus  iniqui, 
Ultra,  quam  fatis  eft,  virtutem  fi  petat  ipfam. 

Hor.  Ep.  6.  1.  I. 

More  than  enough,  in  virtue's  felf  is  had  ; 
Juft's  then  unjiijl  ;  the  wifeman  grows  the  mad. 

His  hiftorian  gives  him  moft  perfuafive  elo- 
quence, _  of  which  he  relates  wonderful  eiftxls. 
Diog.  Oneficritus  had  fent  one  of  his  fons  to  Athens. 
Laen.  That  young  man  having  heard  fome  of  Diogenes's 
ledtures,  fetded  in  that  city.  His  elder  brother 
foon  after  did  the  fam.e.  Oneficritus  himfelf  hav- 
ing had  the  curiofity  to  hear  that  philofopher,  be- 
came his  difciple,  fuch.  attraaions  had  the  eloquence 

of 
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of  Diogenes.    This  Oneficritus  was  a  perfon  of 
importance.    He  was  in  great  favour  with  Alex-PIut.  in 
ander,  followed  him  in  his  wars,  in  which  he  had  A^^x-  p. 
employments  of  diftindion,  and  compofed  an^^^* 
hiftory,  that  contained  the  beginning  of  Alexan- 
der's life.    Phocion,  ftill  more  illuftrious  than  him, 
was  alfo  the  difciple  of  Diogenes,  as  was  Stilpon 
of  Msegara. 

Diogenes  in  going  to  the  ifland  of  Egina  was 
taken  by  pirates,  who  carried  him  to  Crete,  where 
they  expofed  him  to  fole.    When  he  was  alked  by  DJog. 
the  cryer,  H^hat  he  could  do  ?  he  anfwered.  Command  Laerc. 
vien,  and  bade  him  fay         any  body  buy  a  majier  ? 
A  Corinthian  called  Xeniades  bought  him,  and 
carried  him  to  Corinth,  where  he  made  him  pre- 
ceptor to  his  fons.    He  confided  alfo  the  whole 
care  of  his  houie  to  him.    Diogenes  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well  of  thofe  employments,  that  Xeni- 
ades was  inceffantly  laying  every  where,  A  good 
genius  has  taken  up  hh  abode  in  my  houfe.  The 
friends  of  Diogenes  would  h^ve  ranfomed  him  : 
No,  faid  he,  thafsfooUJh.    Lions  are  net  the  Jlaves 
of  thofe  that  feed  them,  but  thofe  that  feed  thefn  their 
fervanis.    He  educated  the  children  ot  Xeniades 
Very  well,  and  acquired  their  affeftion  to  a  great 
degree.    He  grew  old  in  this  houfe,  and  fome  fay 
he  died  there. 

He  ordered  at  his  death  that  his  body  fliould  be  Tufc. 
■left  upon  the  earth  without  interment.    "  How  !  Qii^ft- 
"  Hiid  his  friends,  would  you  lie  expofed  to  the  "  ' 
"  birds  and  beafts?    No,  replied  he,  put  my 
"  ftick  by  me,  that  I  may  drive  them  away. 
*'  And  how  will  you  do  that,  faid  they,  when 
"  you  have  no  fenfe?  What  then  does  it  fignify, 

anfwered  the  Cynic,  whether  I  am  eaten  or  not 
"  by  the  birds  and  beafts,  as  I  lhall  have  no  fenfe 

of  it?" 


No 


cronuns. 
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No  regard  was  had  to  the  great  indifFerence  of 
Diogenes  about  interment.  He  was  buried  macr. 
niHcently  near  the  gate  next  the  Ifthmus.  A  co- 
lumn was  ereded  near  his  tomb,  on  which  a  doo- 
of  Parian  marble  was  placed.  ° 

He  died  at  almoft  fourfcore  and  ten  years  of 
age,  according  to  fome  upon  the  fame  day  as  Alex- 
ander, but  others  make  him  furvive  that  prince 
fome  years. 

CRATES. 
Diog.  La-    C  R  A  T  E  s  the  cynic  was  one  of  the  principal 
'        difciples  of  Diogenes.    He  was  a  Theban  of  a 
very  confiderable  family,  and  of  great  fortune. 
Pi^^^  patrimony  for  more  than  two 

dred  thou-  ^"ndred  talents,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
fand  banker,  and  defired  him  to  give  them  to  his  chil- 
dren in  cafe  they  proved  fools  but  if  they  had 
elevation  of  mind  enough  to  be  philofophers,  he 
direded  him  to  diftribute  the  money  amongft  the 
citizens  of  Thebes,  becaufe  philofophers  wanted 
nothing:  always  excefs  and  caprice  even  in  adions 
laudable  in  themfclves. 

Hipparchia,  the  filler  of  the  orator  Metrocles, 
charmed  with  the  freedom  of  Crates's  manners, 
was  abfolutely  determined  to  marry  him,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  oppofition  of  all  her  relations.  Crates, 
to  whom  they  applied  themfelves,  did  all  he  could 
on  his  fide  to  make  her  difguft  this  marriage.  Hav- 
ing ftript  himfelf  before  her  to  fhew  her  his  hunch- 
back and  ill- made  body  in  the  worft  light,  and 
throwing  his  cloak,  bag,  and  flaff,  upon  the 
ground  ;  "There^  fays  he,  are  all  my  riches,  and  my 
wife  mujl  expert  no  other  jointure  from  me.  She  per- 
fifted  in  her  refolution,  married  hunch-back,  dref- 
fed  herfelf  like  a  cynic,  and  became  ftill  more  free 
and  impudent  than  her  hu/band. 


Impudence 
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*  Impudence  was  the  prevailing  charader  of 
thefc  philofophers.  They  reproached  others  with 
their  faults  without  any  referve,  and  even  added 
an  air  of  infolence  and  contempt  to  their  re- 
proaches. This,  according  to  fome,  occafioned 
fheir  being  called  Cynics,  becaufe  they  were  biting, 
and  barked  at  all  the  world  like  dogs  and  be- 
caufe they  were  afhamed  of  nothing,  and  held  that 
every  thing  might  be  done  openly  without  Ihame 
or  relerve. 

Crates  flourilhed  at  Thebes  about  the  CXlIIthA  M. 
Olympiad,  and  excelled  all  the  Cynics  of  his  time.  3^/^- 
He  was  the  mafter  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the 
famous  fed  of  the  Stoics. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Of  the  Stoics. 

ZEN  O. 

E  N  O  was  of  Citium  in  the  iQand  of  Cy-  Diog.  La 
^  prus     On  his  return  from  buying  purple  inert. 
Phcenicia,  for  he  applied  himfelf  firft  to  commerce, 
he  was  caft  away  in  the  port  of  Pyra;us.    He  was 
much  afflifted  with  his  lofs,  and  removed  to  A- 
thens,  where  he  went  into  a  bookfeller  s  {hop,  and 
tookupabookofXenophon's,  the  reading  of  which 
crave  him  infinite  pleafure,  and  made  him  forget 
his  misfortune.    He  alked  the  bookfe  ler,  where 
that  fort  of  people,  of  whom  Xenophon  fpoke, 
were  to  be  found.    Crates  the  Cynic  happened  to 
i^afs  by  at  that  inftant.    The  bookfeller  pointed 
him  out  to  Zeno,  and  advifed  him  to  follow  him. 
From  that  day  he  commenced  his  difcrple  at 
which  time  he  was  thirty  years  of  age     The  mo-  M. 
rality  of  the  Cynics  highly  pleafed  him,  but  he  36. 3. 
could  not  relifh  their  immodefty  and  impudence. 

*  ney  called  immodejly,  na-     fon  maks  him  naturallyapameA 
ture  V  andfo  it  is,  the  nature     of  the  obfcm  and  ^ndecent. 
of  brutes,  not  man,  nvhofe  Rea-  After 
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After  having  ftudied  ten  years  under  Crates,  and 
V^^e^  ten  more  in  the  houfes  of  StiJpon  of  Mega- 

3692  ■  r^'  Xenocrates,  and  Polemon,  he  inftituted  a  new 
fedl  at  Athens.  His  reputation  immediately  fpread 
throughout  Greece.  In  a  fhort  time  he  became 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  philofopher  in  the  country 
As  he  ufualJy  taught  in  a  porch,  his  followers  were 
called  Slotcs,  from  the  Greek  word  s-*^,  which  fig- 

^^^^^      nifies  a  porch  or  portico. 

Zeno  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  without 
ever  experiencing  any  diforder  of  body.  He  tauc^ht 
forty-eight  years  fucceffively,  and  lived  fixty-eight 
from   his  firft  applying   to  philofophy  under 

A.  M      ^vvTv I ^^1^'"^'  •  ^"^^^^"^  ^^^es  his  death  at  the 
37^3.      ^-^^XlXth  Olympiad,  which  was  much  regretted. 
When  Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia  received 
news  of  it,  he  was  fenfibly  afflided.    The  Athe- 
nians caufed  a  tomb  to  be  erefted  for  him  in  the 
fuburb  of  Ceramica,   and  by  a  public  decree, 
(wherein  he  was  praifed  as  a  philofopher  who  had 
perpetually  excited  the  youth  under  his  difcipline 
to  virtue,  and  who  had  always  led  a  life  conforma- 
ble to  the  precepts  he  taught)  they  gave  him  a 
crown  of  gold,  and  caufed  extraordinary  honours 
to  be  paid  to  his  memory :  «  In  order,  fays  the 
"  decree,  that  all  the  world  may  know,  that  the 
"  Athenians  are  ftudious  to  honour  perfons  of  di- 
"  ftinguifhed  merit,  both  during  their  lives  and 
*'  after  their  deaths."  Nothing  does  a  people  more 
honour  than  fuch  noble  and  generous  fentiments, 
which  arife  from  an  high  efteem  for  knowledcre 
and  virtue.  ^ 
I  have  already  obferved  elfewhere  that  a  neigh, 
bouring  nation,  I  mean  England,  diftinguifhes 
itfelf  by  its  efteem  for  great  men  of  this  kind, 
and  by  the  gratitude  it  expreffes  for  thofe  who 
have  exalted  the  glory  of  their  country. 


LEUCIPPUS« 
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LEUCIPPUS. 

Leucippus  is  one  of  the  moft  famous  of 
Zeno*s  difciples.    Authors  do  not  agree  about  the 
place  of  his  birth.    He  is  believed  the  inventor  of 
the  atomical  fyftcm.   Pofidonius  afcribes  it  to  one  Strab.l.i6- 
Mofchus  of  Phoenicia,  who,  according  to  Strabo,  p-  55  7- 
lived  before  the  Trojan  war  :  but  the  moft  learned 
perfons  give  Leucippus  the  honour  of  it.    Epi-  Clc.  de 
curus  is  blamed  for  not  owning  his  improvement  Nat.Deor. 
from  the  inventions  of  this  philofopher,  and  re- 
proached  with  having  only  reformed  the  fyftem  of 
Democritus  in  fome  places,  of  which  Leucippus 
was  the  firft  author. 

CLEANTHES. 

Cleanthes  was  of  Aflbs  in  Troas.  He  was  Laert. 
worth  but  four  drachmas,  that  is  to  fay,  thirty 
pence,  when  he  came  to  Athens.  He  recommended 
himfelf  highly  by  the  couragious  patience,  with 
which  he  fupported  the  hardeft  and  moft  painful 
labours.  He  paffed  almoft  the  whole  night  in 
drawing  water  for  a  gardiner,  in  order  to  gain  fub- 
fiftence,  and  to  enable  himfelf  during  the  day  to  ap- 
ply to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  Being  cited  before 
the  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  to  give  an  account, 
according  to  one  of  Solon's  laws,  how  he  lived,  he 
produced  the  gardiner  as  an  evidence,  and  without 
doubt  his  own  hands,  hard  and  callous  with 
labour.  The  judges,  in  a  tranfport  of  admira- 
tion, ordered  him  ten  minje,  about  thirty  pounds, 
out  of  the  public  treafury.  Zeno  forbade  him  to 
accept  of  them,  fo  much  was  poverty  in  honour 
with  thefe  philofophers !  He  filled  the  chair  of  the 
Porch  with  great  reputation. 

His  genius  was  naturally  heavy  and  flow  ; 
but  he  overcame  that  defe£t  by  tenacious  appli- 
cation to  ftudy.    Eloquence  was  not  his  talent. 

He 
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*  He  however  thought  fit  to  compole  a  Rhetoric,  as 
well  as  Chryfippus,  of  whom  we  fhall  foon  fpeak  •, 
but  both  with  fuch  bad  luccefs,  that,  if  we  may 
believe  Cicero,  who  certainly  was  a  good  judge  in 
this  cafe,  thofe  works  were  fitter  to  make  a  man 
mute  than  a  fpeaker. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Laert.  Chrysippus  was  of  Soli  a  city  of  Cilicia. 
His  genius  was  very  fubtile,  and  proper  for  logical 
difputations,  in  which  he  exercifed  himfelf  much, 
and  upon  which  he  wrote  many  trafts.  Diogenes 
Laertius  makes  them  amount  to  above  three  hun- 
dred. It  is  faid  that  the  occafion  of  his  writing 
abundance,  was  his  envy  of  Epicurus,  who  had 
compofed  more  books  than  any  other  philofopher : 
but  he  never  came  up  to  that  rival.  His  works 
were  little  laboured,  and  by  neceffary  confequence 
little  correft,  full  of  tedious  repetitions,  and  often 
even  contradidions.  It  was  the  common  fault  of  the 
Stoics,  to  introduce  abundance  of  fubtilty  and 
drynefs  into  their  difputations  either  by  word  of 
mouth  or  in  writing.  They  feem  as  carefully  to 
have  avoided  all  beauty  of  ftyle,  as  depravity  of 
morals.  **  Cicero  did  not  blame  them  much  tor 
wanting  a  talent  entirely  foreign  to  their  profefii- 
on,  and  not  abfolutely  necefli\ry  to  it.  t  If 
a  philofopher,  lays  he,  have  eloquence,  I  do  72ct  like 
him  the  vjorfe  for  it :  if  not,  I  make  it  no  crime  in 

*  Scrlpfic  artem  rhetoricam  que  ob  earn  rem  philofophi:^^ 

Cleanthcs,  Chryfippus  etiam,  non  fatisfeciffe,  quod  non  ha- 

fed  hie,  lit,  fi  quis  obmutef-  buerunt  hanc  dicendi  ex  arte 

cere  concupierit,  nihil  aliud  le-  alienam  facultatem.    De  Orat. 

gere  debeat.    De  Finib.  I.  4.  /.  i .  n.  49. 
n  J,  \  A  philofopho,  fi  afferaC 

**  Videmus  iifdem  de  rebus  eloquentiain,  non  afpcrner  :  fi. 

jejune  quofdam  &  exilirer,  ut  non  habeat,  non  admodum  fla- 

eum,  quern  acutiiliniumferunt,  gitem,  De  Fhiib.  I.  1.  n.  15. 
Chryiippum  difputaviffe  ;  ne- 

him> 
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him.    II  He  was  fatisfied  if  they  were  clear  and 
intelligible    for  which  he  valued  Epicurus. 

Quintilian  often  cites  with  praife  a  work  wrote 
by  Chryfippus  upon  the  education  of  children. 

He  alTociated  himfelf  for  fome  time  with  the  Academ. 
Academics,  maintaining  after  their  manner  both  ^-  4-  ^-  7 
fides  of  a  queftion.  The  Stoics  complained,  that 
Chryfippus  had  colle£ted  fo  many  and  fo  ftrong 
arguments  for  the  fyftem  of  the  Academics,  that 
he  could  not  afterwards  refute  them  himfelf,  which 
had  fupplied  Carneades  their  antagonift  with  arms 
againft  them. 

His  dodlrine,  in  many  points,  did  no  honour  p]ut  ^on 
to  his  fe6t,  and  could  only  difgrace  it.    He  be-  tra  Stoic, 
lieved  the  gods  perilhable,  and  maintained  thatP  '°74' 
they  would  actually  perifli  in  the  general  confia- 
gration.    He  allowed  the  moft  notorious  and  moft 
abominable  incefts    and  admitted  the  community 
of  wives  amongft  Sages.    He  compofed  feveral 
wridngs  full  of  the  moft  horrid  obfcenities.  Such 
was  the  *  philofopher,  who  pafled  for  the  moft  fo- 
lid  fupport  of  the  Porch,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  moft 
fevere  fed:  of  the  Pagan  world. 

It  muft  appear  aftoniftiing  after  this,  that  f  Se- 
neca ftiould  praife  this  philofopher,  whom  he  joins 
with  Zeno,  in  the  moft  magnificent  terms.  He 
goes  fo  far  as  to  fay  of  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
that  they  had  done  greater  things  in  their  clofets, 
than  if  they  had  commanded  armies,  filled  the  firft 
offices  of  a  ftate,  and  inftituted  wife  laws  ;  and 
he  adds,  that  he  confiders  them,  not  as  the  legiila- 
tors  of  a  fingle  city,  but  of  all  mankind. 

[I  Oratio  me  iftius  philofophi  cimus,  &  Zenonem  &  Chry- 

ron  ofFendit.  Nam&complec-  fippum  majora  egiile,  quam  fi 

titur  verbis  quod  vult,  &  dicit  duxiffent  exercitus,  gefliffent 

plane  quod  intelligam.  Ibid.  honores,  leges  tuIifTent,  quas, 

*  Falciie  putatur  porticum  non  uni  civiiati,  fed  toti  hii- 

Stoicorum.  Academ.  4,  75.  ir.ano  generi  tulerunt.  Senec. 

f  Nos  certe  fumus,  qui  di-  de  Ot.  fap.  c,  32. 

Chryfippus 
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A.  M.  Chryfippus  died  in  the  CXLIIId  Olympiad* 
3793-      A  tomb  was  erefled  for  him  amongft  thofe  of  the 

moft  illuftrious  A  thenians.    His  ftatue  was  to  be 

feen  in  the  fuburb  of  Ceramica. 

DIOGENES  the  Bahylonian. 

Diogenes  the  Babylonian  was  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  his  country,  Seleucia,  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Babylon.  He  was  one  of  the  three  phi- 
lofophers  deputed  by  Athens  to  the  Romans. 

i^e  fliewed  great  moderation  and  tranquillity  of 
foul  upon  an  occafion  capable  of  moving  the 
calmeft  and  mofl  patient  of  men.  *  He  was  expa- 
tiating upon  anger.  A  young  man  of  great  im- 
pudence and  prefumption  fpit  in  his  face,  probably 
to  try  whether  he  praclifed  himfelf  the  dodlrine  he 
taught  others.  The  philofopher,  without  feeming 
moved,  or  raifing  his  voice,  faid  coldly  *,  /  a7n 
not  angry :  hut  however  I  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to 
he  fo.  Did  fuch  a  doubt  fuit  the  apathy  of  a 
Stoic  I* 

ANTIPATER. 
Antipater  was  of  Sidon.  He  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  fourth  book  of  Academical 
Queftions  as  one  of  the  mo^k.  learned  and  efteemed 
of  the  Stoics.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian,  and  Fofidonius  was  his. 

P  A  N  ^  T  I  U  S. 

Pan^tius  Wvis,  without  contradifbion,  one 
of  the  moft  famous  philofophers  of  the  Stoic  kdi. 
Strab  1.14  He  was  a  Rhodian,  and  his  anceftors  had  com.- 
P  655.  manded  the  armies  of  that  ftate.  We  may  date 
^  his  birth  about  the  middle  of  the  CXLVIIIth 
3814.  Olympiad. 

*  Ei  cle.  ira  cum  maxime     inquit,  irafcor:  fed  dublto  ta- 
d'lferenti  adolefcens  protervus     men  an  irafci  oporteat.  Sencc. 
infpuit.   Tulit  hoc  ille  lenitcr     de  ira,  I.  3.  c.  38. 
ac  fapienter.     Non  quidem. 

He 
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He  perfeftly  anfwered  the  peculiar  care  that  had 
been  taken  of  his  education,  and  devoted  himfeif 
wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  pliilofophy.  Inclination, 
perhaps  prejudice,  determined  him  in  fivour  of 
the  Stoic  led,  at  that  time  in  the  higheft  credit. 
Antipater  of  Tarfus  was  his  mailer.  He  heard  Divin.l.i 
him  as  a  man  that  underftood  the  Rights  ofreafon  n.  6. 
and  notwithftanding  the  blind  deterence,  with 
which  the  Stoics  received  the  decifions  of  the 
founders  of  the  Porch,  Panaetius  abandoned  thofe 
without  fcruple,  which  did  not  appear  fufficiently 
eftabliilied. 

To  fitisfy  the  dcfire  of  knowledge,  that  was  his 
darling  paffion,  he  quitted  Rhodes,  without  regard 
to  the  advantages  for  which  the  greatnefs  of  his 
birth  feemed  to  defign  him.  The  moft  diftinguifh- 
ed  perfons  in  every  kind  of  literature  ufually  affero- 
bled  at  Athens,  and  the  Stoics  had  a  famous  fchool 
there.    Panaetius  frequented  it  v/ith  afiiduity,  and 
at  length  fupported  its  reputation  with  dignity. 
The  Athenians  refolved  to  make  him  their  own,  Plut-  cJe 
and  offered  him  the  freedom  of  their  city  i  for 
which  he  returned  them  his  thanks.    "  A  modeftp,  ,0^^^ 
"  man,  faid  he  .  to  them  in  refped  to  Proclus,  Prod,  in 
"  ought  to  content  himfeif  with  one  country     in  ^"^eiioa. 
which  he  imitated  Zeno,  who,   left  it  might  be?' 
injurious  to  his  own  citizens,  would  not  accept  the 
fame  favour. 

The  fame  of  Pansetius  foon  extended  itfelf  be- 
yond the  feas.  The  fciences  had  for  fome  time 
made  confiderable  progrefs  at  Rome.  The  Great 
cultivated  them  in  eniulation  of  each  other,  and 
thofe  whom  their  birth  or  capacity  had  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  public  afi'airs,  made  it  their  honour 
to  pro^d  them  to  the  utmoft.  Such  v/as  the  frate 
of  thiijs  when  Pan^Etius  cam.e  to  Rome.  He  was 
ardently  defired  there.  The  young  nobility  flew 
to  hear  him  and  the  Scipios  and  the  Lselii  were 
of  the  number  of  his  difciples.    A  tender  friend- 

B  b  fhip 
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jfhip  united  them  from  thenceforth,  and  Pan^etius-, 
as  many  writers  inform  us,  attended  Scipio  in  his 
feveral  expeditions.  To  make  him  amends,  that 
illuftrious  Roman,  on  a  fignal  occafion,  gave  him 
the  moft  grateful  marks  of  his  confidence.  *  Pa- 
nastius  was  the  only  one  upon  whom  he  call  his 
eyes,  when  the  fenate  appointed  him  ambaffador 
to  the  nations  and  kings  of  the  Eaft  in  alliance 
Plut.  in  with  the  commonwealth.  The  credit  of  Panaedus 
p.°8i4.  "^^^^  Scipio  was  not  ufelefs  to  the  Rhodians,  and 
was  often  employed  for  them  with  fuccels. 

The  year  of  his  death  is  not  precifely  known. 
Cicero  tells  us,  that  Pansetius  lived  thirty  years  af- 
ter having  publifhed  his  treatife  upon  the  duties  of 
man,  which  Cicero  has  diffufcd  into  his  :  but  it  is 
not  known  at  what  time  that  treatife  appeared.  It 
is  probable  that  he  publifhed  it  in  the  flower  of  his 
age.  The  value  Cicero  fet  on  it,  and  the  ufe  he 
made  of  it,  are  good  proofs  of  the  excellency  of 
this  work,  of  which  we  therefore  fhould  regret  the 
Tom.  X.  lofs.  He  compofed  abundance  of  others.  The 
ties  Mem.  reader  may  fee  an  account  of  them  in  the  memoir 

ts  Befks  ^^^^  "P°"         ^^^^  Pana^tius, 

Letires.    ^0^1  which  I  have  extradted  all  I  have  faid  of  them 
in  this  place. 

To  the  praife  of  the  Stoics  it  muft  be  confefled, 
that  lefs  intent  than  other  philofophers  upon  frivo- 
lous and  often  dangerous  fpeculations,  they  devoted 
their  ftudies  to  the  clearing  up  of  thofe  great  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  which  are  the  firmeft  fupports 
of  fociety  :   +  but  the  drinefs  and  ftiffnefs  that 

*  P.  Africani  hiflorias  lo-  triftitiam  atque  afperitatem  fu- 

quuntur,  in  legationeilla  nobili  gicns  Panastius,  nec  acerbita- 

quam  obiit,  Panaetium  unum  tern  fententiarum,  nec  diffc- 

omnino  comitem  fuiffe.  Jcad.  rendi  fpinas  probaviA  fuitque 

^eejl.  I.  4.  n.  5.  in  altero  genere  roivior,  in  al- 

tSto'icihorridiores  evadunt,  tero  illuftrior.    De  Finih.  L  ^, 

afperiores,  duriores  &  oratione  n.  78,  79. 
&  naoribus,   Quam  illorum 
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prevailed  in  their  writings,  as  well  as  in  their  man- 
ners, difgufted  moft  of  their  readers^  and  abun- 
dantly leflened  their  utility.  The  example  of  Cle- 
anthes  and  Chryfippus,  the  founders  of  the  Porch, 
did  not  miflead  Pansetius.  Attentive  to  the  good 
of  the  public,  and  that  the  ufeful  generally  is  not 
current  without  the  agreeable,  he  united  the  folidity 
of  argument  with  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  ftyle^ 
and  diffufed  into  his  works  all  the  graces  and  orna- 
ments of  which  they  were  fufceptible* 

POSIDONIUS. 

PosiDONius  was  of  Apamea  in  Syrian  bu£ 
he  pafted  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Rhodes^ 
where  he  taught  philofophy  with  much  reputation^ 
and  was  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  public  with 
the  fame  fuccefsi 

Pompey,  on  his  return  from  his  expedition  a- 
gainft  MithridateSj  touched  at  Rhodes  in  order  to 
fee  him.  He  found  him  fick.  We  iliall  fee  in  the 
fequel,  in  what  manner  this  vifit  pafTed, 

EPICTETUS. 

I  fhoiild  injure  the  fe6l  of  the  Stoics,  if  in  thd 
iiumber  of  its  followers  I  omitted  Epidetus,  the 
man  perhaps  of  all  thefe  philofophers,  who  did  it 
moft  honour  by  the  fublimity  of  his  fentiments^ 
and  the  regularity  of  his  life. 

Epidetus  was  born  at  Hierapolis,  a  city  of 
Phrygia  near  Laodicea.  The  meannefs  of  his  ex- 
tradlion  has  prevented  us  from  the  knowledge  of 
his  parents.  He  was  the  flave  of  one  Epaphrodi- 
tus,  whom  Suidas  calls  one  of  Nero's  guards  ,  from 
whence  he  took  his  name  Epidetus,  which  figni- 
fies  bought  fervant  or  Jlave.  It  is  neither  faid  by  £V/»t#(^: 
what  accident  he  was  brought  to  Rome,  ncJr  how 
he  came  to  be  fold  to  Epaphroditus :  it  is  only 
known  that  he  was  the  latter's  flave.  Epidletus 
Ivas  apparently  made  free.    He  always  was  a  fol^ 
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lower  of  the  Stoic  philofophy,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  moft  perfed  and  the  moft  fevere  fed. 

He  lived  at  Rome  till  the  edid  of  Domitian, 
by  which  all  philofophers  were  baniflied  from 
thence.  *  If  we  may  believe  Quintilian,  many  of 
them  concealed  great  vices  under  fo  fair  a  name, 
and  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  philofophers, 
not  by  their  virtue  and  knowledge,  but  by  a  grave 
and  fevere  countenance,  and  a  fingularity  of  drefs 
and  behaviour,  which  ferved  as  a  mafl^  for  very 
corrupt  manners.  Quintilian  is  perhaps  a  little  ex- 
ceflive  in  this  defcription,  with  the  view  of  pleafing 
the  Emperor  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  it  could  in  no 
manner  be  applied  to  Epidetus. 

Upon  quitting  Rome,  he  went  to  fettle  at  Ni- 
copolis,  a  confiderable  city  of  Epirus,  where  he 
lived  many  years,  always  in  great  poverty,  but 
highly  honoured  and  efteemed.  He  returned  af- 
terwards to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  with 
whom  he  was  in  great  confideration.  Neither  the 
time,  place,  nor  any  other  circumftanccs  of  his 
death  are  mentioned  :  he  died  at  a  fufficiendy  great 
age. 

He  confined  all  his  philofophy  to  fuffering  ills 
patiendy,  and  moderation  in  pleafure,  which  he 
exprelfed  by  the  two  Greek  words, 
fujiine  &  ahjline. 

Celfus,  who  wrote  againft  the  Chriftians,  fays, 
Cdf,  1  7        "P^'^  ^^^^  matter's  bending  his  leg  with  great 
'  violence,  he  told  him  without  emotion,  and  in  a 
laughing  manner  :  Why  you'll  hreak  my  leg.  And 
as  it  happened  fo,  he  continued  in  the  fame  tone  : 
Did  not  I  tell  you,  that  you'd  hreak  it  ? 

Lucian  ridicules  a  man,  who  bought  Epidetus's 


Orig.  in 


Lucian. 
adverf. 
indoft, 
p.  548, 


*  Noftris  temporibus  fub  hoc 
nomine  maxima  in  plerifque 
vitia  latLierunt.  Non  enim 
vii  tute  ac  ftudils,  ut  haberen- 
tur  philofophi,  laborabanti  fed 


vultum,  &  triflitiam,  &  difien- 
tientem  a  csetcris  habitum  pef- 
fimis  moribus  prastendebant. 
^intil,  1.  I,  in  Procem. 
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lamp  at  a  great  f  price,  though  only  an  earthen 
one ;  as  if  he  had  imagined  that  by  ufing  it  he 
Ihould  become  as  wife  as  that  admirable  and  vene- 
rable old  man. 

Epi£letus  had  compofed  many  works,  of  which 
only  his  Enchiridion  or  Manual  remain.  But  Ar- 
rian,  his  difciple,  has  wrote  a  great  work,  which 
as  he  pretends,  confifts  folely  of  what  he  had  heard 
him  fay,  and  which  he  had  colledled  as  near  as 
poffible,  in  his  own  terms.  Of  the  eight  books 
which  formed  this  work,  we  have  only  four. 

Stobjeus  has  preferved  us  fome  fentences  of  this 
philofopher's,  which  had  efcaped  the  diligence  of 
his  difciple.  I  fhali  cite  only  two  of  them  in 
this  place. 

*'  To  be  rich  does  not  depend  on  thee,  but  to 
"  be  happy  does.  Riches  themfelves  are  not  al- 
"  ways  a  good,  and  certainly  are  always  of  fhort 
"  duration  ;  but  the  happinefs  derived  from  wif- 
"  dom,  endures  for  ever. 

"  When  thou  feeft  a  viper  or  a  ferpent  In  a  box 
"  of  gold,  doft  thou  efteem  it  the  more,  and  haft 
*'  thou  not  always  the  fame  horror  for  it  on  ac- 
*'  count  of  its  venomous  nature Have  the  fame 
*'  for  the  wicked  man,  when  thou  feeft  him  fur- 
"  rounded  with  fplendor  and  riches. 

"  The  fun  does  notftay  to  be  implored  to  im- 
"  part  his  light  and  heat.  By  his  example  do  all 
*'  the  good  thou  canft-,  without  ftaying  till  it  be 
"  afked  of  thee. 

The  following  prayer  Epidtetus  defired  to  make 
at  his  death,  which  1  take  from  Arrian,  "  O 
*'  Lord,  have  I  violated  your  commandments  ? 
"  Have  I  abufed  the  gifts  you  have  conferred  up- 
*'  on  me  }  Have  I  not  fubmitted  my  fenfes, 
"  wifties,  and  opinions,  to  you  ?  Have  I  ever 
"  complained  of  you  ?  Have  I  acCufed  your  pro- 
vidence  ?  I  have  been  fick,  becaufe  it  was  your 

t  Xhree  thoufand  drachmas,  about  75  I, 
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"  will  j  and  it  was  alfo  mine.  It  was  your  will 
"  that  I  fhould  be  poor,  and  I  was  contented  with 
"  poverty.  I  have  been  of  the  meaneft  of  the 
"  people,  becaufe  it  was  your  will ;  and  did  I 
*'  ever  defire  to  be  otherwife  ?  Was  I  ever  afBided 
*'  for  my  condition  ?  Have  you  ever  furprized 
"  me  murmuring  and  dejedied  ?  I  am  ftill  entirely 
ready  to  undergo  whatever  you  fhall  pleafe  to  or- 
dain  for  me.  The  leafb  fign  from  you  is  an  in- 
**  violable  order  for  me.  It  is  your  will  that  I 
^'  fhould  quit  this  magnificent  fcene :  I  go,  with 
a  thoufand  moft  humble  thanks,  that  you  have 
"  vouchfafed  to  admit  me  to  fee  your  works,  and 
*'  to  difplay  to  my  eyes  the  admirable  order,  with 
^'  which  you  govern  this  univerfe.'*  Though  it 
be  eafy  to  obferve  in  this  prayer  feveral  ftrokes 
borrowed  from  Chriftianity,  which  at  that  time  be- 
gan to  caft  a  great  light,  we  however  perceive  in 
it  a  man  well  fatisfied  with  himfelf,  and  who,  by 
his  frequent  interrogations,  feems  to  defy  the  Di- 
vinity himfelf  to  find  any  fault  in  him.  A  fenti- 
ment  and  prayer  truly  worthy  of  a  Stoic,  all  proud 
of  his  pretended  virtue  !  St.  Paul,  who  abounded 
fo  much  in  good  works,  did  not  fpeak  fuch  lan- 
"I  Cor.  iv.  guage.  I  judge  not  mine  own  felf,  laid  he.  For  I 
3'  4-  know  nothing  by  myfelf^  (or  as  the  French  expreffes  it 
better,  though  my  conjcience  reproaches  me  with  no- 
thing )  yet  am  I  not  hereby  jujlified :  but  he  that 
judgeth  me  is  the  Lord.  For  the  reft  this  prayer, 
all  defective  as  it  is,  will  condemn  abundance  of 
Chriftians.  For  it  fhews  us ,  that  a  perfect 
obedience,  an  entire  devotion  ,  and  total  refig- 
nation  to  the  will  of  God,  were  confidered  by 
the  pagans  themfelves,  as  the  indifpenfible  du- 
ties of  creatures  to  him  from  whom  they  hold 
thejr  being.  This  philofopher  knew  the  terms  of 
duties  and  virtues ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  principle  of  them, 


Epi^letus; 
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Epidletus  was  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
made  fo  many  converfions  there,  and  when  Chriftia- 
nity  ahiioft  at  its  birth  fhone  out  with  fo  muchluftre 
I  in  the  unexampled  conftancy  of  the  Faithful.  But 
far  from  improving  from  fo  radiant  a  light,  he 
blafphemed  againft  the  faith  of  the  primitive 
Chriftians,  and  the  heroic  courage  of  the  martyrs. 
In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  feventh  book  of  Ar- 
rian,  after  having  fhewn,  that  a  man  confcious  of 
his  liberty,  and  convinced  that  nothing  can  hurt 
him,  becaufe  he  has  God  for  his  deliverer,  fears 
neither  the  guards  nor  fwords  of  tyrants,  Epifte- 
tus  adds:  Phrenzy  and  custom  ha've  been  ca- 
pable of  inducing  fome  to  defpife  them,  as  the  *  Gali- 
leans and  JJjall  not  reafon  and  demonjlration  produce 
the  fame  effeEi  ?  Nothing  was  more  contrary  to  the 
doftrine  of  the  gofpel  than  the  pride  of  the  Stoics, 


CHAPTER  III. 

Hiftor^  of  the  philofophers  of  the  Italic  fe5f. 

Have  already  fiid,  that  the  Italic  fedl  was  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  was  inftituted  by  Pythagoras 
in  that  part  of  Italy  called  Grsecia  Magna. 

I  fhall  divide  this  chapter  into  two  articles.  In 
the  firft  I  fhall  relate  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  and 
that  of  Empedocles  the  mofl:  famous  of  his  difci- 
pies.  In  the  fecond  I  lhall  treat  the  divifion  of  the 
Italic  into  four  other  feds. 

ARTICLE  I. 
PYTHAGORAS. 

TH  E  mofl:  common  opinion  is  that  Pythago-  DIog. 
ras  was  of  Samos,  and  fon  of  Mnefarchus  Laert. 
the  fculptor.    He  was  at  firft  the  difciple  of  Phe» 

f  So  the  Chrijiians  were  called. 

B  b  4  recidesj 
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recides,  who  is  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  feven 
fages.  After  the  death  of  his  mafter,  as  he  had 
an  extraordinary  defire  of  learning  and  of  know- 
ing the  manners  of  ftrangers,  he  abandoned  his 
country,  and  all  he  had,  for  the  fake  of  travelling. 

He  remained  a  confiderable  tim.e  in  Egypt,  to 
converfe  there  with  the  priefts,  and  to  learn  from 
them  whatever  was  moft  occult  in  the  myfteries  of 
their  religion  and  learning.    Polycrates  wrote  in 
his  favour  to  Amafisking  of  Egypt,  in  order  that 
A.  M.     he  might  treat  him  with  diftind:ion.  Pythagoras 
3440.     went  afterwards  into  the  country  of  the  Chaldeans, 
Ant.  J.  C.  J.Q  acquire  the  learning  of  the  Magi.    Some  ima- 
^  gine  that  he  might  have  feen  Ezekiel  and  Daniel, 

and  have  improved  from  their  leffons  at  Babylon. 
After  having  travelled  into  different  parts  of  the 
Eaft,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  he  contraded  a  great 
intimacy  with  the  wife  Epimenides.  And  at  lafl, 
after  having  enriched  himfelf  with  different  know- 
ledge ia  the  feveral  countries  where  he  had  been, 
he  returned  to  Samos,  laden  with  the  precious  fpoils 
which  had  been  the  motives,  and  were  the  fruits  of 
his  travels. 

His  grief  to  fee  his  country  oppreffed  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  Polycrates,  made  him  refolve  on  volun- 
tary banifhment.  He  went  into  that  part  of  Italy 
which  was  called  Great  Greece,  and  fettled  at  Cro- 
tona  in  the  houfe  of  Milo,  the  famous  boxer,  where 
he  taught  philofophy.  It  is  from  thence  that  the 
SeS:  of  which  he  was  author,  was  called  the  Italic 
fed. 

Ouaft  Before  him,  as  I  have  obferved  already,  thofe 
Ls.n.g.  "^^^  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  had 
acquired  reputation  by  a  virtuous  and  regular  life, 
were  called  fages,  a-ocpei.  That  name  appearing  too 
proud  to  him,  heaffumed  another,  which  implied, 
that  he  did  not  afcribe  the  poffeffion  of  wifdom  to 
himfelf,  but  only  the  defire  of  poffeffing  it.  This 
was  Philofo^her,  that  is  to  fay,  lover  pf  wifdom. 

The 
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The  reputation  of  Pythagoras  foon  fpread  over 
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all  Italy,  and  brought  a  great  number  of  difciples 
to  hear  him.    Some  make  Numa  of  this  number, 
who  was  elefled  king  of  Rome  :  but  they  miftake. 
Pythagoras  flouriftied  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the  Tufc. 
laft  king  of  the  Romans,  that  is  in  the  220th  year  Qusft. 
of  Rome  ;  or,  according  to  Livy,  in  the  reign  of  1^^- ^38. 
Servius  Tullius.    The  *  error  of  thofe  who  make  * 
him  king  Numa'scotemporary  is  glorious  for  them  Tufc. 
both.    For  they  had  not  fallen  into  it,  if  they  had  Qua^ft- 
not  believed  that  Numa  could  not  have  fliewn  fo^-  4-  3- 
much  ability  and  wifdom  in  his  government,  if  he 
had  not  been  the  difciple  of  Pythagoras.  Certain 
it  is  that  his  reputation  afterwards  became  very 
great  at  Rome.    The  Romans  muft  have  conceived  Plut.  in 
a  very  high  idea  of  him,  as  upon  being  command-  ^ 
ed  by  an  oracle  during  the  war  with  the  Samnites  piin^i 
to  ered  two  ftatues,  the  one  to  the  bravell,  and  c.  6. 
the  other  to  the  wifeft,  of  the  Greeks,  they  fet  up 
thofe  of  Alcibiades  and  Pythagoras.    Pliny  was 
much  furprized  that  they  chofe  either  of  them. 

He  made  his  fcholars  undergo  a  fevere  noviciate 
of  filence  for  at  leaft  two  years  :  and  f  extended  it 
to  five  with  thofe  in  whom  he  difcerned  a  too  great 
itch  for  talking. 

His  difciples  were  divided  into  two  claffes.  The  Clem, 
one  were  fimple  hearers,  heai'kening  to  and  re-  j 
ceiving  what  was  taught  them,  without  demanding 
the  reafons  of  it,  of  which  it  was  fuppofed  they 
were  not  yet  capable.  The  others,  as  more  formed  V*' 
and  intelligent,  were  admitted  to  propofe  their 
difficulties,  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  principles 
of  philofophy,  and  to  learn  the  reafons  of  all  that 
was  taught  them. 


*  Oviii  has  folloived  this 
falfe  tradition  in  the  fifteenth 
hoak  of  the  Metamorphofes. 

I  Lot^uaciores  enimvero  fer- 


ine in  c|uinquennium,  velut  in 
exilium  vocis,  mittebancur. 
Jpiil.  in  Florid. 


Pythagoras 
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Pythagoras  confidered  geometry  and  arithmetic, 
as  abfolutely  neceflary  to  enlarge  the  minds  of  young 
people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  ftudy  of  great 
truths.  He  alfo  fet  great  value  upon,  and  made 
great  ufe  of,  mufic,  to  which  he  referred  every 
thing  ;  *  pretending  that  the  world  was  formed  by 
a  kind  of  harmony  imitated  afterwards  by  the  lyre  5 
and  he  annexed  peculiar  founds  to  the  motion  of 
the  celeflial  fpheres  which  revolve  over  our  heads. 
It  is  faid  that  it  was  the  f  cuflom  of  the  Pythago-' 
reans  on  rifing  from  bed,  to  awaken  the  mind 
with  the  found  of  the  lyre,  in  order  to  make  them- 
felves  more  fit  foraftion  :  and  before  going  to  bed, 
they  refumed  their  lyre,  which  no  doubt  they 
touched  to  a  fofter  ftrain,  in  order  to  prepare 
themfelves  for  fleep,  by  calming  whatever  might 
remain  of  the  tumultuous  thoughts  of  the  day. 

Pythagoras  had  a  great  afcendant  over  the  minds 
of  his  fcholars.  His  having  advanced  any  thing 
fufEced  for  them  to  be  convinced  of  it  without  far- 
ther proof :  from  whence  came  the  famous  faying 

Plut  de    '^'"'^'"^       ^^-^  ^      majler )  has  faid  it.  A 

add.  &    reprimand  which  he  gave  one  of  his  fcholars  in  the 
amic.difcr.  prefence  of  all  the  reff,  fo  fenfibly  affefted  him, 
p.  70.      that  he  could  not  furvive  it,  and  killed  himfelf. 
From  thenceforth  Pythagoras,  inflru6led  and  in- 
finitely afHided  by  fo  mournful  an  example,  never 
rebuked  any  body  except  in  private. 
Juflin.        His  dodtrine,  and  ftill  more  his  example,  pro- 
1.  20.  c.  4.  duced  a  wonderful  change  in  Italy,  and  efpecially 

*  Pythagoras  atque  eum  fe-  f  Pythagoreis  certe  moris 

euti,  acceptam  fine  dublo  an-  fuit,&  cum  evigilaflent,  animos 

tiquitusopinionem  vulgavcrunt,  ad  ]yram  excitare,  quo  effent 

mundum  ipfura  ea  ratione  effe  ad  agendum  ereftiores ;  &cum 

compofitum,  quam  poftea  fit  fomnum  peterent,  ad  eandem 

lyra  imitata.    Nec  ilia  modo  prius  lenire  mentem,  ut,  fi  quid 

content!  diffimilium  Concordia,  fiiiffet  turbidiorum  cogitatio- 

quam  vocant  kpf^ovUv,  fonum  niim,  componerent.  ^intil. 

quoque  his  motibus  dederunf.  J.  9.  c.  4. 
^intiL  J.  I .  c.  ip. 


at 
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at  Crotona,  where  he  principally  refided.  Juftin 
defcribes  at  large  the  reformation,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  that  city.  "  He  came,  fays  he,  to 
*'  Crotona,  and  having  found  the  inhabitants  in  ge- 
"  neral  abandoned  to  luxury  and  debauch,  he  con- 

ciliated  them  at  length  by  his  authority  to  the 
"  rules  of  a  prudent  frugality.  ^  He  continually 
"  praifed  virtue,  and  inculcated  its  beauty  and  ad- 
"  vantages.  He  reprefented  in  the  moft  lively 
"  terms  the  iliame  of  intemperance,  and  enume- 
"  rated  the  ftates  which  had  been  ruined  in  confe- 
"  quenceof  vicious  exceffes.  His  difcourfe  made 
^'  fuch  an  impreflion  on  the  people,  and  occa- 
"  fioned  fo  general  a  change  in  the  city,  that  it 
"  feemed  a  quite  different  place,  and  retained  no 
"  marks  of  the  antient  Crotona.  He  fpoke  to  the 
"  women  feparately  from  the  men,  and  the  chil- 
«'  dren  from  their  fathers  and  mothers.  To  the 
"  wives  he  recommended  the  virtues  of  their  fex, 

chaftity,  and  fubmifTion  to  their  hufbands  ;  to 
"  the  youth,  profound  refped  for  their  fathers  and 
*'  mothers,  and  a  tafle  for  ftudy  and  the  fciences. 
^'  *  He  infilled  principally  upon  frugality  the  mo- 
^'  ther  of  all  virtues  and  prevailed  upon  the  la- 
*'  dies  to  renounce  the  fine  cloaths,  and  rich  orna- 
"  ments,  which  they  thought  effential  to  their 
"  rank,  but  which  he  confidered  as  the  food  of 
"  luxury  and  vice.  Thefe  they  facrificed  to  the 
"  principal  divinity  of  the  place,  which  was  Juno  ; 
"  fliewing  by  fo  generous  a  condud  they  were  en- 
"  tirely  convinced,  that  the  true  ornament  of  la- 
"  dies  was  unfpotted  virtue,  and  not  magnificence 


*  Inter  h^c,  velut  genetri- 
cem  virtutum  frugal! tatem  om- 
nibus ingerebat,  confecutufque 
difputationum  afliduitate  erat, 
ut  matronae  auratas  veftes,  cas- 
teraque  dignitatis  fuse  orna- 
incnta,  velut  inftrumenta  lux-: 


uris,  deponerent,  eaque  om- 
nia delata  in  Junonis  asdem 
ipfi  dc£e  coniecrarcnt  ;  proc  fe 
ferentes,  vera  ornamenta  ma- 
tronarum  puclicirinm,  non  ve- 
Iles,  eiTe.    "JujV.n.  1  2o.  c.  4. 

of 
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"  of  drefs.  The  reformation  which  the  warm  ex- 
"  hortations  of  Pythagoras  produced  amongft  the 
"  youth,  may  be  judged,  adds  the  hiftorian,  from 
"  their  fuccefs  with  the  ladies,  who  generally  ad- 
"  here  to  their  ornaments  and  jewels  with  almoft 
"  invincible  paflion.  In  juventute  quoque  quantum 
"  profiigatumftt,  viSii  feminarum  contmnaces  animi 
"  manifejlant.''* 

This  laft  reflefbion,  which  naturally  enough  ex- 
prefles  the  charader  of  the  ladies,  is  not  made  only 
by  Juftin.  St.  Jerom  alfo  obferves,  *  that  the  fex 
are  naturally  fond  of  ornaments.  "  We  know  la- 
«  dies,  fays  he,  of  diftinguifhed  chaftity,  who 
"  love  to  adorn  their  perfons,  not  for  the  fake  of 
"  pleafmg  any  man,  but  to  pleafe  themfelves." 
Hieron.  And  he  adds  elfewhere,  that  fome  of  them  carry 
Demerr    ^^^'^  ^^.^^  txzt{%  which  knows  no  bounds, 

and  will  hearken  to  no  reafon  :  Ad  quce  ardent  £ff 
infaniunt  fiudia  matronarum. 

The  zeal  of  Pythagoras  was  not  confined  to  his 
fchool,  and  the  inflrudion  of  private  perfons,  but 
even  penetrated  into  the  palaces  of  the  great.  That 
phi  lofopher  knew,  that  to  infpire  princes  and  ma- 
giftrates  with  the  principles  of  honour,  probity, 
juflice,  and  love  of  public  good,  was  labouring 
for  the  happinefs  and  reformation  of  whole  nations, 
t  He  had  the  glory  of  forming  difciples,  who 
proved  excellent  legiflators:  Zaleucus,  Charondas, 
and  many  others,  whofe  wife  laws  were  fo  ufeful 
to  Sicily,  and  that  part  of  Italy  called  Great 
Greece,  and  who  have  a  jufter  title  to  the  highefl 
praifes,  than  thofe  famed  conquerors,  who  have 

*  <l>i>.<$)ie(r^ei-  genus  fcemine-  que  kudantur.  Hi,  non  in  fo- 

umeft:  mukafque  etiam  infig-  ro,  nec  in  confultorum  atrio, 

nis  pudicitias,    quamvis  nulli  fed  in  Pythagorx   tacito  illo 

vironim,  tamen  fibi  fcimus  li-  fandloque  feceffu  didiceruntju- 

benter  ornari.    Hieron.  Eftfi.  ra,  quas  florentitunc  Sicilise  & 

ad  G undent.  per  Italiam  Grasciag  ponerent. 

t  Zaieuci  leges  Charondsc-  Senec,  Epift.  90. 


2 
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made  themfelves  known  to  the  world  only  by  ra- 
vages, fire  and  fword. 

He  took  great  pains  to  put  an  end  to  wars  in 
Italy,  and  to  calm  the  inteftine  fadions  which  dif- 
turbed  the  tranquillity  of  ftates.  War,  faid  he, 
Ihould  be  made  only  againft  thefe  five  things  :  dif- 
eafes  of  the  body,  ignorance  of  the  mind,  pafllons 
of  the  heart,  feditions  of  cities,  and  difcord  of  fa- 
milies. Thefe  five  enemies  he  is  for  combating 
with  the  utmoft  ardor  and  perfeverance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Crotona  thought  proper,  Val.  Max. 
that  their  fenate,  which  confifted  of  a  thoufandl.  8.c.  15. 
perfons,  fhould  a6t  in  all  things  by  the  advice  of 
fo  great  a  man,  and  determine  nothing  but  in  con- 
cert with  him  •,  fuch  credit  had  his  prudence  and 
zeal  for  the  public  good  acquired  him. 

Crotona  was  not  the  only  city  that  had  the  be- 
nefit of  his  counfels:  *  many  others  experienced 
the  good  effefts  of  this  philofopher's  ftudi's.  He 
went  from  one  to  another  to  diffufe  his  in>b-u6lions 
with  greater  fruit  and  abundance,  and  he  left  be- 
hind him,  in  all  places  where  he  continued  any  time, 
the  precious  footfteps  of  his  refidence  in  the  good 
order,  difcipline,  and  wife  regulatioiis  which  he 
eftablifhed  in  them. 

His  maxims  of  morality  were  admirable,  and 
he  was  for  having  the  ftudy  of  phiiofophy  tend 
folely  to  the  rendering  men  like  God.    Hierocles  Hierocl.Ia 
gives  this  praife  to  a  piece  of  poetry,  intitled.  Car-  pi'^f-  ad 
men  aureum^  (  golden  verfes )  which  contain  this 
philoiopher  s  maxnns. 

But  his  notions  of  the  nature  of  God  were  very 
imperfed.  "f  He  believed  that  God  is  a  foul  dif- 
fufed  into  all  the  beings  of  nature,  and  from  which 


*  Plurimis  &  opulentiffimis 
urbibus  efFedus  fuorum  ftudi- 
orum  approbavic.  Fa/.  1.  8. 
c.  7. 

"f  Pythago/asccnfuit  Deiim 


animum  elTe  per  naturam  re- 
rum  omnem  intentum  &com- 
meantem,  ex  quo  animi  nollri 
caperentur.  i.  de  Nat.  dsor. 
n,  27. 

human 
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human  fouls  are  derived  :  an  opinion  which  Vif j 
gil  *,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Georgics,  has  ex^ 
prefled  in  perfedly  fine  verfes,  Velleius,  in  Cice- 
ro, refutes  this  opinion  in  an  agreeable  but  foHd 
manner.  ^  "  If  this  were  fo,  fays  he,  God  would 
"  be  divided  and  torn  to  pieces,  when  thefe  fouls 
"  were  taken  from  his  fubftance.  He  would  fuffer, 
"  and  a  God  is  not  capable  of  fuffering,  in  a  part 
"  of  himfelf,  whenever  they  fuffer,  as  frequently 
"  happens.  Befides  which,  how  comes  it  that  the 
"  mind  of  man  fhould  be  ignorant  of  any  thing, 
"  if  it  were  God  ?'* 
icrt.  The  Metempfychofis,  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls, 
was  the  principal  maxim  of  Pythagoras's  philofo^ 
phy.  He  had  borrowed  it  either  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, or  the  Brachmans,  thofe  antient  fages  of  In- 
dia. This  opinion  fubfifts  ftill  among  the  idolaters 
of  India  and  China,  and  is  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  their  religion.  According  to  it,  Pythago- 
ras believed,  that  the  fouls  of  men  at  their  death 
palTed  into  other  bodies,  and  if  they  had  been 
wicked,  that  they  were  confined  in  unclean  and 
miferable  beafls,  to  expiate  the  faults  of  their  paft 
lives  ;  and  that  after  a  certain  revolution  of  years 
or  ages,  they  returned  to  animate  other  men. 

This  phiiofopher  boafted,  in  this  refpedt,  of  a 
privilege  entirely  fingular :  for  he  faid  f  he  re- 
membered in  what  bodies  he  had  been  before  he 

*  EfTe  apibus  partem  divins  mentis,  &  hauftus 
i^thereos  dixere.    Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Terrafque  tradlufque  maris,  ccelumque  profundum- 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum^ 
Quemquefibi  tenaes  nafcentem  areefferc  vitas. 

-f-    "  .  Habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden  iterum  Oreo 
Demifllim  ;  quamvis  clypeo  Trojaha  refixo 

Tempora  teliatus,  nihil  ultra 
Nervos  atque  cutem  morti  conceflerat  atras, 

Judice  te  non  Ibrdidus  auflor 
Naturas.  Hot:  Od.  28.  1.  x. 
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was  Pythagoras.  But  he  went  no  farther  back 
than  the  fiege  of  Troy.  He  had  firft  been  ^tha- 
lides,  the  fappofed  fon  of  Mercury,  and  having 
had  permiffion  to  afk  whatever  he  pleafed  of  that 
God,  except  immortality,  he  defi  red  that  he  might 
remember  all  things  even  after  death.  Some  time 
after  he  was  Euphorbus,  and  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  Menelaus  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  His 
foul  paffed  afterwards  into  Hermotimus,  at  which 
time  he  entered  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Branchidse,  where  he  faw  his  buckler 
eaten  up  with  ruft,  which  Menelaus  on  his  return 
from  Troy  had  confecrated  to  that  god  in  token  of 
his  vidory.  He  was  afterwards  a  fifherman  of 
Delos,  named  Pyrrhus  j  and  laftly,  Pythagoras. 

He  affirmed  that  in  a  voyage  which  he  had  made 
to  hell,  he  had  feen  the  foul  of  the  poet  Hefiod 
faftened  with  chains  to  a  pillar  of  brafs,  and  fuf- 
fering  great  torments.  That  as  for  that  of  Homer, 
he  had  feen  it  hanging  on  a  tree,  furrounded  with 
ferpents,  upon  account  of  the  many  falfhoods  he 
had  invented  and  afcribed  to  the  gods  ;  and  that 
the  fouls  of  the  hufbands,  who  had  lived  amifs 
with  their  wives,  were  feverely  tormented  in  that 
region. 

To  give  more  weight  and  credit  to  thefe  fabu- 
lous tales,  he  had  made  ufe  of  induftry  and  arti- 
fice. Upon  arriving  in  Italy,  he  fhut  himfclf  up 
in  a  fubterraneous  place,  after  having  defired  his 
mother  to  keep  an  exad  journal  of  all  that  fhould 
pafs.  When  he  had  continued  there  as  long  as  he 
judged  proper,  his  mother,  as  they  had  agreed  be- 
fore, gave  him  her  notes,  wherein  he  found  the 
dates  and  other  circumftances  of  events.  He  quit- 
ted this  place  with  a  vifige  pale  and  wan.  In  an 
aflembly  of  the  people  he  affured  them,  that  he 
was  juft  returned  from  hell  ;  and  to  convince  them 
of  what  he  fiid,  he  began  with  relating  all  that  had 
paffed  during  his  abfence.  All  the  hearers  were 
2  moved 
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moved  and  furprized  with  that  account,  and  no- 
body doubted  but  that  there  was  fomething  divine 
in  Pythagoras.  Fears  and  cries  enfued  on  all  fides. 
The  people  of  Crotona  conceived  an  extraordinary 
efteem  for  him,  received  his  leflbns  with  great 
eagernefs,  and  begged  of  him  that  he  would  vouch- 
fafe  to  inftrud  their  wives  alfo. 

There  muft  have  been  a  very  blind  credulity  or 
rather  grofs  ftupidity  amongft  the  people,  to  have 
believed  fuch  wild  chimeras,  which  often  even  con- 
tradicted themfelves.  For  it  does  not  feem  very 
eafy  to  reconcile  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  into 
different  bodies  with  the  pains  Pythagoras  fup- 
-  pofed,  that  the  fouls  of  the  wicked  fuffered  in  hell ; 
and  ftill  lefs  with  his  dodrine  upon  the  nature  oi 
fouis.  For,  as  the  learned  tranflator  of  Cicero's 
books  upon  the  nature  of  the  gods  obferves,  the 
fouls  of  men,  and  thofe  of  beafts,  according  to 
Pythagoras,  are  of  the  fame  fubftance  ;  that  is  to 
Divine  fay,  a  particle  of  that  univerfal  Soul,  which  is  God 
particulam  himfelf  When  therefore  it  is  faid,  that  the  foul 
of  Sardanapalus,  as  a  punifhrnent  for  his  exceffes, 
paffes  into  the  body  of  an  hog,  it  is  precifely  the 
fame  thing  as  to  fay,  God  modifies  himfelf  into  an 
hog,  in  order  to  puniflh  himfelf  for  not  having  been 
v/iS;  and  temperate,  whilft  he  was  modified  in  Sar- 
danapalus. 

Laftantius  *  has  rcafon  for  treating  Pythagoras 
as  an  old  dotard,  and  for  faying,  he  muft  have 
thought  that  he  had  talked  to  infants  and  not  to 
men,  to  vent  fjch  abfurd  fables  and  old  women's 
ftories  to  them  with  a  grave  and  ferious  air. 


aurae. 
Horat. 


*  Videlicet  fcnex  vamis  (fi- 
cut  otiofse  aaiculffi  lolenc)  ta- 
bulas  tanquam  infantibus  cre- 
dulis  finxic.  Quod  fi  bene 
fenfiflet  de  iis  quibus  hxc  lo- 
cucus  eft,  fi  homines  cos  exifti- 


mafiet,  nunquam  fibi  tarn  pe- 
tulanrer  mentiendi  licentiara 
vindicaffet.  Sed  deridenda 
hominis  leviffimi  vanitas.  Lac- 
tant.  di'vin.  Inptut.  1.  3.  c.  18. 
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Empedocles  his  difciple  rofe  upon  his  mafter^s 
havings,  and  compofed  a  genealogy  of  his  foul  ftill 
more  extravagant  and  various;  for  according  tOAthen. 
Athenasus,  he  gave  out,  that  he  had  been  a  giri,1.8.  p.361.- 
a  boyj  a  fhrub^  a  bird^  and  a  fifh,  before  he  was 
EmpedocleSi 

But  how  could  fo  great  a  philofopher  as  Pytha- 
goraSi  and  one  fo  valuable  for  abundance  of  excel  - 
lent  qualities^  conceive  fo  ftrange  a  fyftem  ?  How 
could  he  draw  fo  great  a  number  of  followers  after 
him,  whilft  he  advanced  opinions  capable  of  fhock- 
ing  every  man  of  common  fenfe?  How  happens  itj( 
that  whole  nations,  in  other  refpedts  not  void  of 
knowledge,  and  civilized,  have  retained  this  do- 
dlrine  down  to  our  days  ? 

It  is  moft  certain  that  Pythagoras,  and  all  thd 
antient  philofophers,  when  they  began  to  philofo- 
phize,  found  the  do^rine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul  generally  received  by  all  nations  ;  and  it  was  up- 
on that  principle  Pythagoras,  as  well  as  the  reO-^ 
founded  his  fyftem.  But  when  the  queftion  was  to 
fix  what  became  of  that  foul  after  its  brief  office 
of  animating;  an  human  body,  Pythagoras,  and  all 
the  philofophers  with  him,  were  at  a  lofs  and  in 
Gonfufion,  without  being  able  to  refolve  upon  any 
thing  capable  of  fatisfying  a  rational  mind.  They 
could  not  reconcile  themfelves  to  the  Elyfian  fields 
for  the  virtuous,  nor  Styx  for  the  wicked,  mere 
fictions  of  the  poets.  Thofe  amufements  for  the 
fouls  of  the  bleffed  feemed  very  infipid  to  them  5 
and  could  they  be  believed  to  exift  without  end, 
and  to  endure  throughout  all  eternity  ?  But  the 
fouls  of  thofe,  who  had  done  neither  good  nor  hurt^ 
as  of  infants^  what  became  of  them  ?  What  was 
to  be  their  lot,  their  condition  ?  What  were  they 
to  do  to  all  eternity  ?  . 

To  extricate  themfelves  from  this  very  difficulc- 
objeftion,  fome  philofophers  deftined  the  fouls  of 
the  wife  and  ingenious  to  the  contemplation  of 
Vol.  XII.  Ce  the 
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the  courfe  of  the  ftars,  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres, 
the  origin  of  winds,  ftorms,  and  other  meteors, 
as  Seneca,  and  feme  other  philofophers  teach.  But 
the  generality  of  the  world  could  have  no  part  in 
the  learned  and  fpeculative  joys  of  this  philofophi- 
cal  paradife.  What  occupation  then  were  they  to 
have  throughout  futurity  ?  They  perceived,  that  it 
did  not  confift  with  fo  wife  a  being  as  God,  to  cre- 
ate beings  purely  fpiritual  every  day,  only'  to  ani- 
mate bodies  for  fome  fhort  fpace,  and  to  have  no 
other  employment  during  the  reft  of  eternal  dura- 
tion. Why  create  fo  many  fouls  of  infants,  that 
die  in  their  birti^s,  and  at  their  mother's  breafts, 
without  ever  being  able  to  make  the  leaft  ufe  of 
their  reafon  ?  Does  it  confift  with  the  wifdom  of 
God  to  produce  fo  many  thoufands  of  new  fouls 
every  day,  and  to  continue  creating  them  every  day 
throughout  all  eternity,  without  either  ufe  or  pur- 
pofe  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with  thofe  infinite  mil- 
lions of  ufelefs  inadive  fouls  ?  What  could  be  the 
end  of  forming  thofe  inceffantly  increafing  num- 
bers of  fpirits  without  either  funftion  or  end 

Thefe  were  unfurmountable  difficulties  to  all  the 
feds  of  the  philofophers.  In  the  impofTibility  of 
getting  over  them,  fome  went  fo  far  as  to  doubt 
and  even  deny  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  Others, 
who  could  notrefolveto  renounce  a  maxim,  which 
God  has  impreffed  too  deeply  on  the  heart  of  man 
for  him  to  be  able  to  difown  it,  found  themfelves 
reduced  to  make  them  pafs  from  one  body  into  ano  - 
ther :  and  as  they  could  not  conceive  eternal  pu- 
nifhments,  they  believed  that  they  fufficiently  pu- 
niftied  the  wicked,  in  confining  them  within  the 
bodies  of  beafts.  And  from  thence  they  fell  into 
all  the  abfurdities,  with  which  they  are  juftly  re- 
proached. But  the  other  Sedls  fcarce  defended 
themfelves  better  from  the  abfurdities,  to  which 
their  different  Syftems  gave  birth. 


But 
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Bat  to  return  to  Pythagoras,  In  necefiary  con- 
fequence  of  the  Metempfychofis  he  concluded,  and 
one  of  the  capital  points  of  his  moral  doftrine  was, 
that  man  comn:iitted  a  great  crime,  \vhen  he  killed 
and  ate  animals  becaufe  all  animals,^  of  whatfo- 
ever  kind  they  are,  being  animated  with  the  flmie 
foul,  it  was  an  horrid  cruelty  to  cut  the  throat  of 
another  felf.  This  is  what  Ovid,  where  he  feigns  MetamJ 
that  Pythagoras  inftrufts  king  Numa  in  his  max-^- 
ims,  wittily  defcribes  after  his  manner  in  thefe 
three  verfes: 

Heu  !  quantum  fielus  eft  in  vifcera  vifcera  condi^ 
Congefioque  avidum  pinguefiere  corpore  corpus, 
AUerhifque  animaniem  animantis  vivere  letho. 

Bat,  obferves  again  with  abundance  of  wit  the 
tranHator  already  cited,  what  would  Pythagoras 
have  anfwered  to  a  man  who  fhould  have  a{ked 
him  conformably  to  his  own  principles  :  "  What 
"  injury  do  I  do  a  fowl  in  kiUing  it  ?  I  only 
"  make  it  change  its  form,  and  it  is  much  more 
"  likely  to  gain  than  lofe  by  that  change.  _  Per- 
"  haps  that  foul  immediately  after  quitting  its  bo- 
"  dy,  will  go  to  animate  fome  embrio,  who  will 
"  one  day  be  a  great  monarch  or  philofopher :  and 
"  inftead  of  feeing  itfelf  confined  to  a  fowl,Vv'hich 
"  uncharitable  men  leave  in  a  yard  to  fuffer  the  in- 
*'  juries  of  the  weather,  and  a  thoufand  other  in- 
"  conveniencies,  it  will  find  itfelf  feated  in  an  af- 
"  Icmblage  of  corpufcles,  that  forming  the  bo- 
"  dy,  fometimes  of  an  Epicure,  fometimes  of  a 
"  Cfefar,  will  glut  itfelf  with  pleafures  and  ho- 
"  nours." 

The  fame  philofopher  forbade  his  difciples  to 
eat  beans  ;  from  whence  Horace  calls  them  the  g^^^^ 
relations  or  allies  of  Pythagoras  :  faba  Pythagorcs  i  2.  ^ 
coviata.    Different  reafons  are  given  for  this  pro- 
C  c  2  hibition  j 
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hibition  amongft  others,  that  *  beans  by  the 
great  wind  they  occafion,  excite  vapours  very  con- 
trary to  the  tranquillity  of  foul  neceflary  to  thofe, 
who  devote  themfelves  to  enquiring  after  truth. 

I  fhould  never  have  done,  if  I  undertook  to  re- 
late circumftantially  all  the  wonders  afcribed  to  Py- 
thagoras. If  we  may  believe  Porphyry,  that  de- 
clared enemy  of  Chriftianity,  and  lamblichus  his 
difciple,  ( for  they  are  the  worthy  authorities  for  all 
thefe  miracles )  Pythagoras  made  even  the  beafts 
underftand  and  obey  him.  He  commanded  a  bear 
that  made  great  ravages  in  Daunia  to  be  gone,  and 
it  difappeared.  He  forbade  an  ox,  after  having 
whifpered  a  word  in  his  ear,  to  eat  beans  :  and  ne- 
ver more  did  he  touch  bean.  It  is  affirmed  that  he 
had  been  feen  and  heard  at  the  fame  time  difputing 
in  the  public  affemblies  of  two  cities  very  remote 
from  each  other  ;  the  one  in  Italy,  and  the  other  in 
Sicily.  He  foretold  earthquakes,  appeafed  tem- 
pefts,  expelled  peftilence,  and  cured  difeafes.  His 
golden  thigh  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  He  fliewed 
it  to  his  difciple  Abaris,  the  prieft  of  Apollo  Hy- 
perboreus,  to  prove  to  him  that  himfelf  was  that 
Apollo  and  he  had  alfo  fliewn  it,  fays  lambli- 
chus, in  a  public  aflembly  at  Crotona.  What  won- 
ders does  not  the  fame  lamblichus  relate  of  this 
Abaris  ?  Borne  upon  a  dart  as  upon  a  Pegafus,  he 
could  pafs  a  great  way  through  the  air  in  a  fhort 
time,  without  being  ftopt  or  retarded  in  his  courfe 
by  rivers,  feas,  or  places  inacceflible  to  other  men. 
Would  one  believe,  that  the  miracles  and  cures 
afcribed  to  Pythagoras  could  be  quoted  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  fuch  authors,  as  things  of  a  real  nature  ? 
Credat  JudcEus  Jpella,  People  of  fenfe,  even  a- 
mongft  the  pagans,  openly  laughed  at  them. 

*  Ex  quo  etiam  Pythagori-     quillitati  mentis  quarentls  ve- 
cis  interdiflum  putatur,  ne  fa-     ra  contranam.    C;V.  1.  I.  fit 
La  vefcerentur ;  quod  habetin-     Divinat,  n. 
flatipnem  magnam  is  cibus,tran- 
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It  is  time  to  make  an  end  of  his  hiftory.  The 
circumftances  of  his  death  are  very  differendy  re- 
lated, which  I  fhall  not  enter  into  particularly. 
Juftin  obferves,  that  he  died  at  Metapontum,  Juftin. 
whither  he  had  retired  after  having  continued  ^- 20.  c  4. 
twenty  years  at  Crotona  •,  and  that  the  people's  ad- 
miration of  him  rofe  fo  high,  that  they  converted 
his  houfe  into  a  temple,  and  honoured  him  as  ^ 
god.    He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

EMPEDOCLES. 

Empedocles,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher, A.  M. 
was  of  Agrigentum  a  city  of  Sicily.  He  flourifh-  SS^o- 
ed  in  the  LXXXIVth  Olympiad.  He  travelled 
much,  as  was  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  in  or- 
der to  inrich  his  mind  with  curious  knowledge.  On 
his  return  into  his  country,  he  frequented  the 
fchools  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Some  make  him 
Pythagoras's  difciple  :  but  he  is  believed  to  have 
lived  many  years  after  him. 

He  applied  himfelf  not  only  to  compofing  DIog. 
works,  but  reforming  the  manners  of  his  country  -jLaert. 
and  Empedocles  fpared  no  pains  to  do  at  Agrigen- 
tum what  Pythagoras  had  done  at  Crotona.  The 
city  of  Agrigentum  was  abandoned  to  luxury  and 
debauch.  Its  inhabitants,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thoufand  : 
which  is  to  be  underftood  of  its  territory  as  well  as 
city,  I  have  mentioned  its  power  and  riches  elfe- 
where.  Empedocles  ufed  to  fay  that  the  people 
of  Agrigentum  abandoned  themfelves  to  feafting 
and  pleafure,  as  if  they  believed  they  were  to  die 
to  morrow  and  applied  themfelves  in  building, 
as  if  they  thought  they  were  never  to  die. 

Nothing  fhews  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  ofoiod. 
the  Agrigentines  better,   than  the  order  givenl.is.p.zo^^ 
thofe  who  were  to  defend  the  city  in  the  night 
againft  the  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians.    By  this 
order  c^ch  man  was  to  have  only  one  camel's  fkin, 

Cc  3  pn^ 
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one  tent  bed,  one  woollen  qnilt,  and  two  pillows. 
The  Agrigentines  thought  this  difcipline  highly 
fevere,  and  could  not  be  brought  into  fubmitting  to 
it  without  difficulty.  Amongft  thefe  citizens  a- 
bandoned  to  luxury,  there  were  however  perfons 
of  merit,  who  made  a  very  good  ufe  of  their 
riches,  as  I  have  fhewn  elfewhere. 
Dlog.  La-  The  authority,  which  Empedocles  had  acquired 
en.  at  Agrigentum,  he  employed  folcly  in  making 
peace  and  good  order  take  place  as  much  as  pof- 
fible.  The  fupreme  command  was  offered  him, 
which  he  tenacioufly  refufed.  His  principal  care 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  divifions  that  prevailed 
amongft  the  Agrigentines  ;  and  to  perfuade  them 
to  confider  themfelvcs  as  all  equals,  and  members 
Plut.  adv.  ^^^"^  family.    His  next  attention 

Col.  p.     was  to  reform  the  infolence  of  the  principal  per^ 
1 126.      fons  of  the  city,  and  to  prevent  the  diffipation  of 
the  public  revenues.    As  to  himfelf,  he  employed 
his  own  eftate  in  marrying  the  young  women  that 
had  no  portions. 
JDiog.  La-     Ii"!  order  to  eftablifh  equality  as  much  as  polTiblfe 
cTu        amongft  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum,  hecaufedthe 
Council,  which  confifted  of  a  thoufand  perfons 
chofen  out  of  the  richeft  citizens,  to  be  abolilhed. 
He  rendered  it  triennial,  from  perpetual  as  it  was 
before  ;  and  prevailed  that  the  people  fhould  be 
admitted  into  it,  or  at  leaft  fuch  of  them  as  fa- 
voured democratical  government. 
Diog,  La.    When  Empedocles  v/ent  to  the  Olympic  games, 
ere.        nothing  was  talked  of  there  but  him.    His  praifes 
Athen.  1.  ^^^^      common  fubjed  of  all  converfations.  It 
14.  p.62o.  was  an  antient  cuftom  to  fing  the  verfes  of  the 
great  poets  in  public,  as  thofe  of  Homer,  Hefiod, 
Archilochus,  Mimnermus,  Phocylides,  and  others. 
The  £ime  honour  was  done  to  thofe  of  Empedo- 
■Ket^a^fict.  '^^^  finger  Cleomenes  fung  his  PurificatioJis 

\n  the  Olympic  games.  This  was  a  moral  poem  of 

three 
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three  thoufand  hexameters,  compofed  by  our  phi- 
lofopher  upon  the  duties  of  civil  Hfe,  the  worfhip 
of  the  gods,  and  the  precepts  of  morahty.  _  It 
took  its  name  from  containing  maxims,  which 
taught  the  means  for  purifying  and  improving  the 
foul.  The  golden  verfiscLTcbdkvcd  to  have  been  Carmen 
part  of  this  poem. 

Empedocles  was  at  the  fame  time  a  philofopher,  idem, 
poet,  hiftorian,  phyfician,  and  even  according  to 
fome,  magician.  It  is  very  probable  that  his  ma- 
gic was  only  the  profound  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
quired  in  whatever  was  moft  abftrufe  in  nature.  The  ' 
important  fervice  he  had  done  the  people  of  Agri- 
gentum,  in  making  certain  periodical  winds  ceafe 
to  blow,  which  by  their  pernicious  nature  did  great 
damage  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  was  afcribed  to 
magic  :  as  was  alfo  that  he  did  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Selinontum,  in  curing  them  of  a  peftilence  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  ftench  or  the  waters  of  a  river  that 
ran  through  their  city.  His  magic  as  to  the  firft 
was  his  having  filled  up  an  opening  of  a  moun- 
tain, from  whence  iflued  the  infeded  exhalations, 
which  a  fouth  wind  drove  upon  the  territory  ot 
Agrigentum  and  as  to  the  fccond,  it  was  his 
having  caufed  two  fmall  rivers  to  empty  themfelves 
into  that  of  Selinontum,  which  fweetned  the  wa- 
ter, and  removed  its  bad  quality. 

The  moft  wonderful  effed  of  Empedocles's  ma-  Laeit. 
gic,  and  which  made  him  be  confidered  as  a  god, 
was  the  pretended  refurredion  of  an  Agrigentinc 
woman,  named  Panthea.    Pliny  fpeaks  of  it,  asL.6.  c.jz. 
well  as  Origen.    Hermippus,  who  contents  him- L.  z.cont- 
felf  with  laying,  that  having  been  given  over  by  Ceir. 
the  phyficians,  and  probably  taken  for  dead,  fhe 
was  cured  by  Empedocles,  reduces  that  miracle  to 
reality  •,  and  Gs^len  fcems  to  give  into  the  fame  De  locis 
opinion.  affe6l.l.6 
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It  is  faid  that  Empedocles,  *  in  order  to  confirm 
the  world  in  the  opinion  tliey  had  conceived  of  jiis 
divinity  by  difappearing  fuddenly,  threw  himfelf 
into  the  gulph  of  mount  JEtm.  But  this  extra- 
vagance has  much  the  air  of  being  the  invention  of 
fuch  as  have  pJeafed  themfeJves  either  with  throw- 
ing the  Marvellous  into  the  lives  of  thefe  philofo- 
phers,  or  on  the  contrary,  with  rendering  them  ri- 
diculous. Authors  of  greater  gravity  tell  us,  that 
he  retired  into  Peloponnefus,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  fixty,  according  to  Ariftotle,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  LXXXVIIIth  Olympiad. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Bivifion  of  the  Italic  Se£i  into  four  feEls. 

H  E  Italic  or  Pythagorean  fed  divided  itfcif 
into  four  others  :  that  of  Heraclitus,  which 
took  his  name  ;  the  Eleatic,  of  which  Democritus 
was  the  chief    the  Sceptic,  founded  by  Pyrrho  ^ 
?ind  the  Epicurean,  inftitqted  by  Epicurus. 

SECT.  I. 

of  Heraclitus. 

T  ITTLE  is  known  of  this  philofopher.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ephefus,  and  lived  in  the 
A.  M.  LIXth  Olympiad.  He  is  faid  to  have  had  no 
'3460.  mailers,  and  to  have  become  learned  by  continual 
I^aert.  meditation. 

Amongft  many  treatifes  of  his  compofing,  that 
concerning  nature,  which  included  his  whole  phir 
lofophy,  was  the  moft  efleemed.  Darius  king  of 
Perfia,  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  having  feen  this  work, 
wrote  a  moft  obliging  Letter  to  Heraclitus,  to  de- 
fire  him  to  come  to  hjs  court,  vi^here  his  virtue  and 

*  ■"  Deus  immortalis  haberi 

Dum  cupitEmpedocks,  ardentem  fngidus  ^tnam 

■  fiorat.  de  Art.  Poet. 

knowledge 


39? 

Diog. 


A.  M. 
3576. 
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knowledge  would  be  more  confidered  than  in 
Greece.  The  philofopher,  little  affeded  with  of- 
fers fo  gracious  and  fo  full  of  goodnefs,  replied 
bluntly,  That  he  faw  nothing  amongft  men  but  in- 
juftice,  knavery,  avarice  and  ambition,  and  that 
contenting  himfelf  with  little,  as  he  did,  the  court 
of  Perfia  fuited  ill  with  him.  He  was  not  in  the 
wrong  at  bottom.  It  is  not  furprizing,  that  a 
Greek  born  free  and  an  enemy  to  the  pride  of  Bar- 
barian kings,  and  the  flavery  and  vices  of  cour- 
tiers, Ihould  fet  an  high  value  upon  poverty  with 
independance,  and  efteem  it  infinitely  more  than 
the  greateft  fortunes  he  could  expeft  from  a  mo- 
narch living  in  the  midft  of  pomp,  pride,  effemi- 
nacy, and  pleafures,  in  a  nation  devoted  folely  to 
luxury.  He  might  indeed  have  expreffed  his  re- 
fufal  in  more  polite  terms. 

He  was  a  true  man-hater.  Nothing  fatisfjed 
him ;  every  thing  gave  him  offence.  *  Mankind 
were  the  objedls  of  his  pity.  Seeing  all  the  world 
abandoned  themfelves  to  a  joy,  of  the  talfhood  of 
which  he  was  fenfible,  he  never  appeared  in  public 
without  fhedding  tears,  which  occafioned  his  being 
called  the  Weeper.  Democritus,  on  the  contrary, 
who  faw  nothing  ferious  in  the  moil  ferious  occupa- 
tions of  men,  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  them. 
The  one  could  find  nothing  in  life  but  mifery,  the 
other  nothing  but  folly  and  trifle.  Both  in  fome 
fenfe  were  in  the  right. 

Heraclitus  difgufted  and  tired  with  every  thing, 
at  laft  conceived  fo  great  an  averfion  for  mankind, 
that  he  retired  to  a  mountain,  where  he  lived  upon 

*  Heraclitus  quoties  prodi-  fine  i  ifu  in  publico  fuiffe  :  adeo 

erat,  &  tantum  circa  fe  male  nihil  illi  videbatur  ferium  eo- 

vivcntium,  imo  male  pereun-  rum,  quse  ferio  agebantur.  5^- 

tium  viderat,  flebat,  mifereba-  nec.de  Ira,  1.2.  c.  lo. 
tur  omnium,  qui  fibi  laeti  feli-        Huic  omnia,  quae  agimus, 

cefque  occurrebant.     Demo-  miferiae  ;  illi  ineptise  videban- 

^ritum  contra  aiunt  nunquam  tur.  deTranq.  anim.c.  15. 

herbs, 
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herbs  in  company  with  wild  beafts.  A  dropfy, 
which  that  kind  of  life  occafioned,  obliged  him  to 
return  to  the  city,  where  he  diedfoon  after. 

SECT.  II. 

Se5l  of  DemocrUus. 

"TJEMOCRITUS,  author  of  this  fed,  one 
of  the  greateft  philofophers  of  the  antient 
world,  was  of  Abdera  in  Thrace.  Xerxes,  king 
of  Perfia,  having  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  Demo- 
critus's  father,  left  him  fome  Magi,  to  be  his  fon's 
preceptors,  and  to  inftrud  him  in  their  pretended 
Theology  and  Aftronomy.  He  afterwards  heard 
Leucippus,  and  learnt  from  him  the  fyftem  of 
Atoms  and  Void. 

His  extraordinary  inclination  for  the  fciences  indu- 
ced him  to  travel  into  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
where  there  was  hopes  of  finding  learned  men.  He 
vifited  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  the  Chaldeans,  and 
the  Perfian  philofophers.  It  is  even  faid  that  he 
went  as  far  as  Ethiopia  and  India,  to  confer  with 
the  Gymnofophifts. 

He  *  negleded  the  care  of  his  eftate,  and  left  his 
lands  uncultivated,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  with 
lefs  interruption  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom.  Some  go 
fo  far  as  to  fay,  but  with  little  probability,  that  he 
put  out  his  eyes  in  hopes  of  meditating  more  pro- 
foundly, when  the  objeds  of  fight  Ihould  not  di- 
vert the  intelleftual  powers  of  his  foul.  It  was  in 
fome  meafure  Winding  himfelf  to  fhut  himfelf  up 
in  a  tomb,  as  it  is  faid  he  did,  in  order  to  apply 
more  freely  to  meditation. 

*  Democikus,  ver^  falsove,     monium  neglexit,  agios  defe- 
dicitur  ocuhs  fe  privaffe,  ut     ruit  incultos,  quid  quarrens  ali- 
quam  minime  animus  a  cogi-     ud,   nifi  beatam  vitam  ?  De 
tationibus  abduceretur.   Patri-     Finib.  1.  5.  n.  87. 
Miramur,  fi  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos 
Cultaquc,  dum  peregre  eft  animus  fine  corpore  veloy. 

Horat.  Epift.  12.  lib.  i. 

What 
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What  feems  moft  certain,  is,  that  he  expended  Laert. 
his  whole  patrimony  in  his  travels,  which  amount-  Athen  1.4. 
ed  to  above  an  hundred  talents  (  an  hundred  thou-  ^'  ^  ' 
fand  crowns. )  At  his  return  he  was  cited  before 
the  judges,  for  having  fpent  his  eftate  in  that  man- 
ner. By  the  laws  of  his  country,  thofe  who  had 
fquandered  their  patrimony,  were  not  to  be  inter- 
red in  the  tombs  of  their  family.  He  pleaded  his 
caufe  himfelf,  and  produced,  as  a  proof  of  thejuft 
ufe  he  had  made  of  his  fortune,  the  moft  finiftied 
of  his  works,  which  he  read  to  the  Judges.  They 
were  fo  charmed  with  it,  that  they  not  only  ac- 
quitted him,  butcaufed  as  much  money  as  he  had 
expended  in  his  travels,  undoubtedly  out  of  the 
public  treafury,  to  be  repaid  him,  eredted  ftatues  in 
honour  of  him,  and  decreed  that  after  his  death 
the  public  fhould  charge  itfelf  with  the  care  of  his 
funeral :  which  was  accordingly  executed.  He  tra- 
velled as  a  great  perfon,  for  the  fake  of  inftruftion, 
not  to  enrich  himfelf.  He  went  to  the  remoteft 
parts  of  India  in  queft  of  the  riches  of  erudition, 
and  fcarce  regarded  the  treafures  which  he  found 
almoft  at  his  door,  in  a  country  abounding  with 
mines  of  gold  and  gems. 

He  *  pafTed  fome  time  at  Athens,  the  centre  of 
the  fciences,  and  the  abode  of  wit  and  learning. 
But  far  from  endeavouring  to  difplay  his  merit  and 
curious  knowledge  there,  he  alfeded  to  remain 
unknown:  a  circumftance  very  remarkable  in  a 
man  of  learning  and  a  philofopher ! 

A  fadt  fingular  enough  is  related  concerning 
him,  but  with  no  other  foundation  than  Hippo- 
crates*s  letters,  which  the  Learned  believe  fpurious. 
The  Abderites,  feeing  Democritus  their  countryman 
regard  nothing,  laugh  at  and  ridicule  every  thing, 
fay  that  the  air  was  full  of  images,  endeavour  to 

*  Veni  Athenas,  inquit  De-  minem  &  graveirr,  qui  glorie- 
jnocritus,  neque  me  quifquam  tur  a  gloria  fe  abiuilFe  !  .  Tu/c. 
jbi  agnovit.    Conftantero  hp-     ^^Jt  1.  5.  n.  104. 

know 
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know  what  the  birds  faid  in  their  fongs,  and  inha- 
bit tombs  aimoft  perpetually,  apprehended  that  his 
brain  was  turned,  and  that  he  would  entirely  run 
mad,  which  they  confidered  as  the  greateft  misfor- 
tune that  could  happen  to  their  city.  They  there- 
fore wrote  to  Hippocrates,  to  defire  him  to  vifit 
Democritus.  The  great  concern  they  expreffed 
for  the  health  of  fo  illuftrious  a  citizen  does  them 
honour.  The  illuftrious  phyfician  they  had  fent 
for,  after  fome  converfations  with  the  fuppofed  fick 
man,  judged  very  differently  of  him,  and  difpel- 
Jed  their  fears,  by  declaring  that  he  had  never 
known  a  wifer  man,  nor  one  more  in  his  fenfes. 
Diogenes  Laertius  alfo  mentions  this  journey  of 
Hippocrates  to  Abdera. 

Nothing  certain  is  faid  either  of  his  birth,  or 
A.  M.     tJie  time  of  his  death.    Diodorus  Siculus  makes  him 
3584.      die  at  the  age  of  ninety,  the  firft  year  of  the  XCth 
Olympiad. 

Laei  t.  Democritus  had  a  tine  genius,  with  a  vaft,  ex- 
tenfive,  penetrating  wit,  which  he  applied  to  the 
whole  circle  of  curious  knowledge.  Phyfics, 
ethics,  mathematics,  polite  learning,  liberal  arts, 
all  came  within  the  fphere  of  his  activity. 

It  is  faid,  that  having  forefeen  a  certain  year 
would  prove  bad  for  olives,  he  bought  at  a  very 
low  rate  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  by  which  he 
gained  immenfely.  *  Every  body  was  amazed 
with  reafon,  that  a  man  who  had  never  feemed  to 
regard  any  thing  but  ftudy,  and  who  had  always 
fet  fo  much  value  upon  poverty,  fhould  on  a  fud- 
den  throw  himfelf  into  commerce,  and  entertain 
thoughts  of  amaffing  fuch  great  riches.    He  foon 

*  Mirantibus  qui  pauperta-  cem)  anxiae  &  avidje  domino, 

tem  &  quietem  doarinarum  ei  rum  poenitentix,  contentum 

fciebant  mprimis  cordi  effe.  ita  probaffe,  opeslibi  in  facili, 

Atque,  ut  apparuit  caufa,  &  cum  vellet,  fore.   P/;a.  1. 18, 

ingens  divitiarum  curfus,  refti-  c.  28. 
tuiffe  mcrcedem  {or  rafi>er  m^r- 

explained 
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explained  the  myftery  himfelf,  in  reftoring  to  all 
the  merchants,  of  whom  he  had  bought  oil,  and 
who  were  in  defpair  on  account  of  the  bargain  they 
had  made  with  him,  all  the  furplus  he  had  ac- 
quired, contenting  himfelf  with  Ihewing,  that  to 
become  rich  was  at  his  own  option.  There  is  fome- 
thing  of  a  like  nature  in  the  hiftory  of  Thales. 

Epicurus  is  obliged  to  Democritus  for  almoft  his 
whole  fyftem  and  to  render  -f  the  elegant  Latin 
expreffion,  he  is  the  fource,  from  which  the  ftreams 
that  water  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  flow.  The 
latter  was  in  the  wrong,  in  not  confeffing  his  obli- 
gations to  Democritus,  and  in  treating  him  as  a 
dreamer.  We  fliall  ftiew  in  the  fequel  his  opinions 
concerning  the  fupreme  good  of  man,  the  world, 
and  the  nature  of  the  gods. 

It  was  Democritus  alfo  that  fupplied  the  Sceptics  ^aert. 
with  all  they  faid  againft  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes. 
For  befides  its  being  his  cuftom  to  fay,  that 
truth  lay  hid  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  he  maintain- 
ed that  there  was  nothing  real  except  atoms  and 
vacuity,  and  that  all  elfe  was  only  opinion  and 
appearance. 

Plato  is  faid  to  have  been  the  declared  enemy  of 
Democritus.  He  had  collected  all  his  books  with 
care,  and  was  going  to  throw  them  into  the  fire, 
when  two  Pythagorean  philofophers  reprefented, 
that  doing  fo  would  fignify  nothing,  becaufe  they 
were  then  in  the  hands  of  many.  Plato's  hatred 
for  Democritus  appears  in  his  having  never  cited 
him,  even  in  places  where  to  refute  him  was  the 
queftion,  though  he  has  mentioned  almoft  all  the 
reft  of  the  anticnt  philofophers. 

t  Democritus  vir  magnus     curus  hortulos  fuos  irrigavit. 
in  primis,  cujus  fontibus  Epi-    Denat.  dear.  1.  i.  n.  121. 
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SECT  III. 

Sceptic  or  Pyrrhonic  fe^. 

PY  R  R  H  O,  a  native  of  Elis  in  Peloponne- 
fus,  was  the  difciple  of  Anaxarchus,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  India.  It  was  undoubtedly  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  whence  we 
may  colled  in  what  time  he  flouriflied.  He  had 
pradifed  the  art  of  painting,  before  he  applied 
himfelf  to  phllofophy. 

His  opinions  differed  little  from  thofe  of  Arcefi- 
laus,  and  terminated  in  the  incomprehenfibility  of 
all  things.  He  found  in  all  things,  reafons  for  af- 
firming, and  reafons  for  denying  :  and  therefore  he 
did  aflent  after  having  well  examined  both  fides  of 
a  queftion,  concluding  only  that  hitherto  he  faw 
nothing  clear  and  certain  in  it,  non  liquet^  and  that 
the  fubjeft  in  queftion  required  farther  difcuITion. 
Accordingly  he  feemed  during  his  whole  life  in 
queft  of  truth  but  he  took  care  always  to  contrive 
fubterfuges,  to  avoid  confentlng  that  he  had  found 
it :  That  is  to  f\y,  in  reality  he  would  not  find  it  •, 
and  that  he  concealed  fo  hideous  a  turn  of  mind 
under  the  fpecious  outfide  of  enquiry  and  exa- 
mination. 

Though  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  this  method 
of  philofophizing,  it  however  bears  his  name  :  the 
art  of  difputing  upon  all  things,  without  ever  go- 
ing firtherthan  to  fufpend  one's  judgment,  is  cal- 
led Pyrrhonifm.  The  difciples  of  Pyrrho  were, 
called  alfo  Sceptics^  from  a  Greek  word  which  fig-' 

rKiTTTOftJtu.  nifies  to  confider^  to  examine^  becaufe  their  whole 
application  terminated  in  that. 

Laert  Pyrrho's  indifference  is  aftonifhing  ;  and  if  all 
Diogenes  Laertius  relates  of  it  be  true,  it  rofe  even 
to  madnefs.  That  hiftorian  fays,  he  did  not  pre- 
fer one  thing  to  another  that  a  waggon  or  a  pre- 
cipice did  not  oblige  him  to  go  a  ftep  out  of  his 

way  i 
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way  ;  and  that  his  friends  who  followed  him,  often 
iiived  his  life.  However,  he  one  day  ran  away 
from  a  dog  that  flew  at  him.  When  he  was  rail- 
lied  upon  a  fear  fo  contrary  to  his  principles,  and  fo 
unworthy  of  a  philofopher  :  //  is  hard,  replied  he, 
io  divefi  one's  felf  entirely  of  the  man. 
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Ariftocles 
apud  Eu- 
feb.  Praep. 
Evang. 
1.14.  c.  18. 


Stobas'is, 
feimone 
118. 


His  mailer  Anaxarchus  having  fallen  into  aLaert. 
ditch  in  his  company,  he  walked  on  without  fo 
much  as  offering  him  his  hand.  Anaxarchus  far 
from  taking  it  amifs,  blamed  thofe  who  reproach- 
ed Pyrrho  v/ith  fo  inhuman  a  behaviour,  and  praifed 
his  difciple  for  his  indifference  of  mind,  which  ar- 
gued his  loving  nothing.  What  would  become  of 
fociety,  and  the  commerce  of  life  with  fuch  phi- 
lofophers  ? 

Pyrrho  maintained  that  life  and  death  were 
equally  indifferent.  TVhy  don^tyou  die  the?i  ?  fome- 
body  afked  him.  For  that  very  reafon,  replied  he, 
becaufe  life  and  death  are  equally  indifferent. 

He  taught  an  abominable  dodrine,  that  opens  Laert. 
the  way  for  crimes  of  every  kind  :  That  the  ho- 
nour and  infamy,  the  jufticeand  injuilice  of  adions 
depended  folely  upon  human  laws  and  cuftom  :  in 
a  word,  that  there  was  nothing  honeft  or  difhoneft, 
juft  or  unjuft,  in  itfelf. 

His  country  confidered  him  highly,  conferred  Laert. 
the  dignity  of  Pontiff  upon  him,  and  granted  all 
philofophers  an  exemption  from  taxes  upon  his  ac- 
count :  a  very  fingular  condu6l  in  regard  to  a  man, 
who  m.erited  only  punifhments,  vv^hilil  they  loaded 
him  with  honours. 


SECT  IV. 

Epicurean  feSi, 

EPICURUS,  one  of  the  greateft  philofo-  Laert. 
phers  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Gargettium  in 
Attica,  the  third  year  of  the  ClXth  Olympiad.  A.  M. 
His  father  Neocles,  and  his  mother  Chereftrata,  3663. 

%  were 
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were  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica^ 
fent  by  the  Athenians  into  the  ifland  of  Samos. 
This  oGcafioned  Epicurus's  pafiing  his  infancy  in 
that  ifland. 

Laert.         He  did  not  return  to  Athens  till  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age*    It  was  not  to  fix  there  :  for  feme 
years  after  he  went  to  his  father,  who  lived  at  Co- 
lophon ;  and  afterwards  refided  in  different  places^ 
A.  M.     He  did  not  fettle  at  Athens  for  good,  till  about  the 
3699.      thirty-fixth  year  of  his  age. 

He  there  erefted  a  fchool  in  a  fine  garden  which 
he  had  purchafed.    An  incredible  throng  of  hear- 
ers foon  came  thither  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
De  Finib.  Afia,  arid  even  Egypt,  to  receive  his  leffons.  If 
1.  i.n.65.we  may  believe  Torquatus,  the  warmeft  afiertor 
of  the  Epicurean  feft,  upon  this  head,  the  difciples 
of  Epicurus  lived  in  common  with  their  mafter  in 
the  moft  perfed  friendfhip.    Though  throughout 
all  antiquity,  at  leaft  for  many  ages,  fcarce  three 
couple  ot  true  friends  had  appeared,  *  Epicurus  had 
known  how  to  unite  great  numbers  of  them  in  one 
Eufeb      houfe,  and  that  a  fmali  one.  The  philofopher  Nume- 
Prap.      nius,  who  lived  in  the  fecond  century,  obferves 
Evangel,  that  amidft  the  difcord  and  divifions  which  prevailed 
'4-  '^•5-amongfl:  each  of  the  other  fe6ls,  the  difciples  of 
Epicurus  had  continued  in  union  down  to  his  time. 
His  fchool  was  never  divided  •,  but  always  followed 
Plln  1 34      doftrine  like  an  oracle.    His  birth-day  v/as  ce- 
c.  2.       iebrated  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Naturalift,  that 
is  to  fay,  above  four  hundred  years  after  his  death  : 
they  even  feafled  the  whole  month  in  which  he  was 
born.    His  pidlure  was  to  be  feen  every  where. 

Epicurus  compofed  a  great  number  of  books, 
which  are  made  to  amount  to  above  three  hundred  s 
and  piqued  hiiTifelf  upon  quoting  nothing,  and 
deriving  every  thing  from  his  own  fund.  Though 

*  Epicurns  una  in  domo,  &     ratione  confentientes  tcnuit  a> 
ea  quidem  angiilia,  quammag-     micorufti  greges  I  Cid 
no3,  quantaque  amoris  confpi- 

hone 
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li6he  of  them  are  come  down  to  us,  no  phildfd- 
pher's  opinions  are  better  known  than  his.  We 
are  moft  indebted  for  them  to  the  poet  LucretiuSj 
and  Diogenes  Laertius,  not  to  mention  Cicero  in 
his  philofophical  works.  The  learned  Gafiendi  has 
colleded  with  great  exaftnefsall  that  is  to  be  found 
in  antient  writers  concerning  the  do6i:rine  and  per-^ 
fon  of  Epicurus. 

He  placed  the  Atomical  fyftem  in  exceeding 
reputation.  We  fhall  fee  that  he  was  not  the  in- 
ventor of  iti  but  that  he  only  changed  fome  things 
in  it.  His  dodrine  upon  the  fupreme  good  of 
man,  which  he  makes  to  confift  in  pleafure,  con^ 
tributed  very  mUch  both  to  decry  his  fc6l-,  and  to 
make  it  gain  ground  :  it  will  alfo  be  fpoken  of  in 
the  fequel,  as  well  as  his  opinions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  godsj  providence^  and  deftiny. 

The  praife  given  Epicurus  by  Lucretius  hh 
faithful  interpreter,  fhews  what  we  ought  to  think 
of  that  philofopher's  fyftem.  He  reprefents  him 
as  the  firft  of  mortals,  who  had  the  courage  to  rife 
Up  againft  the  prejudices  that  blinded  the  univerfe^ 
and  To  ftiake  off  the  yoke  of  religion,  v/hich  till 
him  had  held  mankind  fubjefted  to  its  empire  and 
that  without  being  awed  either  by  refped  for  the 
gods,  their  fame,  their  thunders,  or  any  other 
motive* 

Hu?nana  ante  oculos  fode  cufn  vitdjaceret 

In  terris  oppreJJ'a  gravi  fuh  relligione  ■  ^ 

Primum  Graius  homo  mortales  tollere  contra 
Eft  ocutos  aufus,  primu/que  olfiftere  contra  :  ^ 
^em  necfama  deum^  nec  fulmina^  nec  minitanti 
Murmure  comprejfit  cdunii 

Epicurus  is  praifed  for  having  never  departed  ^^^^f^- 
from  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  did  Plut.  in 
not  quit  it  when  befieged  by  Demetrius  PoliorceteS,  Demetr. 
and  determined  to  lhare  in  the  miferies  it  fuffered.  p  905. 
He  lived  upon  beans,  and  gave  his  difeiples  she 

Vol.  XU,  D  d  fame 
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fame  food.    He  defired  good  fovereigns,  but  fub- 
mitted  to  thofe  who  governed  ill.    A  maxim  of 
Tacit.     great  importance  to  the  tranquillity  of  States.  Ta- 
Hift.  1.  4.  citus  exprelTes  it  in  thefe  terms :  Boms  Imperatores 
^-  ^'       voto  expelere,  qualefcumque  tolerare.    "  To  pray 
"  for  good  Emperors,  and  fuffer  them  of  whatfo- 
"  ever  kind  they  be." 

Epicurus  died  in  the  torments  of  a  retention  of 
urine,  which  he  fupported  with  extraordinary  pa- 
tience and  conftancy,  the  fecond  year  of  the 
^         CXXVIIth  Olympiad,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
3733.     feventy-fecond  year. 

General  refle5lion  upon  the  fever al  feEts  of  philofophers, 

I  have  endeavoured  to  fet  the  hiftory  of  the  dif- 
ferent fed:s  of  the  heathen  philofophers  in  as  clear 
a  light  as  polTible.  Before  I  take  my  leave  of  that 
fubjed,  and  proceed  to  explain  the  various  opini- 
ons of  thofe  feds,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
apprize  the  reader,  that  he  would  be  decdved,  if 
he  expeded  any  confiderable  change  or  reformation 
in  the  manners  of  men  from  the  different  inftruc- 
tions  of  all  thofe  philofophers.  The  wifdom,  fo  much 
boafted  by  the  moft  learned  amongft  the  many  feds 
into  v/hich  the  univerfe  were  divided,  could  deter- 
mine no  queftion,  and  multiplied  errors.  All  hu- 
man philofophy  pretended  to,  was  to  inftrud  men 
in  living  in  a  manner  worthy  of  men  ;  becaufe  it 
difcovered  in  men  no  qualities  but  fuch  as  were  hu- 
man, and  allotted  to  them  only  the  enjoyment  of 
human  things.  Its  inftrudlons  are  not  ufelefs  in 
this  point,  as  they  at  leaft  dilTuade  men  from  the 
brutal  life  that  difiionours  the  excellency  of  their 
nature,  and  makes  them  feek  their  happinefs  in 
the  vileft  part  of  their  being,  which  is  the  body. 
But  all  the  reformation  they  effed  extends  to  very 
few  things.  What  progrefs  have  the  feds  of  phi- 
lofophers made,  though  indued  with  fo  much  elo- 
quence, and  fupported  with  fo  much  fubtility  ? 

Have 
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Have  they  not  left  mankind  where  they  found 
them,  in  the  fame  perplexities,  prejudices,  and 
blindnefs  ? 

And  indeed  how  could  they  labour  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  human  heart,  as  they  neither  kntvf 
wherein  it  was  irregular,  nor  the  fource  of  its  irre- 
gularity ?  Without  the  revelation  of  the  fin  of 
Adam,  what  could  be  known  of  man^  and  of  his 
real  ftate  ?  Since  his  Fall  he  abounds  with  amazing 
contrarieties.    He  retains  of  his  firft  origin  cha-  Guet.y.C. 
rafters  of  grcatnefs  and  elevation,  which  his  degra-^«^'>^  ^ 
dation  and  meannefs  have  not  been  able  to  extin-  ^J^^^'J^' 
guilh.    He  wills,  he  afpires  at  every  thing.    His  Mr.  Pa/- 
dcfire  of  glory,  immortality,  and  an  happinefscW. 
that  includes  all  good,  is  infinite.    A  nothing  em- 
ploys him,  a  nothing  afflifts  or  confoles  him  On 
a  thoufand  occafions  he  is  an  infant    weak,  fear- 
ful, and  dejefted  •,  without  mentioning  his  vices 
and  paflions,  which  difhonour,  debafe,  and  feme- 
times  make  him  inferior  to  the  beafts  of  the  field, 
to  which  he  approaches  nearer  than  to  man  by  his 
unworthy  inclinations. 

The  ignorance  of  thefe  two  conditions  threw  the 
philofophers  into  two  equally  abfurd  extremes. 
The  Stoics,  who  made  an  idol  of  their  chimerical  PrJnckg; 
wifdom,  were  forinfpiring  man  with  fentimsnts  of^^/^^''^- 
pure  and  perfeft  greatnefs  :  which  is  not  his  con-  ^• 
dition.    The  Epicureans,  who  had  degraded  him'^'^' 
by  reducing  him  to  mere  matter,  inculcated  fenti- 
ments  of  pure  and  abfolute  meannefs  into  him  ;  and 
that  is  alfo  as  little  his  condition.    Phiiofophy  was 
not  capable  of  difcerning  things  fo  near  and  at  the 
fame  time  fo  remote  from  each  other :  fo  near,  be- 
caufe  united  in  the  ftate  of  humanity  ;  and  fo  re- 
mote, becaufe  they  belong  by  their  nature  to  ftates 
entirely  different.    A  diftinftion  of  this  kind  was 
not  made  before  Jesus  Christ,  or  independently 
of  Jesus  Christ.    Before  him  man  neither  knew, 

nor  was  capable  of  knowing  himfelf.    He  either 
D  d  2  exaked 
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exalted  or  debafed  himfelf  too  much.  Hfs  teachers 
always  deceived  him,  either  in  flattering  a  pride  it 
was  neceffary  to  deprefs,  or  augmenting  a  mean- 
nefs  it  was  neceffary  to  exalt.  Hence  I  compre- 
hend how  neceffary  revelation  was  to  me,  and  how 
precious  I  ought  to  think  the  gift  of  the  faith. 

It  is  true  the  manner,  in  which  the  fin  of  Adam 
extended  down  to  me,  is  covered  with  obfcurities. 
But  from  that  very  point  wrapt  up  in  darknefs, 
iffues  the  light  which  makes  all  clear,  and  difpels 
all  my  difficulties.  I  am  therefore  far  from  refufing 
to  believe  one  only  thing,  of  which  the  belief  is 
rewarded  by  the  underftanding  of  fo  many  others : 
and  chufe  rather  to  fubmit  my  reafon  to  a  fingle 
article,  which  it  does  not  comprehend,  but  which 
is  revealed,  than  to  make  it  fly  out  againfl:  an  in- 
finity of  others,  it  comprehends  as  little,  and  of 
which  divine  revelation  neither  forbids  us  the  exa- 
mination, nor  removes  the  difficulties. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 
History  of  PHILOSOPHT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

BY  the  hifl:ory  of  philofophy  I  underfland  the 
doarines  taught  by  each  Scft  of  the  antient 
philofophers. 

Philofophy,  amongfl:  the  antients,  confifted  of 
three  parts :  Dialedics  or  Logic,  which  direfts 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  formation  of 
argument;  Phyfics  (that  included  alfo  the  meta- 
phyfics)  which  confiders  the  ftrufture  of  the  world, 
the  eflTefts  of  nature,  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of 
the  Divinity,  and  ths  nature  of  the  foul  ;  and 

laftly 
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iaftly  Ethics,  which  lays  down  the  morals,  and 
treats  of  the  duties  of  life. 

This  is  an  ample  fubjeft,  and  the  reader  muft 
not  expe6t  that  I  fliould  treat  it  to  the  bottom.  I 
have  already  declared  more  than  once,  that  I  do 
not  write  for  the  learned.  Stoics,  Peripatetics  and 
Epicureans  are  frequently  mentioned  in  books  and 
converfation.  I  thought  it  proper  therefore  to  give 
the  generality,  and  perfons  of  no  great  reading, 
fome  knowledge  of  the  principal  queftions  difcuf- 
fed  by  thofe  philofophers,  but  without  entering  in- 
to an  exadl  detail  of  their  difputes,  which  are  often 
very  knotty  and  difagreeable. 

Before  I  proceed  to  my  fubjedt,  I  cannot  help 
obferving  the  wonderful  tafte  that  prevailed  amongft 
the  moft  confiderable  perfons,  for  all  the  fciences, 
and  in  particular  for  the  fludy  of  philofophy.  I 
do  not  fpeak  only  of  the  Greeks,  We  have  feen 
how  much  the  famous  fages  of  Greece  were  eileem- 
ed  in  the  court  of  Croefus ;  the  value  Pericles  fet 
upon,  and  the  ufe  he  made  of  the  lefTonsof  Anax- 
archus ;  what  paffion  the  moft  illuftrious  citizens  of 
Athens  had  for  the  converfations  of  Socrates  ;  in 
what  a  manner  Dion,  notwithftanding  the  allure- 
ments of  a  court  abandoned  to  pleafure,  devoted 
himfelf  to  Plato  ;  with  what  a  tafte  even  for  the 
moft  abftrafted  knowledge,  Ariftode  infpired  his 
pupil  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  laftly,  how  highly 
Pythagoras  and  his  difciples  were  confidered  by 
the  princes  of  that  part  of  Italy  called  Great 
Greece. 

The  Romans  did  not  give  place  in  this  refpedt 
to  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  that  learning  and  the 
polite  arts  were  introduced  amongft  them.  Paulus 
iEmilius,  after  the  conqueft  of  Macedonia,  thought 
one  of  the  moft  grateful  fruits  of  his  victory,  the 
having  brought  a  philofopher  from  Greece  to  Rome, 
to  inftrudt  his  children  who  were  then  in  the  army, 
and  to  converfe  with  himfelf  at  his  leifure  hours. 

D  d  3^  §cipio 
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Scipio  Africanus,  *  who  deftroyed  Carthage  and 
Numantia,  thofe  formidable  rivals  of  Rome,  in 
the  f  midft  of  the  moft  important  affairs  both  of 
war  and  peace,  knew  how  to  procure  himfelf  mo- 
ments of  repofe  and  retirement,  for  enjoying  the 
converfation  of  Polybius  and  the  philofopher  Pa- 
nastius,  whom  he  had  always  along  with  him. 
Laelius,  that  model  of  virtue,  more  worthy  of 
refpe6l  for  his  mild  wifdom  than  his  dignities,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Scipio,  fliared  with  him  in  the 
pleafure  of  thofe  learned  and  agreeable  converfa- 
tions.  The  |1  friendfhip  of  thofe  two  great  men 
for  Panastius  rofe  to  a  great  degree  of  familiarity, 
and  Cicero  fays,  the  philofopher  highly  deferved 
it.  What  honours  did  not  Pompey  render  Po- 
fidonius,  going  exprefsly  to  Rhodes,  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  glorious  campaigns  againft  Mithri- 
dates,  to  fee  and  hear  that  philofopher !  4-  Lucul- 
lus,  even  whilft  in  the  field,  where  a  General  has 
fcarce  time  to  breathe,  found  moments  of  leifure 
however  for  gratifying  his  tafte  for  polite  learning, 
and  in  particular  for  philofophy,  and  to  hear  the 
philofopher  Antiochus,  who  was  the  companion  of 
all  his  expeditions. 


*  Africanus  duos  terrores 
imperii  Romani,  Carthaginem 
Nu  man  dam  que  deleverat.  Pro 
Mur.  n.  58. 

-{•  Ille,  reqiiiefcens  a  reip. 
puicheriimis  myineribus,  otium 
fibi  fumcbat  aliqnando,  &  a 
ccetu  Jiominum  frequentiaque 
interdum,  tanqnam  in  porturn 
fe  in  folitudincm  recipiebat. 
l)e  offic.  ].  3.  II.  2. 

Scipio  tarn  elegans  libcrali- 
um  ftudiorum  orrmifque  dodlri-. 
nx  &  auftor  &  admirator  fuit, 
ut  Polybium  Panastiumque, 
pra-cellentes  ingenio  viros,  do-, 
rni  militiasque  femper  fecum 
habucrit.  Vtll  Paterc.  1. 1 .  c.i  3. 


I  Homo  inprimis  ingenuus  & 
gravis,  dignus  iIJa  familiaritate 
Scipionis  &  Laclii,  Panaetius. 
De  Finib.  1. 4.  n.  23. 

4-  Majore  ftudio  Lucullus 
cum  omni  literaium  geneii, 
turn  philofophias  deditus  fuit, 
quam  qui  ilium  ignorabant  ar- 
bitrabantur.  Nec  vero  ineun- 
te  state  folum,  fed  &  quaeftor 
aliquot  annos,  &  in  ipfo  bello, 
in  quo  ita  magna  rei  milit-aris 
effe  occupatio  folet,  ut  non 
multum  imperarori  fub  iplis 

pellibus  otio  relinquatur  ■ 

iintiochum  fecum  habuit.  ji- 
cadm-  ^ajl,  ],  4.  ji.  4. 

The 
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The  Abbe  Gedoyn,  in  refpedl  to  a  letter  ^\Mem.ie 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis,  obferves  upon  the  ^^^^/j^^Jfj, 
which  the  great  men  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  Tom^ 
made  of  their  leifure.    The  excellent  education  of  v.  p.  ia6. 
the  Romans,  fays  he,  made  them  learned  almoft 
from  their  infancy.   They  were  perfedly  inftru6t- 
ed  in  their  own  and  the  Greek  tongues :  to  learn 
thofe  two  living  languages,  coft  them  little.  They 
were  infpired  very  early  with  a  tafte  for  the  moft 
excellent  writers.    That  tafte,  inftilled  fo  foon  in- 
to their  infant  minds,  grew  ftrong  with  years,  and 
inclined  them  to  cultivate  the  fociety  of  learned 
men,  whofe  converfation  might  fupply  the  place 
of  reading,  of  which  their  employments  deprived 
them.    Thence  it  followed  that  the  Romans, 
whofe  minds  were  all  improved  by  Letters,  lived 
together  in  a  continual  commerce  of  erudition. 
And  what  muft  have  been  the  converfation  of  a 
great  number  of  Romans,  when  they  happened  to 
meet  in  the  fame  company !  Hortenfius,  Cicero, 
Cotta,  Casfar,  Pompey,  Cato,  Brutus,  Atticus, 
Catullus,  Lucullus,  Varro,  and  majiy  others ! 

But  never  did  any  one  carry  the  tafte  and  ar- 
dour, efpecially  for  philofophy,  higher  than  Cice- 
ro.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  a  man  fo  much 
taken  up  as  he  was  between  the  affairs  of  the  bar 
and  thofe  of  the  ftate,  could  find  time  to  make 
himfelf  mafter,  as  he  had  done,  of  all  the  quefti- 
ons  difcufled  in  his  days  amongft  the  philofophers. 
That  time,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  refpe£t  to  po-  Pro  Arch, 
lite  learning,  was  what  others  beftowed  on  walk^  poet.n.i}. 
ing,  pleafure,  the  public  ftiews,  and  gaming,  and 
which  he  employed  either  in  his  clofet,  or  in  fa- 
miliar converfation  with  friends  of  the  fame  tafte 
as  himfelf,    ♦  He  was  convinced  that  fuch  ftudies 

and 
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and  recreation  perfectly  fuited  fenators  and  ftatef- 
n^en,  when  they  did  not  interfere  with  what  they 
owed  the  pubhc.  Were  it  better,  fays  he,  that 
their  meetings  were  in  fome  meafure  pafled  in  fi- 
lence,  or  turned  upon  trifles  and  infignificant 
rnatters  P 

The  phiJofophical  books  he  has  left  us,  which  are 
pot  the  leafl  eftimable  part  of  his  works,  fliew 
}iow  far  he  had  carried  his  application  in  that  way. 
Without  fpeaking  of  all  the  refl:,  he  lays  down 
excellent  rules  in  them  for  thefe  who  write  upon 
controverted  fubjeds,  and  who  undertake  to  refute 
their  adverfaries,  f  He  is  for  engaging  in  difputes 
only  from  the  love  of  truth,  without  prejudice,  and 
without  defire  either  of  difplaying  one's  wit,  or  of 
carrying  one's  point,  He  banifhes  all  paffion,  an- 
^er,  heat,  infult,  and  reproaches  from  them.  || 
(ire,  fays  he  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  ready  to  refute- 
our  adverfaries  without  ienacioufnefs  in  error y  and  to 
^e  refuted  by  them  without  refentment. 

How  amiable  is  this  charadler !  How  beautiful 
is  it  to  feek  in  difputes,  not  to  overcome  our  op- 
ponents, but  folely  to  make  truth  triumphant ! 
What  advantage  would  pot  felf-love  itfelf,  if  it 
were  allowable  to  hearken  to  it,  find  in  fuch  a  con- 
dud,  to  which  it  is  npt  poflible  to  refijfe  one's 


populus  Rpmanus  toe  in  gradu 
collocavit,  nifi  ne  quid  privatis 
^ludiis  de  opera  public^  detra- 

hamus.  Quafi  vero  claio- 

rum  virorum  aut  tacito$  con- 
grelTus  effe  oporteat,  aut  ludi- 
pros  fermones,  aut  rerum  col- 
loquia  Xzv'ioxMim.Academ.^eeJi. 
I  4.  w.  6. 

t  Ego.,  fi  pftentatione  aliqua 
jnduAus,  aut  ftudio  certandi, 
ad  hanc  potiffimum  philofophi- 
am  me  applicavi,  non  modo 
llultitiam  meam,  fed  etiam 
mores  &  naturam  contemncn- 


dam  puto.  Jcad.  ^uaji.  I.  4. 
n.  65. 

Diflerentium  inter  fe  repre- 
henfiones  non  funt  vituperan- 
ds.  Maledida,  contumeliae, 
turn,  Jracundiae,  contentiones, 
concertationelque  in  difputan- 
do  pertinaccs,  indigna:  mihi 
philofophia  videri  folent.  T>e 
Finib.  L  I.  w.  27. 

|(  Nos  &  refellere  fine  per- 
tinacia,  &  refelli  fine  iracundia 
parati  fumus.  Tufc.  ^aft.  I.  2. 
n.  S; 
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efteem,  which  adds  new  force  to  argument,  which, 
whilft  it  gains  the  heart,  prepares  the  mind  for 
conviction,  and  by  poHtenefs  and  modcfty,  fpares 
the  mortifying  confeflion  of  being  miftaken,  the 
fecret  pain,  with  which,  through  a  vicious  fliame, 
it  is  almoft  always  attended.  When  will  this 
tafte  for  ftudy,  and  this  wife  moderation  in  dif- 
putes,  revive  amongft  us  ? 

We  muft  however  own  for  the  honour  of  our 
times,  that  we  have  perfons  of  extraordinary  me- 
rit, who  diftinguifh  themfelves  particularly  by 
thefe  two  qualities.  I  fhall  only  mention  the  Pre- 
fident  Bouhier  in  this  place.  His  learned  remarks 
upon  the  text  of  feveral  of  Cicero's  books,  would 
alone  fufiice  to  fhew  the  great  extent  of  that  illuf- 
trious  magiftrate's  knowledge.  The  Abbe  Olivet, 
in  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Tufculan 
queftions,  tranflated  partly  by  the  Prefident  Bou- 
hier, and  partly  by  himfelf,  with  a  fuccefs  that 
does  equal  honour  to  them  both,  fays  very  well ; 
"  Perhaps  the  example  of  a  man  of  his  rank  and 
"  merit,  may  revive  the  tafte  for  critical  learning 
**  in  France :  a  tafte  fo  common  heretofore,  that 
"  the  celebrated  Lambinus,  when  he  devoted  his 
"  labours  to  Cicero,  was  afiifted  by  the  greateft 
perfons  of  his  times.  For,  to  make  a  tranfient 
obfervation,  the  lift  which  he  has  left  us  of 
*'  them,  and  which  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of  his 
"  preface,  proves,  that  this  fame  Cicero,  who  in 
"  our  days  is  baniftied  into  the  colleges,  was  two 
"  hundred  years  ago  the  delight  of  all  the  moft 
*'  confiderable  perfons  either  of  the  bar  or  church." 

But  I  admire  the  character  of  modefty  and  wif- 
dom,  which  prevail  in  the  writings  of  the  P.  Bou- 
hier, ftill  more  than  his  vaft  erudition.  Mr.  Da- 
vies  had  made  fome  obfervations  in  England 
upon  the  fame  text  of  Cicero  as  himfelf  The  ca- 
reer of  us  both,  fays  the  magiftrate,  in  this  kind  of 
literary  amufement^  does  not  refemUe  thofe^  in  which 
%  rmh 
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rivals  ought  only  to  afpire  at  the  honour  of  overcoming* 
The  true  glory  of  critics  conftjis  in  feeking  the  truths 
and  in  doing  jufiice  to  tbofe  who  have  found  it,  I  am 
therefore  charmed  with  doing  it  to  the  learned  Englifh- 
man.  He  even  thanks  him  for  fetting  him  right 
in  refpedt  to  certain  miftakes.  "What  a  difference 
there  is  between  fo  moderate  and  rational  a  difpo- 
fition,  and  the  warmth  of  thofe  authors  who  are  fo 
jealous  of  their  reputation,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
fuffer  the  flighteft  criticifm. 

To  return  to  my  fubjed.  The  divifion  of  phi- 
lofophy  into  three  parts,  logic,  ethics,  and  phy- 
fics,  fupplies  me  with  that  I  am  to  follow  in  the 
enfuing  brief  account  of  them. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Opinions  of  the  ancient  philofophers  upon  logic. 

DIALECTICS,  or  Logic,  is  the  fcience 
that  lays  down  rules  to  dired  the  operations 
of  the  mind  in  enquiries  after  the  true,  and*  to  teach 
us  to  difcern  it  from  the  falfe.  I  have  obferved  with 
fufficient  extent  in  the  fourth  volume  of  my  treatife 
upon  the  ftudy  of  polite  learning,  of  what  advan- 
tage this  part  of  philofophy  was,  and  the  ufe  to  be 
made  of  it. 

Ariftotle,  among  the  ancients,  is  the  moft  ex- 
cellent author  of  logic.  Bcfides  feveral  other  works, 
we  have  his  four  books  De  analyfi,  wherein  he 
lays  down  all  the  principles  of  reafoning.  "  This 
*'  genius,  fays  Rapin  the  Jefuit  in  his  comparifon 
"  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato,  fo  replete  of  realon  and 
*'  underftanding,  fathoms  the  abyfs  of  the  human 
"  mind  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  penetrates  into 
*'  all  its  fprings  by  the  exadt  diftinftion  he  makes 
*•  of  its  operations.  The  vaft  fund  of  the  thoughts 

•  Dialeftica  veri  &  falfi  difccptatrix  &  judex.   Aad.  ^aji- 
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of  man  had  not  before  been  founded,  in  order 
to  know  its  depth.  Ariftotle  was  the  firft  who 
"  difcovered  this  new  method  for  attaining  know- 
"  ledge  by  the  evidence  of  demonftration,  and 
*'  for  proceeding  geometrically  to  demonftratioil^ 
"  by  the  infallibility  of  fyllogifm,  the  mofl;  ac- 
complilhed  work,  the  greateft  effort  of  human 
"  wit." 

This  is  a  praife,  to  which  nothing  can  well  be 
added :  and  indeed  Ariftode  cannot  be  denied  the 
glory  of  having  carried  the  force  of  reafoning  very 
far,  and  of  having  traced  out  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  it  with  abundance  of  fubtlety  and  difcern- 
ment. 

-f-  Cicero  feems  to  acknowledge  this  philofopher 
the  author  and  inventor  of  logic  :  he  afcribes  that 
honour  himfelf  to  Zeno  of  Elaea,  according  to  Di-InZcnon. 
ogenes  Laertius.  Hence  it  is  believed  that  Zeno 
was  the  firfl  who  difcovered  the  natural  feries  and 
dependance  of  principles  and  confequences,  of 
which  he  formed  an  art,  that  till  then  had  nothing 
fixed  and  regular.  But  Ariflotle,  without  doubt, 
rofe  exceedingiy  upon  him. 

*  This  ftudy  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
Stoics,  who  acknowledged  another  Zeno  for  their 
founder.  They  piqued  themfelves  upon  excelling 
in  this  kind  of  philofophy.  And  indeed,  their 
manner  of  reafoning  was  warm,  vigorous,  clofe, 
and  proper  to  dazzle  and  perplex  their  opponents  ; 
but  obfcure,  dry,  and  void  of  all  ornament,  often 
degenerating  into  minutenefs,  fophifm,  and  capti- 
ous II  wrefled  arguments,  to  ufe  Cicero's  term. 

Though  the  queflion.  Whether  there  be  any 
thing  certain  in  our  knowledge  ?  ought  to  be  con- 

t  Ariftotelesutriufque  partis  ||  Contortulis  quibufdam  ac 

dialefticae  princeps.  Topic,  n,  6.     minutis  conclufiunculis  — • 

*  Stoicorum  in  dialeflicis  cfEci  volunt  non  effe  malum 
omnis  cura  confumitur.  BruU  dolorem.  ^Tk/c.  I.  z.n.  42. 
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fidered  only  as  preliminary  to  logic,  it  was  how- 
ever made  the  principal  objed:  of  it,  and  what  the 
philofophers  difputed  with  moft  warmth.  Their 
difference  of  opinion  upon  this  fubjea:  confifted  in 
Its  being  believed  by  fome,  that  it  was  poffible  to 
know  and  to  judge  with  certainty  ;  and  on  the 
contrary  by  others,  that  nothing  could  be  cer- 
tainly known,  nor  confequently  affirmed,  as  po- 
fitive. 

Quxii  n  So^^^f^s's  manner  of  difputing  might  have  made 
^  ■  •  way  for  this  latter  method  of  philofophizing. 
Every  body  knows  that  he  never  expreffed  his 
opinion,  that  he  contented  himfelf  with  refuting 
that  of  others  without  affirming  any  thing  pofi- 
tively,  and  that  he  declared,  he  only  knew  that 
he  knew  nothing ;  and  it  was  even  for  this,  he 
believed  that  he  deferved  the  praife  given  him  by 
Apollo,  of  being  the  wifeft  of  mankind.  Many 
think  Plato  followed  the  fame  method,  but  authors 
do  not  agree  about  it. 
Ibid.n  17.  jj.  jg  certain,  that  the  two  moft  celebrated  of 
Plato's  difciples,  Speufippus  his  nephew,  and  A- 
riftotle,  who  formed  two  famous  fchools,  the  firft 
that  of  the  Academics,  the  other  that  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetics, abandoned  Socrates's  cuftom  of  never 
fpeaking  but  with  doubt,  and  of  affirming  nothing. 
Reducing  the  manner  of  treating  queftions  to  cer- 
tain rules  and  a  certain  method,  they  compofed  of 
thofe  rules  and  method,  an  art,  a  fcience,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  dialectics,  or  logic,  which 
makes  one  of  the  three  parts  of  philofophy. 
Though  thefe  two  fchools  had  a  different  name, 
they  had  at  bottom  the  fame  principles  with  fome 
very  little  difference,  and  are  generally  confound- 
ed under  the  name  of  the  ancient  academy. 

The  opinion  of  the  ancient  academy  was,  that, 
though  our  knowledge  has  its  origin  in  the  fen- 
fes,  the  fenfes  do  not  judge  of  truth,  but  th6 
mmd,  which  alone  deferves  to  be  believed,  becauf© 

the 
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the  mind  alone  fees  things  as  they  really  afe  In 
themfelves,  that  is  to  fay,  it  fees  what  Plato  calls 
the  ideas,  which  always  fubfift  in  the  fame  ftate, 
without  fufFering  any  change. 

Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  who  was  of  Acad 
Citium,  a  fmall  town  of  Cyprus,  granted  fomething  Qu^ft.l.i. 
more  to  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes,  *  which  he  pre-  3o- 
tended  to  be  certain  and  clear,  but  under  certain 
conditions,  that  is,  if  they  were  perfed  and  in 
good  health,  and  without  any  obftacle  to  prevent 
their  effed. 

Epicurus  went  ftill  farther.  He  gave  fo  great  a 
certainty  to  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes,  that  he 
tconfidered  them  as  an  infallible  rule  of  truth  :  fo 
that  by  his  dodlrinc,  objeds  are  precifely  what 
they  appear  :  that  the  fun,  for  inftance,  and  the 
fixed  ftars,  had  really  no  greater  magnitude  than 
they  feem  to  have  to  our  eyes.  He  admitted  ano- 
ther means  of  difcerning  truth,  that  is,  the  ideas 
we  have  of  things,  without  which  we  can  neither 
form  any  queftion,  nor  pafs  any  judgment.  Jn-  Lib.  de 
tecepta  anima  qucEdam  information  fine  qua  nec  intel-  nat.'  deor. 
Ugi  quicquam,  nec  qucBvi^  nec  difputari  poteft.  "•43- 

Zeno  made  ufe  of  the  fame  principle,  and  in- 
fifted  particularly  upon  the  dear,  evident,  and  cer- 
tain ideas,  which  we  naturally  have  of  certain 
principles  relating  to  morals  and  the  conduft  of 
life.       I)  The  good  man,  fays  he,  is  determined 

*  Ita  tamen  maxima  eft  in 
fenfibus  Veritas,  fi  &  fani  funt 
&  valentes,  &  omnia  removen- 
tur  quae  obftanc  &  impediunt. 
Lib.  4.  n.  19. 

_  t  EpicUms  omnes  fenfus  ve- 
ri  nuncios  dixit  effe.  Lib.  i .  de 
nat.  deor.  n.  70. 

II  QuEro  etiam,  ille  vir  bo- 
nus, qui  ftatuit  omnem  crucia- 
tum  perfcrre,  intoIerabiJi  dolo- 
re  lacerari  potius,  quam  aut  of- 
ficium  prodat  aat  fidem,  cur 


has  fibi  tarn  graves  leges  im- 
pofuerit,  cum,  quamobrem 
ita  cporteret,  nihil  habe- 
ret  comprehenfi,  percepti, 
cogniti,  conftituti  ?  NulJo 
igitur  moJo  fieri  poteft,  ut 
quifquam  tanti  asftimet  squita- 
tem  &  fidem,  ut  ejus  confer- 
vanda;  caufa  nullum  fupplicium 
recufet,  nifi  iis  rebrs  ^juifus 
fit,  qua;  falfse  effe  non  raRnt. 
Acad.  ^cefl.  I.  4.  n.  ^yf 

«  to 
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to  fufFer  every  thing,  and  to  perifli  in  the  moll 
*'  cruel  torments,  rather  than  depart  from  his  du-^ 
"  ty,  and  betray  his  country.  I  afk  why  he  im- 
"  pofes  upon  himfelf  a  law  fo  cruel,  and  fo  con- 
*'  trary  in  appearance  to  his  interefts,  and  whether 
"  it  be  poflible  for  him  to  take  fuch  a  refolution, 
*'  if  he  had  not  a  clear  and  diftind:  idea  in  his 
*«  mind  of  juftice  and  fidelity,  which  evidently 
*'  fhew  him,  that  he  ought  to  expofe  himfelf  to 
"  every  kind  of  inflidiori,  rather  than  adt  what  is 
*'  contrary  to  juftice  and  fidelity." 

This  argument,  which  Zeno  founds  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  clear  and  evident  ideas,  Ihews  the  falfhood 
of  the  principle  generally  received  in  the  fchool 
Nihil  eft  the  Peripatetics,  'That  all  our  ideas  are  derived 
m'mtiV    fyQjn  our  fenfes.    For,  as  the  logic  of  Port-Roial 
n(S"'riS  obferves,  there  is  nothing  that  we  conceive  more  i 
fuerit  in   diftindly  than  our  thought  itfelf,  nor  any  propofi- 
ifenfu.      tion  more  clear  than  this,  /  thinks  therefore  I  am. 
Now  we  could  have  no  certainty  of  this  propofi- 
tion,  if  we  did  not  conceive  diftindly  what  it  is 
to  he^  and  what  it  is  to  think.    And  we  muft  not 
be  afked  to  explain  thofe  terms,  becaufe  they  are 
of  the  number  of  thofe,  which  are  fo  well  under- 
ftood  by  all  the  world,  that  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain them,  would  render  them  obfcure.  If  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  we  have  in  us  the  ideas  of  be- 
ing and  thinking,  I  would  know  by  which  of  the 
*  fenfes  they  entered  into  our  minds.     It  muft  then 

be  admitted  that  they  do  not  in  any  manner  derive 
their  origin  from  the  fenfes. 

*  Zeno  ftiewed  alfo  the  fallhood  and  ridicule  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Academics  by  another  refiedlion. 
In  the  ordinary  condud  of  life,  faid  he,  it  is  im- 

*  Si,  quid  officii  fui  fit,  non.  movebitur.  Quod  fii  aliquid 
occwri:  animo,  nihil  unquam  aliquando  afturus  eft,  neceflg 
o.j^Slrj  agct,  ad  nullam  rem  eft  id  ei  verum,  quod  occuriit, 
unqtiun  impclletur,  nunquam  videvi,  Ibid.  n.  24. 
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poflible  to  make  any  choice,  or  determine  upon 
any  thing,  without  firft  having  a  fixed  and  certain 
principle  in  the  mind,  to  determine  us  to  chufe 
one  thing  rather  than  another :  For  without  that 
we  Ihould  continue  always  in  uncertainty  and  in- 
adlion. 

The  followers  of  the  ancient  academy,  and  the 
Stoics,  agreed  therefore  with  each  other,  as  both 
maintained,  though  upon  different  principles,  that 
there  were  certain  means  for  knowing  truth,  and 
confequently  evident  and  certain  knowledge. 

Arcefilaus  rofe  up  with  great  vivacity  againft  Academ. 
this  opinion,  confining  himfelf  particularly  to  op-  Quaeft.l.i. 
pofing  Zeno,  and  formed  a  feft,  which  was  called  44- 
the  Middle  academy,  and  fubfifted  down  to  Car- 
neadcs,  the  fourth  fucceffor  of  Arcefilaus,  who 
founded  the  fe£t  called  the  New  academy.    As  it 
deviated  only  in  fome  fmall  alterations  from  the 
Middle  one,  they  are  confounded  with  each  other, 
and  both  included  in  the  name  of  the  New  Acade- 
my.   This  fed  was  in  great  reputation.  Cicero 
embraced  it  openly,  and  declared  himfelf  its  de- 
fender. 

If  we  may  believe  him,  it  was  neither  through  ibid  n. 44. 
obftinacy,  nor  the  frivolous  defire  of  overcoming, 
that  Arcefilaus  attacked  Zeno,  but  through  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  all  knowledge,  which  had  obliged  So- 
crates, as  well  as  Democritus,  Anaxagoras,  Em- 
pedocles,  and  almofl:  all  the  ancient  philofophers, 
to  confefs  their  ignorance,  and  to  agree,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  known,  nothing  determined 
with  certainty,  not  even  what  Socrates  had  except- 
ed in  faying  ;  1  know  only  one  thin^^  which  is,  that 
I  know  nothing. 

The  main  point  in  difpute  between  Zeno  and 
Arcefilaus  was  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes.  Zeno 
affirmed,  that  truth  might  be  certainly  known  by 
their  aid :  Arcefilaus  denied  it.    The  latter's  prin-  Ibid.  n. 
cipal  reafon  was,  that  there  is  no  certain  mark  to 

diftinguifli 
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diHinguifh  falfe  and  delufive  objefts  from  fuch  aS 
are  not  fo.  There  are  fome,  which  either  are,  or 
appear  fo  perfedly  like  each  other^  that  it  is  im^ 
poffible  to  difcern  the  difference.  Hencej  in  judg-^ 
ing  and  affirming  any  thing  of  them^  one  is  liable 
to  err,  and  to  take  the  true  for  the  falfe,  and  the 
falfe  for  the  true,  which  is  entirely  unworthy  of  a 
wife  man.  *  Confequently,  to  aft  with  prudence, 
he  ought  to  fufpend  his  judgment,  and  decide  no- 
thing. And  this  was  what  Arcefilaus  did  :  for  he 
palfed  whole  days  in  difputing  with  others,  and  in 
refuting  their  opinions,  without  ever  expreffing  his 
own. 

The  Academics^  by  his  example,  afted  evef  af- 
ter in  the  fame  manner.    We  have  feen  that  Cai?- 
neades,  when  he  went  to  Rome  with  two  other 
deputies,  fpoke  one  day  for,  and  the  next  againft, 
juftice,  with  equal  force  and  eloquence,    f  They 
pretendedj  that  the  end  of  thefe  difcourfes,  where- 
in they  maintained  both  fides  of  a  queftionj  was^ 
by  fuch  enquiries^  to  difcoVer  fomething  true,  or 
at  leaft  that  came  near  the  truth.    The  only  dif- 
ference, faid  theyj  between  us,  and  thofe  who  be- 
lieve they  know  fomething^  is^  that  thofe  other 
philofophers  boldly  advance  what  they  maintain 
for  true  and  inconteftable,  and  we  have  the  mo- 
defty  to  affirm  our  pofitions  only  as  probable  and 
Ibid.       like  truth.    They  added,  that  their  doftrine  was 
j  "•'©^''^'^•accufed  without  foundation  of  reducing  mankind 

!  to  inadion,  and  of  oppofing  the  duties  of  life  i 

as  probability  and  the  likenefs  to  truth  fufficed  to 
'  determine  their  choice  of  one  thing  rather  than 

another.  We  have  an  excellent  treatife  of  Cicero's, 

I  *  Ex  his  ilia  necelTario  nata  fi  iit,  in  utramque  partem  di- 

i'  e&iffo-^y),  id  eft  aflenfionis  re-  cendo  &  audiendo  cl.eiant  is 

i  tentio.    j^cad.   ^aji.  I.   4.  tanquam   exprimant  aliquid, 

I  quod  aiit  verum  fit,  aut  ad  id 

f  Neque  noftrse  difputatio-  quam  proximeaccedat.  Lib.  ^ 

nes  quidquam  aliud  agunt,  ni-  n.  7,  8. 

•  entitlec 
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entitled  Lucullus^  which  is  reckoned  as  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Academic  Queftions  ;  wherein  Cice- 
ro makes  LucuUus  defend  the  opinion  of  the  un- 
dent academy,  That  there  are  things  which  a  man 
is  capable  of  knowing  and  comprehending  ;  and 
for  himfeJf  he  maintains  the  contrary  opinion, 
which  is  that  of  the  new  academy.  That  man's ^^3^^,^  • 
knowledge  extends  no  farther  than  appearances,  QujEft. 
and  that  he  can  have  none  bat  probable  opinions.  62. 
Lucullus,  in  concluding  his  difiertation,  which  is 
of  confiderable  length  and  very  eloquent,  apoftro- 
phizes  in  thefe  terms  to  Cicero.        Is  it  poffiblej 
*'  after  the  magnificent  praifes  you  have  given  phi- 
*'  lofophy,  that  you  can  embrace  a  fcft  which  con- 
"  founds  the  true  with  the  fi.'fe,  which  deprives  us 
"  of  the  ufe  of  reafon  and  judgment,  whicli  for- 
"  bids  us  to  approve  anything,  and  diveiis  us  of 
**  all  our  fenfes?  The  Cimmerians  themfelves,  vv'ho 
"  are  faid  never  to  fee  the  fun,  have  fome  firesj 
*'  feme  twilight,  to  illuminate  them.    But  the 
"  philofophcrs,    for  whom  you  declare,   in  the 
*'  midft  of  the  profound  darknefs  v/:th  which  tliey 
"  furround  us,  leave  us  no  fpark  of  light  to  guide 
"  us.    They  keep  us  hampered  in  chains,  which 
"  will  not  fufFer  us  to  make  the  leaft  motion.  For, 
"  to  conclude,  to  forbid  us,  as  they  do,  to  give 
"  our  confent  to  any  thing  v/hatfoever,  is  adu'ally 
"  to  deprive  us  entirely  of  the  ufe  of  our  minds, 

and  at  the  lame  time  to  prohibit  us  all  manner 
"  of  adion."  It  were  hard  to  refute  the  dodrine 
of  the  new  academy  better,  which  really  leems  to 
degrade  man,  in  confining  him  to  a  ftate  of  abfo- 
lute  ignorance,  and  in  leaving  nothing  to  guide 
him  but  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Father  Mallebranche,  in  his  enquiry  after  truths 
lays  down  with  great  extent  an  excellent  principle 
concerning  the  fenfes.  It  is,  that  the  fenfes  were 
given  us  by  God,  not  to  enable  us  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  objefts,  but  their  relation  to  us    not  what 

Vol.  XII.  Ee  they 
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they  are  in  themfelves,  but  whether  they  are  ad- 
vantagioLis  or  hurtful  to  our  bodies.    This  princi- 
ple is  highly  luminous,  and  deftroys  all  the  little 
gloffes  and  'chicane  of  the  antient  philofophers. 
As  to  objefts  in  themfelves,  we  know  them  by  the 
ideas  we  have  of  them. 
Logic  of       I  have  faid  that  the  new  academics  contented 
Po'-i-      themfelves  with  denying  certainty,  and  admitting 
probability.    The  fed  of  Pyrrho,  which  was  a 
c  "       branch  that  fprungfrom  the  academics,  even  denied 
that  probabihty,  and  pretended,  that  every  thing 
was  equally  obfcure  and  uncertain. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  all  thefe  opinions,  which 
have  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world,  never  fub- 
fifted  except  in  difcourfe,  difputation,  or  writing, 
whilft  nobody  ever  was  ferioufly  convinced  by 
them.  They  were  the  diverfions  and  amufements 
of  perfons  of  wit  and  leifure  :  but  they  were  never 
opinions  by  which  thofe  perfons  were  inwardly 
much  afFefted,  and  confequently  willing  to  dire6t 
their  condud.  They  pretended  that  fleeping  could 
not  be  diftinguilhed  from  waking,  nor  madnefs 
from  reafon  :  but  notwithftanding  all  their  argu- 
ments,  could  they  doubt  whether  they  flept,  or 
whether  they  were  in  their  fenfcs  ?  But  if  there  had 
been  any  body  capable  of  thele  doubts,  at  leaft  no 
man  could  doubt  whether  he  is,  whether  he  thinks, 
or  whether  he  lives.  For  whether  he  fleeps  or 
wakes,  whether  he  is  in  or  out  of  his  fenfes,  whe- 
ther he  does,  or  does  not,  err,  it  is  at  leaft_ certain, 
becaufe  he  thinks,  that  he  is  and  that  he  lives  •,  it 
being  impoffible  to  feparate  being  and  life  from 
thought,  and  to  believe  that  what  thinks  is  not,  and 
does  not  live. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Opinions  of  the  antient  philofophers  concerning  the 
Ethics^  or  morality. 

ORAL  philofophy,  or  the  Ethics, 
whofe,  objed  is  the  regulation  of  the  man- 
ners, is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  fcience  of  man. 
All  other  knowledge  is  in  fome  meafure  external 
and  without  him,  or  at  leaft  may  be  faid  not  to 
extend  to  what  is  more  immediately  perfonal  and 
himfelf,  I  mean  the  heart  :  for  it  is  in  that  the 
whole  man  confifts,  and  is  what  he  is.  They  may 
render  him  more  learned,  more  eloquent,  niorejuft 
in  his  reafonings,  more  knowing  in  the  myfteries  of 
nature,  n"!ore  fit  to  command  armies,  and  to  go- 
vern flates  :  but  they  neither  make  him  better, 
nor  wifer.  Thefe  however  are  the  only  things  that 
concern  him  nearly,  in  which  he  is  perfonally  in- 
terefted,  and  without  which  all  the  reft  ought  to 
appear  next  to  perfectly  indifferent. 

It  was  this  induced  Socrates  to  believe,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  manners  was  to  be  preferred  to 
all  other  fcience.  Before  him  the  philofophers  al- 
moft  wholly  devoted  thcmfelves  to  enquiring  into 
the  fecrets  of  nature,  to  meafuring  the  extent  of 
lands  and  feas,  and  in  fludying  the  courfe  of  the 
ftars.  *  He  was  the  firft  f  that  placed  the  Ethics 
in  honour,  and  to  ufe  the  terms  of  Cicero,  brought 
philofophy  down  from  heaven  ||  into  cities,  intro- 

*  A  Socrate  omnis,  quas  ell:  make  them  their  -principal  doC' 

de  vita  &  moribus,  philofo-  trine  like  Socrates. 
phia  manavit.    Tufcul.  ^i^ejl.        ||  Socrates  primus  philofo- 

].  3-  n  8.  phiam  devocavit  e  coelo,  &  in 

t  The  more  antient  philofo-  urbibns  collocavit,  &  in  domos 

phers,  avdefpecially  Pythagoras,  etiam  introduxit,  &  coegit  de 

had  gi'ven  their  difciples  good  vita  &  moribus,  rebufque  bo- 

precepts  of  morality  :  but  did  not  nis   &  malis  qutcrere.  Ibid. 

1.  5.  n.  10. 
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Juced  her  alfo  into  houfes,  and  familiarized  her 
with  individuals,  in  obliging  her  to  give  them  pre- 
cepts upon  the  manners  and  condu6t  ot  life. 

She  did  not  confine  herfelf  to  the  care  of  par- 
ticulars. The  government  of  ftates  was  always 
the  principal  objca:  of  the  refleftions  of  the  raoft 
celebrated  philofophers.  Ariftotle  and  Plato  have 
left  us  feveral  trafts  of  great  extent  upon  this  fub- 
jeft,  which  have  always  been  highly  efteemed,  and 
contain  excellent  principles.  This  part  of  moral 
philofophy  is  called  Politics.  I  fhall  not  treat  it 
feparately  in  this  place  and  ihall  content  myfelf 
m  the  fequel,  where  I  fhall  fpeak  of  duties,  with 
making  fome  extrads  from  Plato  and  Cicero, 
which  will  fhew  what  noble  ideas  they  had  of  the 
manner  of  governing  ftates. 

Moral  philofophy  ought  to  inftruft  mankind 
principally  in  two  things.  It  ought,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  teach  them  in  what  that  fupreme  good,  or 
happinefs,  confifts,  at  which  they  all  afpire  ;  then 
to  fhew  them  the  virtues  and  duties,  by  which  they 
may  attain  it.  It  is  not  to  be  expedted  that  Paga- 
nifm  fliould  lay  down  the  pureft  and  moft  perfect 
maxims  upon  matters  of  fuch  importance.  ^  We 
ihall  find  a  mixture  of  light  and  darknefs  in^  it, 
which  will  amaze  us,  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
highly  capable  of  inftruding  us. 

I  fhall  add  a  fhort  difcourfe  upon  civil  law  to 
my  account  of  the  Ethks,  or  moral  philofophy. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Opinions  of  the  antient  philofophers  uponthe  fupreme 
good,  orhappinefs^  of  man, 

IN  all  mioral  philofophy  there  is  not  a  more  im- 
portant fubjea,  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
Supreme  Good  of  man.    Many  queftions  are  dif- 
cufled  in  the  fchools  indifferent  enough  with  refped: 
to  the  generality  of  men,  and  in  which  they  might 
2  difpenfe 
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difpenfe  with  inftruding  themfelves,  without  any- 
great  detriment  to  the  manners  and  condud  of  life. 
*  But  the  ignorance  of  what  conftitutes  his  fupreme 
good  leads  man  into  infinite  error,  and  occafions  his 
walking  always  by  chance,  without  having  any- 
thing fixed  and  determinate,  and  without  knowing 
either  where  he  goes,  or  what  paths  he  ought  to 
take:  whereas  "that  principle  once  well  eftablifhed, 
he  knows  all  his  duties  clearly,  and  to  what  he  is 
to  adhere  in  every  thing  elfe. 

f  Philofophers  are  not  the  only  perfons  that 
take  pains  to  enquire  wherein  this  fupreme  good 
confifts  but  all  men,  the  learned,  the  ignorant, 
the  wife,  the  ftupid  :  there  is  nobody  that  does 
not  fhare  in  this  important  queftion.  And  though 
the  head  fhould  continue  indifferent  about  it,  the 
heart  could  not  avoid  making  its  choice.  It  raifes 
this  fecret  cry  of  itfelf  in  regard  to  fome  objecl  : 
Happy  is  he  who  poffeffes  that ! 

Man  has  the  idea  and  defire  of  a  fupreme  good 
implanted  in  his  nature  :  and  that  idea  and  defire 
are  the  fource  of  all  his  other  defires,  and  of  all  his 
adions.  Since  his  Fall,  he  retains  only  a  confufcd 
and  general  notion  of  it,  which  is  infeparable  from 
his  being.  He  cannot  avoid  loving  and  purfuing 
this  good,  which  he  knows  only  confufedly  :  but 
he  knows  not  where  it  is,  nor  wherein  it  confifts, 
and  the  purfuit  of  it  precipitates  him  into  an  infi- 
nity of  errors.  For  finding  created  good  things 
which  fatisfy  fome  fmall  part  of  that  infinite  avidi- 

*  Summum  bonum  fi  igno-  ofHciorum. — Hoc  conftituto,in 

retur,  vivendi  rationem  igno-  philofophia,    conftituta  funt 

jari  necefTe  eft.    Ex  quo  tan-  omnia.    De  Finib.bon.i^  mal. 

tus  error  confequitur,  ut,  quern  1.  5.  n.  i  5. 

in  portum  fe  recipiant,  fcire  f  Omnis  auftoritas  philofo- 

non  poffint.    Cognitis  autem  phis  confiftit   in  beata  vita 

rerum  finibus,  cum  intelligitur  comparanda.    Bcate  enim  vi- 

quid  fit  &  bonorum  extremum  vendi  cupiditate  incenfi  omnes 

&  malorum,  inventa  vitae  via  fumns.    Ibid.,  n.  86. 
eft,  confgrmariocjue  omnium 
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ty  which  engroffes  him,  he  takes  them  for  the  fu- 
preme  good,  dire6ls  all  his  actions  to  them,  and 
thereby  falls  into  innumerable  crimes  and  errors. 

This  we  fhall  fee  evidently  in  the  different  opi- 
nions of  the  philofophers  upon  this  head.  Cicero 
has  treated  it  with  abundance  of  extent  and  erudi- 
tion in  his  five  books  De  Finibus  honorum  &  malo- 
rum^  in  which  he  examines  wherein  real  good  and 
evil  confift.  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  plan  he 
has  followed,  and  fhall  relate  after  him  what  the 
Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  Peripatetics,  the  three 
moft  celebrated  feds  of  philofophy,  thought  upon 
this  fubjeft. 

The  two  laft  will  from  time  to  time  afford  us 
excellent  maxims  upon  different  fubjefts,  but  often 
mixed  v/ith  falfe  principles  and  grofs  errors.  We 
are  not  to  exped  to  find  any  thing  inftrudive  in 
them  concerning  future  good.  Human  philofophy 
does  not  exalt  man  above  himfelf,  but  confines  him 
to  the  earth.  Though  many  of  the  philofophers 
were  convinced  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
in  confequence  that  this  life  is  but  a  moment  in  re- 
fped:  to  the  eternal  duration  of  our  fouls,  they 
have  however  devoted  their  whole  ftudy  and  at- 
tention to  this  life  of  a  moment.  What  was  to  hap- 
pen hereafter  in  the  other,  was  only  the  fubjeft  of 
fome  barren  converfitions,  from  which  they  de- 
duced no  confequence  either  for  their  own  conduft, 
or  that  of  others.  Thus  thefe  pretended  figes, 
who  knew  all  things  except  themfelves,  and  to  what 
every  particular  thing  was  deftined  except  man, 
may  bejuftly  confidered  as  ignorant  and  fenfelefs. 
For  not  to  know  what  one  is,  and  whither  one 
goes  V  to  be  ignorant  of  one's  end,  and  of  the 
means  for  attaining  it  \  to  be  learned  in  what  is  fu- 
perfiuojs  and  foreign,  and  blind  to  what  is  perfo- 
nal  and  neceflary,  is  certainly  to  be  void  of  fenfe. 
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SECT  I. 

Opinions  of  Epicurus  concerning  the  fupr erne  good. 

TH  E  name  alone  of  Epicurus  iiiffices  to  in^ 
form  us,  that  in  the  prefent  queftion  *  we  are 
not  to  expert  to  be  infpired  by  him  with  noble  and. 
generous  fentiments. 

According  to  all  the  philofophers,  That  is  cal-  -pimh. 
led  the  fupreme  Good,  upon  which  all  other  Good  1.  i.  n.  29, 
depends,  and  which  depends  itfelf  upon  no  other.  3^- 
Epicurus  makes  this  fupreme  Good  confift  in  ]^lea- 
fure,  and  by  neceffary  confequence,  fupreme  Evil 
in  pain.    Nature  herfeU,  fays  he,  teaches  us  this 
truth,  and  prompts  us  from  our  birth  to  purine 
whatever  gives  us  pleafjre  as  our  fupreme  good, 
and  to  avoid  whatever  gives  us  pain  as  our  fupreme 
evil.    There  is  no  more  occafion  for  lludied  argu- 
ments to  eftablifh  this  truth,  than  there  is  to  prove 
that  fire  is  hot,  fnow  white,  and  honey  fweet  : 
which  are  felf-evident.    Let  us  fuppofe,  on  ^  one 
fide,  a  man  enjoying  the  greateft  pleafurcs  both  of 
body  and  mind,  without  of  fear  their  being  inter- 
rupted i  and  on  the  other,  a  man  fuffering  the 
fharpeft  pains,  without  any  hope  of  relief :  can  we 
doubt  on  which  fide  to  place  fjpreme  good  and 
fupreme  evil  ? 

As  it  does  not  depend  upon  man  to  exempt  Oe  Fiaib 
himfelf  from  pain,  Epicurus  oppofes  that  incon-)_2  n.  g3 
venicnce  with  a  remedy  founded  upon  a  reafoning,  ^^^JJ^j  ^ 
which  he  believes  very  perfuafive.  If  pain  he  great,  ^'^^'f^- 
lays  he,  it  will  he  fJjort  ;  if  long,  it  will  he  fight. 
As  if  a  difeafe  did  not  often  happen  to  be  at  the 
fame  time  both  long  and  painful,  and  rcafoning 
had  any  power  over  the  fenfe  of  feeling. 

*  Epicurus,  in  coniVitutionc  finis,  nihil  generofum  fapit  atque 
magnificum.  De  FM.  1.  i.  n.  23. 
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l^  J.  propofed  another  remedy,  of  no  greater  ef- 

^•^3-  -ficacy,  againft  the  fharpnefs  of  pain;  which  was, 
to  divert  the  mind  from  the  evils  we  fufter,  by 
turning  our  whole  attention  upon  the  pleafures  we 
have  formerly  enjoyed,  and  upon  thofe  we  are  in 
hopes  of  tafting  hereafter.  *  How  !  might  one  re- 
ply to  him,  whilft  the  violence  of  pain  racks, 
burns,  and  agonizes  me,  without  a  moment's  inter- 
mifiion,  do  you  bid  me  forget  and  difregard  it  ?  Is 
It  in  my  power  then  to  diiTemble,  and  forget  in  that 
manner?  Can  I  ftifle  and  filence  the  voice  of  na. 
ture  at  fuch  a  time  ? 
Id.  ].  2.  When  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  thefe  falfe 
and  wretched  reafonings,  he  had  no  other  evafion 
than  to  admit,  that  his  wife  man  might  be  fenfible 
of  pain,  but  that  he  would  pcrfifc  in  believing  him- 
felf  happy  during  it  and  to  this  he  adhered.  Ci- 
cero tells  us,  that  whilft  he  talks  in  this  manner, 
he  found  it  fcarce  poffible  to  forbear  laughing.  If 
the  fige  be  tortured,  if  he  be  burnt,  (one  would 
imagine  Epicurus  v/as  going  to  fiy,  that  he  would 
bear  it  with  conftancy,  and  not  fink  under  it  :  but 
that  is  not  enough  for  him,  he  goes  ftill  farther)  H 
the  t  fage  were  in  the  burning  bull  of  Phaiaris,  he 
would  cry  out  with  joy  :  Hozv grateful  is  this  !  How 
Jittle  I  value  it  !  It  is  furprizing  to  hear  fuch  words 
torn  the  idolater  of  voluptuoufnefs,  the  man  who 
makes  fupreme  good  confift  in  pleafiirc,  and  fu- 
prcme  evil  in  pain.  ||  But  we  are  (till  more  fur- 
prized  when  we  fee  Epicurus  fuftain  this  generous 

*Non  en  iirnoftia  poteflate,        ||  Quid  pono  ?  Non  xanh 

odicantibus  us  rcous  qua^  ma-  iccrcdibiic  videtur,  aliquem  in 

]as  efie  op.ncmur,  ui.Hmulado  fummis    cruciatibus  poCnum, 

vdobhvjo.  Laceianr,  vexnnf,  dicere:  Be^fta  fum  ?  Atqui 

ilimulos  admovciu,  igncs  adhi-  hax  vox  in  ipfa  officina  volim- 

bent.jclp,rarc  non  finimr;  &  tatis  eft  audita  :  Bca  iJJimim, 

lu  ooiu'uci  nibes,  qi':od  contra  inquir,  bunc  &  u/timum  d^em 

nnuirani  ei.  r  ,.ucr.  ago,  Epicuras ;  cum  ilium  hinc 

t  In  Fhalai  jdis  tauro  fl  cnt,  u.inje  difficultas  torquerct.hinc 

<h<:<:y,  pam  fia-ve  eft  hoc  !  in faaabilis  exulcerati  dolor  ven- 

<^io.?n  hoc  nm euro!  ^\QQX,  tris.    ^mr.  ppift.  92. 

(:hara(5ter 
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charafcer  to  the  laft,  and  to  hear  him  in  the  midft 
of  the  acuteft  pangs  of  the  ftone,  and  the  exceffivc 
torments  of  the  moft  terrible  choHc,  cry  out :  / 

am  happy.  This  is  the  laft  flnd  the  moft  fortunate  day 
of  my  life, 

Cicero  afks,  how  it  is  poflible  to  reconcile  Epi- 
curus with  himfelf  ?  *  As  for  him,  who  does_  not 
deny  pain  to  be  pain,  he  does  not  carry  the  virtue 
of  the  wifeman  to  fo  high  a  pitch.  *'  To  me  ic 
"  is  enough,  fays  he,  if  he  fupports  evils  with  pa- 
"  tience.  I  do  not  require  that  he  ihould  fufFer 
"  them  with  joy.  For  undoubtedly  pain  is  a  fad, 
^«  fliarp,  bitter  thing,  contrary  to  nature,  and  ex- 
"  ceedingly  hard  to  undergo."  This  is  think- 
ing and  fpeaking  reafonably.  The  language  of 
Epicurus  is  that  of  pride  and  vanity,  which  feeks 
to  exhibit  itfelf  as  a  fight,  and  whilft  it  difplays  a 
falfe  courage,  proves  a  real  weaknefs. 

For  the  reft,  thefe  abfurd  confequences  of  Epi- 
curus, were  inevitably  neceflary  confequences  of  his 
erroneous  principles.  For  if  the  wifeman  muft  be 
happy  as  long  as  he  is  wife,  pain,  not  depriving 
him  of  his  wifdom,  cannot  deprive  him  of  his 
happinefs.  Thus  he  is  reduced  to  affirm  himfelf 
happy  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  exquifite  torments. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  Epicurus  has  maxims 
and  even  adions  afcribed  to  him,  which  are  daz- 
zling and  furprizing,  and  which  give  a  quite  dif- 
ferent idea  of  his  perfon  and  doctrine,  to  what  is 
generally  formed  of  them.  And  from  hence  many 
learned  and  celebrated  perfons  have  taken  upon 
them  his  defence,  and  wrote  his  apology. 

*  Tulllus  dolorem,  dolorem  Triftis  enim  res  eft  fine  dubio, 

efle  non  iKgat — Ego,    inquit,  afpera,  amara,  inimica  naturae, 

tantam  vim  non  tribiio  fapien-  ad  pattendum  tolerandumqae 

tiae  contra  dolorem.    Sit  fortis  difHcilis.    I'ufcul-  ^<£ji.  1.  2. 

in  perferendo,  officio  fatis  ell:  n.  33.  &  18. 
«t  Istetur  etiam^  non  poftulq. 

He 
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He  declares  loudly,  fays  Cicero  f,  that  one 
cannot  live  joyoufly,  except  with  wifdom,  ho- 
nefty,  and  juftice  ;  and  that  one  cannot  live  with 
wifdom,  honefty  and  juftice,  otherwife  than  joy- 
oufly.   What  does  not  fuch  a  principle  include ! 

Upon  moral  fubjefts,  and  rules  of  duty,  he  ad- 
vances maxims  no  lefs  noble  and  fevere. 

Seneca  repeats  many  of  his  fayings,  which  are 
certainly  very  laudable.  /  was  never  ftudious  of 
'^leafing  the  people  :  for,  what  I  know,  the  multitude 
do  not  approve,  and  what  the  multitude  do  approve, 
I  don^t  know. 

Inftead  of  the  whole  people  *  Epicurus  fubfti- 
tutes  feme  man  of  great  virtue  and  reputation, 
whom  he  is  for  having  us  fet  perpetually  before  our 
eyes,  as  our  guardian  and  infpedor,  in  order  to 
our  afting  in  all  things,  as  if  he  were  the  eye-wit- 
nefs  and  judge  of  our  adions.  And  indeed,  it 
were  to  retrench  the  greateft  part  of  one's  faults, 
to  give  them  a  witnefs  one  refpeds ;  of  whom  the 
authority  and  idea  only  would  make  our  moft  fe- 
cret  adions  more  prudent  and  blamelefs. 

11  If  you  would  make  Pythocles  truly  rich,  faid 
Epicurus,  you  muft  add  nothing  to  his  eftate,  but 
only  retrench  his  defires  and  appetites. 

I  fhould  never  have  done,  fhould  I  repeat  his 
many  other  maxims  of  morality  equally  juft.  Does 
Socrates  himfelf  talk  better  than  Epicurus  ?  And 
fome  pretend  that  his  hfe  fuited  his  dodrine. 


+  Clamat  Epicurus  ,  non 
pofTe  jucunde  vivi,  nifi  fapi- 
enter,  honefte,  juUe^tie  viva- 
tur  :  nec  fapienter/  honefte, 
jufte,  nifi  jucunde.  DeFitiib. 

^-  1  "•.57; 

*  Aliquis  vir  bonus  nobis  eli- 
genduseft,  acfemperante  ocu- 
los  habendus,  ut  fic  tanquam 
illo  fpedante  vivamus,  &  om- 
nia tanquam  illo  vidente  facia- 
wus.    Hoc,  mi  Lucili,  Epi- 


curus prjecepit,  cuflodem  no- 
bis 8c  pacdagogum  dedit :  ncc 
immerito.  Magna  pars  pecca- 
toium  tollitur,  fi  peccatuiis 
teftis  adfiftat.  Aliquem  habeat 
animu%  quern  vereatur,  cujus 
auftoritate  etiam  fecretum  lu- 
um  fandlius  faciat. 

il  Si  vis,  inquit,  Pythoclca 
divitem  facere,  non  pecuniae 
ndjiciendum,  fed  cupiditatibus 
detrahendum.   Senec.  Ep.  21. 

Though 
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Though  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  had  this  in-Senec. 
fcriptiont  Pleafure  is  here  the  fupreme  good,  the  ^P- 21. 
matter  of  them,  though  very  courteous  and  polite, 
received  his  guefts  with  bread  and  water. 

Himfelf,  this  teacher  of  voluptuoufnefs,  had  |enec.^ 
certain  days,  when  he  fatisfied  his  hunger  with 
great  fobriety.  He  fays  in  a  letter,  that  he  did  not 
fpend  quite  an  as,  that  is  a  penny,  upon  a  meal  ; 
and  that  Metrodorus,  his  companion,  who  was  not 
fo  old,  fpent  an  whole  as. 

We  have  feen  with  what  courage  he  fuffered  the 
fharpeft  and  moft  cruel  pains  in  his  laft  moments. 
What  can  be  faid  of  thefe  fafts,  and  many  of  the 
like  nature  ?  for  many  fuch  are  related  of  him. 

What  fhall  we  fay  alfo  on  the  other  fide,  of 
fadls  in  great  number  diredly  the  reverfe,  and  his 
being  reproached  with  abandoning  himfelf  to 
drunkennefs  and  the  moft  lhameful  debauches,  as 
Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us 

But  Cicero  cuts  the  queftion  Ihort  in  one  word,  Tufcul. 
and  reduces  it  to  a  fingle  point.    "  ^o  you  be- J;^^^^' ^ 
*'  lieve,  fays  fomebody  to  him,  that  Epicurus  was 
the  man  fome  are  for  having  him  pafs  for,  and 
"  that  his  defign  was  to  inculcate  irregularity  and 
"  debauch  ?   No,  replies  Cicero  :  for  I  find  he 
"  alfo  advances  very  fine  maxims,  and  moft  fe- 
"  vere  morality.    But  here,  not  his  life  and  man- 
"  ncrs,  but  his  dodlrine   and  opinions  are  the 
"  queftion.    Now  he  explains  himfelf  upon  what 
"  he  underftands  by  pleafure  and  happinefs  in  a 
"  manner  by  no  means  obfcure.    *  /  underftand  by 
"  that  word,  fays  Epicurus,  the  pleafures  of  the 
"  lafle,  the  pleafures  of  love,  the  view  of  fuch  eb- 
je5is  as  delight  the  eye,  diverfions  and  mufic.  Do 
I  add  to  his  words.?  Have  I  annexed  any  thing 


*  Non  veibo  folum  pofuit 
voluptatem,  fed  explanavitqmd 
diccret.    Saporem,  inquit,  CS" 

2 


corpontm  complexum,  ^  ludos, 
atque  cantus,  tff formas  eas  qui- 
bus  oculi  jucutide  moviatitur. 

"  falfe 
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"  falfe  to  them  ?  If  fo,  pray  corredt  me  ;  for  I 

"  have  no  view  but  to  clear  up  the  truth." 
DcFimb.     The  fame  f  Epicurus  declares.  He  cannot  fo 
].  z.  n.  7.  much  as  conceive  that  there  is  any  other  good,  except 
?eor"T  1 1  "^'^^^^  <:onJip  in  drinking,  eating,  har?nonious  founds 
n.Ti  I     ^^^^  delight  the  ear,  and  ohfcene  fleafures.    Are  not 

thefe  his  own  terms,  fays  Cicero  ?  An  hcec  ab  eo  non 

dicuntur  ? 

If  we  fuppofe  that  he  maintained  fuch  a  maxim, 
what  regard  is  to  be  had  for  his  fineft  difcourfes 
De  nat.   ^^^^where  upon  virtue  and  purity  of  manners?  The 
deor.  1."  I.  fame  judgment  was  paffed  on  them  as  on  the  books 
n  116  &  he  wrote  upon  the  Divinity.    People  were  con- 
^^3-       vinced,  that  in  reality  he  believed  there  were  no 
gods.    He  however  fpoke  of  the  veneration  due 
to  them  in  the  moll  magnificent  terms,  in  order  to 
fcreen  his  real  fentiments  and  perfon,  and  to  avoid 
drawing  the  Athenians  upon  him.    He  had  the 
fame  intereft  in  covering  fo  fhocking  a  dodlrine, 
as  that  which  makes  the  fupreme  good  confift  in 
voluptuoufnefs. 
De  Finib.     Torquatus  urged  extremely  in  favour  of  Epicu- 
1.  2.n.  5r,rus,  whofe  dodrine  he  defended,   the  paffage 
&c.        where  that  philofopher  faid,  that  without  wifdom, 
honefty,  and  juftice,  it  was  impoffible  to  lead  an 
happy  life  :  non  poffe  jucunde  vivi,  nifi  honejie,  £s? 
fapienter     juftevivatur.    Cicero  does  not  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  dazzled  by  an  empty  glitter  of  words, 
with  which  Epicurus  took  pains  to  cover  the  turpi- 
tude of  his  maxims.    He  proves  at  large  that  wif- 
dom, honefly,  and  juftice,  were  irreconcileable  with 
pleafure,  in  the  fenfe  that  Epicurus  gives  it,  which 
is  a  difgrace  to  philofophy,  and  a  difhonour  to 
Ibid  n.74.  nature  itfelf    He  afks  Torquatus,  if,  when  he 
fhould  be  ele(5ted  conful,  which  was  foon  to  hap- 

t  Teflificatur,  ne  intelligeie  &  auiium  deleaatione,  &  ob- 

quidem  fe  poffe,  ubi  fit  aut  fccena  voluptate  capiatur. 

quid  fit  ulliim  bonum,  prster  Fiuib,  I.  2.  n.  7. 
illud,  quod  cibo,  aut  potione. 


pen. 
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pen,  he  would  venture  in  his  fpcech  to  the  people 
orfenate,  to  declare,  that  he  entered  upon  office 
fully  refolved  to  propofe  to  himfelf  no  other  view 
or  end  in  all  his  aft  ions  but  voluptuoufnefs  ?  And 
wherefore  would  he  not  venture  it,  except  becaufe 
he  well  knows  that  fuch  language  is  infamous  ? 

I  ftiall  conclude  this  article  with  a  fine  contraft  De  Finib. 
made  here  by  Cicero.    On  the  one  fide  he  repre-^-  ^  "  63, 
fents  L.  Thorius  Balbus  Lanuvinus,  one  of  thofe  5- 
men  fo  expert  and  delicate  in  voluptuoufnefs,  that 
make  it  their  bufinefs  and  merit  to  refine  upon 
every  thing  which  bears  the  name  of  pleafure  :  who, 
void  of  all  chagrin  for  the  prefent,  and  all  uneafi- 
nefs  about  the  future,  did  not  abandon  himfelf  bru- 
tally to  the  excefies  of  eating  and  drinking,  nor  to 
other  grofs  diverfions    but,  attentive  to  his  health 
and  certain  rules  of  decency,  led  an  eafy  life  of 
foftnefs  and  delight,  entertained  a  company  of 
chofen  friends  every  day  at  his  houfe,  had  his  table 
always  covered  with  the  fineft  and  moll  exquifite 
difhes,  denied  himfelf  nothing  that  could  flatter  his 
fenfes  agreeably,  nor  any  of  thofe  pleafurcs,  with- 
out which  Epicurus  did  not  conceive  how  the  fu- 
preme  good  could  fubfift    in  a  word,  who  was  in- 
duftrious  in  culling  every  where,  to  ufe  the  ex- 
preffion,  the  quintelTence  of  joy  and  delight,  and 
whofe  rofy  complexion  argued  the  extraordinary 
fund  of  health  and  good  plight  which  he  enjoyed. 
This  is  the  man,  fays  Cicero,  addreffing  himfelf  to 
Torquatus,  who  according  to  your  eftimate  is  fu- 
premely  happy. 

*  I  am  afraid  to  name  the  perfon  I  defign  to  op- 

pofd 

•  Ego,  huic  quern  antepo-  dedeiat  hofti,  ex  patria  Cartha- 
nam,  non  audeo  dicere :  dicet  ginem  rcvertiflet,  turn  ipfum, 
pro  me  ipfa  virtus,  nec  dubita-  cum  vigiliis  Sc  fame  cruciare- 
bit  ifti  veftro  beato  M.  Regu-  tur,  clamat  virtus  beatioiem 
lum  anteponere.  Quem  qui-  fuifle,  quam  potantem  in  rofa 
dem,  cum  fua  voluntate,  nulla  Thorium.  Bella  magna  geffe-^ 
vi  coaftus  prster  fidem  quam     rat,  bis  conful  tucrat,  tnum- 

^  pharac : 
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pofe  to  him  but  virtue  itfelf  will  do  it  for  me  :  it 
is  M.  Regulus,  who  of  his  own  accord,  with  no 
other  force  than  his  word  given  the  enemy,  return- 
ed from  Rome  to  Carthage,  where  he  knew  what 
torments  were  prepared  for  him,  and  where  he  was 
adiially  put  to  death  by  hunger  and  being  kept  per- 
petually awake.  It  is  in  thofe  very  torments  that 
virtue  itfelf  loudly  declares  him  infinitely  more  hap- 
py than  your  Thorius  on  his  bed  of  rofes  and  wal- 
lowing in  voluptuoufnefs.  Regulus  had  com- 
manded in  great  wars,  had  been  twice  conful,  and 
received  the  honour  of  a  triumph  :  but  he  deemed 
all  thofe  advantages  nothing  in  comparifon  with  this 
lafb  event  of  his  life,  which  his  fidelity  to  his  word 
and  his  conftancy  had  drawn  upon  him  :  an  event, 
of  which  the  mere  repetition  afflids  and  frightens 
us,  though  the  reality  was  matter  of  joy  and  plea- 
fure  to  Regulus. 

Put  but  a  Chriftian  fuff^ering  for  the  truth  in 
the  place  of  Regulus,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
conclufive  than  Cicero's  reafoning.  Without  which 
it  is  only  refuting  one  abfurdity  by  another,  and 
oppofing  a  fldfe  idea  of  happinefs  to  an  infamous 
happineis. 

S  E  C  T.  II. 

Opinions  of  the  Stoics  concerning  the  fwpreme  good. 

"IT7"  E  now  quit  the  fchool  of  leaft  repute  am.ongft 
the  antient  philofophers  for  its  dodrine  and 
manners,  but  which  however  had  abundance  of  au- 
thority, and  whofc  dogmas  were  almofl:  univerlally 
followed  in  praftice,  the  attradion  of  pleafure  be- 
ing far  more  efficacious  than  the  finefl  reafonings. 

pharat :  nec  tninen  fua  ilia  fa-     rat ;  qui  nobis  mifcrabilis  vi- 
periora  tam  niagna  ncc  tarn     cletur  audicncibus,  illi  pcrpcti- 
pracclara  ducebat,  quani  ilium     enti  erat  voluptarius.  Ds  Finib. 
ultimum  cafum,  qucm  propter     ],  2. 
fidem  con'Untiamque  iufcepe- 

We 
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We  now  proceed  to  another  fchool  much  extolled 
by  the  Pagan  world,  from  which  it  derived  abun- 
dance of  honour,  and  in  which  it  pretended  that 
virtue  was  taught  and  praftifed  in  all  its  purity 
and  perfedion.  It  is  plain  that  I  fpeak  of  the 
Stoics. 

It  was  a  common  principle  with  all  the  philo-^ 
fophers,  that  the  fupreme  good  confifted  in  living 
according  to  nature :  fecundum  naturam  vivere,  Fmib. 
fummum  bonum  ejfe.  The  different  manner  in  which  • 
they  explained  this  conformity  to  nature,  occafi- 
oned  the  diverfity  of  their  opinions.  Epicurus 
placed  it  in  pleafure  :  others  in  exemption  from 
pain  :  and  fome  in  other  objefts.  Zeno,  the 
founder  of  the  Stoics,  made  it  confift  folely  in  vir- 
tue. According  to  him,  to  live  according  to  na- 
ture, in  which  alone  happinefs  confifts,  is  to  live 
honeftly  and  virtuoufly.  Behold  what  nature  in- 
fpires,  to  what  Ihe  inclines  us,  honeily,  decency^ 
and  virtue :  and  fhe  infpires  us  at  the  fame  tinie 
with  a  fupreme  horror  for  all  that  is  contrary  to 
honefty,  decency,  and  virtue. 

*This  truth  is  evidendy  feen  in  children,  in 
whom  we  admire  candour,  fmiplicity,  tendernefs, 
gratitude,  compafTion,  purity,  and  ignorance  of 
all  evil  and  artifice.  From  whence  do  they  derive 
fuch  excellent  virtues,  if  not  from  nature  herfelf, 
who  paints  and  Ihews  herfelf  in  infants  as  in  a  mir- 
ror ?  In  a  more  advanced  f  age»  who  can  forget 

the 

*  Id  indicant  pueri,  in  qui-  moveatur  &  ofFcnfione  turpitu- 
Ijus,  ut  in  fpeculis,  natura  ccr-     dinis,  &  comprobatione  ho- 

nitur.  Qus  memoria  eft  in     neftatis  ?    Quis  eft  qui  non 

his  bene  merentium  !  quae  re-  oderit  libidinofam,^  protei  vam 
ferends  gratise  cupiditas!  At-  adolefcentiam  ?  Quis  contra  m 
que  ea  in  optima  quaque  indole  ilia  astate  pudorcm,  conftanti- 
inaximc  apparent.  De  Fitiib.  am,  etiamfi  fua  nihil  interfit, 
/.z^.n  Si.  110"  tamcn  diligat?  Cui 

f  In  iis  vero  setatibus  quae  Tubuli  nomen  odio  non  eft  ? 
jam  confirmatae  funt,  quis  eft  Quis  Ariftidcm  mortuum  non 
tamdiffimili  homini,  qui  non     dihgit?  An  obliviftaniur,  qoan- 

lopeic 
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the  Man  fo  much  as  to  refufe  his  efteem  to  wifCi 
fober,  and  modeft  youth  :  and  with  what  eye  on 
the  contrary  do  we  look  on  young  perfons  aban-' 
doned  to  vice  and  depravity  ?  When  we  read  in 
hiftory,  on  one  fide,  of  goodnefs,  generofity,  cle- 
mency, and  gratitude  ;  and  on  the  other,  of  vio- 
lence, injuftice,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty  :  however 
remote  in  time  we  are  from  the  perfons  fpoken  of, 
are  we  mafters  of  our  opinions,  can  we  forbear 
loving  the  one  and  detefting  the  other  ?  Obferve, 
fays  Zeno,  the  voice  of  nature,  which  cries  aloud, 
that  there  is  no  real  good  but  virtue,  no  real  evil 
but  vice. 

The  Stoics  could  not  reafon  either  more  juftly 
or  with  apter  confequence  in  their  principles,  which 
were  however  the  fource  of  their  errors  and  mif- 
takes.  On  the  one  fide,  convinced  that  man  is 
made  for  happinefs,  as  the  ultimate  end  .to  which 
he  is  deftined  ;  and  on  the  other,  confining  the 
whole  being  and  duration  of  man  to  this  life,  and 
finding  nothing  in  fo  Ihort  a  fpace,  more  great, 
more  eliimable,  and  more  v/ol-thy  of  a  man  than 
virtue  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  fhould 
place  man's  ultimate  end  and  happinefs  in  it.  As 
they  had  no  knowledge  either  of  another  life,  or 
of  the  promifes  of  eternity,  they  could  not  do  bet- 
ter in  the  narrow  fphere  wherein  they  confined 
themfelves  through  the  ignorance  of  revelation. 
They  rofe  as  high  as  it  was  poffible  for  them  to 
rife.  They  were  under  the  neceffity  of  taking  the 
rneans  for  the  end,  the  way  thither  for  being  there. 
For  want  of  knowing  better,  they  took  nature  for 
their  guide:  They  applied  themfelves  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  it,  by  what  it  has  of  great  and  fublime, 
whilfc  tiie  Epicurean  confidered  it  only  by  what  it 


ropere  in  audicndo  Icgendoqiie 
inoveamur,  cum  pie,  cum  ami- 
ce, cum  magno  animo  aliquid 


faaiim  cognofcimus  ?  Ibid, 
n.  62. 


has 
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lias  of  earthly,  animal,  and  corrupt.  Hence  they 
neccflarily  made  man's  happinels  to  confift  in 
virtue. 

As  to  what  regards  health,  riches,  reputation, 
and  the  like  advantages ;  or  difeafes,  poverty,  ig- 
nominy, and  the  other  inconveniences  of  this  kind  ; 
Zeno  did  not  place  them  in  the  number  either  of 
goods  or  evils,  nor  make  the  happinefs  or  mifery 
of  mankind  depend  upon  them.  He  therefore 
maintained,  that  *  virtue  alone  and  of  itfelf  fuffi- 
ced  to  their  happinefs  ;  and  that  all  the  wife,  in 
whatfoever  condition  they  might  happen  to  be, 
were  happy.  He  however  fet  fome,  though  finall, 
value  upon  thofe  external  goods  and  evils,  which 
he  defined  in  a  manner  different,  as  to  the  terms, 
from  that  of  other  philofophers,  but  which  at  bot- 
tom came  very  near  the  fam.e  opinions. 

We  may  judge  of  all  the  reft  by  a  fingle  exam-  Be  FJnib. 
pie.  The  other  philofophers  confidered  pain  as  a  1-  3-n.  43, 
real  and  folid  evil,  which  extremely  incommoded  45- 
the  wife  man,  but  which  he  endeavoured  to  fup- 
port  with  patience  •,  which  did  not  hinder  him  from 
being  happy,  but  rendered  his  happinefs  lefs  com- 
pleat.  Hence,  according  to  them,  a  good  a<5lion 
exempt  from  pain,  was  preferable  to  one  united 
with  it.  The  Stoics  believed,  that  fuch  an  opini- 
on degraded  and  difhonoured  virtue,  to  which  all 
external  goods  joined  together  added  no  more  than 
the  ftars  to  the  luftre  of  the  fun,  a  drop  of  water 
to  the  vaft  extent  of  the  ocean,  or  a  mite  to  the 
innumerable  millions  of  Croefus  ;  to  ufe  their  own 
comparifons.  A  wife  Stoic  therefore  reckoned 
pain  as  nothing,  and  however  violent  it  might  be, 
he  was  very  far  from  calling  it  an  evil. 

Pompcy,  in  his  return  from  Syria,  paffed  ex-j^^f^, 

prefsly  by  the  way  of  Rhodes  to  fee  the  celebrated  Quseft.l.jJ 

n.  61. 

*  Virtutis  lantam  vim  effe,     nes  elTe  femper  beatos.  De 
ut  ad  beats  vivendum  fe  ipfa     Finil'.  /.  5,  «.  77. 
contenta  fit.  Sapientes  om- 
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Stoic  Pofidonius.  When  he  arrived  at  the  houfe 
of  that  philofopher,  he  forbade  his  liftor  to  ftrike 
the  door  with  his  wand,  as  was  the  cuftom.  t  The 
perfon,  fays  Pliny,  to  whofe  power  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  were  in  fubjeftion,  was  pleafed  that  the  faf- 
ces  of  his  li^lor  fliould  pay  homage  to  the  dwel- 
ling of  a  philofopher.  He  found  him  in  bed  ve- 
ry iii  of  the  gout,  which  tormented  him  cruelly. 
He  exprelTed  his  concern  to  fee  him  in  that  condi- 
tion, and  that  he  could  not  hear  him  as  he  had 
promifed  himfelf.  That,  replied  the  philofopher, 
depends  upon  yourfelf  i  it  fhall  never  be  faid  that 
my  illnefs  occafioned  fo  great  a  perfon  to  come  to 
my  houfe  in  vain. 

He  then  began  a  long  and  grave  difcourfe, 
wherein  he  undertook  to  prove,  that  there  was  no- 
thing good  but  what  was  honeft  :  *  And  as  he  was 
in  exceflive  pain  all  over  whilft  he  fpoke,  he  of- 
ten repeated  ;  Pain,  you  do  nothing  ;  though  you 
are  troublefomey  you  Jhall  never  make  me  own  you  an 
evil. 

Ibid.n.6o.  Another  Stoic  was  of  a  better  faith.  This  was 
Dionyfius  of  Heraclea,  Zeno's  difciple,  whofe 
dodrine  he  had  long  and  warmly  maintained.  1|  In 
the  torments  of  the  ftone,  which  made  him  cry 
out  terribly,  he  difcovered  the  falfliood  of  all  he 
had  taught  in  refpeft  to  pain.  /  have  devoted  ma- 
ny years,  faid  he,  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and 
cannot  hear  pain.    Pain  is  therefore  an  evil. 

f  Pompeius,  confe£lo  Mi-  NiMl  agis,  dolor',  quamn)is  fit 

thridatico  bellOjintraturusPofi-  molejius,  nunquam  te  ejje  confi- 

donii  fapientiae  profeffione  clari  tebor  malum. 
domum,  fores  percuti  de  more        ||  Ciam  ex  renibus  laborarct, 

a  liftore  vetuit ;  &  fafces  lifto-  ipfo  in  ejulatu  clamitabat,  falfa 

rios  januae  fubmifit  is,  cui  fe  effe  ilia,  quae  antea  de  dolore 

OriensOccidcnftjuefubmiferat.  ipfe  fenfiflet.  < — Plurimos 

Plin  I.  7.  c.  30.  a7inos  in  philofophia  confumpjt, 

*  Cumque  ei  quafi  faces  do-  nec  ferre  pojfum  ( dolorem)  ma' 

lerisadmoverentur,  faepc  dixit :  km  eft  igitur  dolor, 

le 
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It  is  not  neceflfary  to  afk  the  reader's  judgment 
of  thefe  two  philofophers.  The  chara6ter  of  thefe 
falfe  fages  of  the  Pagan  world  is  painted  in  the 
moil  lively  colours,  in  the  words  and  aftions  of 
the  firfb.  They  exhibited  themfelves  as  fpedlaclcs, 
and  fed  themfelves  up  with  the  attention  of  others, 
and  the  admiration  which  they  believed  they  occa- 
fioned.  They  bore  up  againft  their  inward  fenfe 
through  the  fliame  of  appearing  weak,  whilft  they 
concealed  their  real  defpair  under  the  appearance  of 
a  falfe  tranquillity. 

It  muft  be  confefied  that  pain  is  the  moft 
dreadful  proof  of  virtue.  It  plunges  its  fnarpnefs 
into  the  inmoft  foul :  it  racks,  it  torments  it,  with- 
out its  being  poffible  to  fufpend  the  fenfe  of  it :  it 
keeps  it  in  fpite  of  it  employed  by  a  fecret  and 
deep  wound,  that  engroffes  its  whole  attention, 
and  renders  time  infupportable  to  it,  whilft  every 
inftant  feems  whole  years.  In  vain  does  human 
philofophy  endeavour  in  this  condition,  to  make 
her  wife  man  appear  invulnerable  and  infenfible  : 
Ihe  only  blows  him  up  with  vain  prefumption,  and 
fills  him  with  a  force,  which  is  indeed  but  cruelty. 
True  Religion  does  not  inftrud:  her  difciples  in  this 
manner.  She  does  not  difguife  virtue  under  fine 
but  chimerical  appearances.  She  raifes  mankind 
to  a  ftate  of  real  greatnefs  but  that  is  by  making 
them  difcern  and  confefs  their  own  weaknefs. 

Let  us  hear  Job,  the  man  put  to  the  rudeft  trial 
that  ever  was.  He  was  told  by  meffenger  after 
meflenger,  almoft  without  any  interval,  that  his 
flocks  and  herds  were  deftroyed,  his  flaves  killed 
or  taken,  and  at  laft  that  all  his  children  were 
crufhed  to  death  and  buried  under  the  ruins  of  an 
houfe  where  they  were  eating  together.  In  the 
midft  of  fo  many  heavy  unforefeen  flrokes,  fo  fud  • 
denly  reiterated,  and  fo  capable  of  fliaking  a  foul 
of  the  greateft  fortitude,  no  complaint  efcaped 
him.  Solely  intent  upon  the  duty  of  that  precious 
F  f  2  moment. 
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moment,  he  fubmirs  to  the  decrees  of  providence : 
flaked  came  I  into  the  worlds  and  naked  Jhall  I  go 
out  of  it  :  the  Lord  gave^  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away  :  blejjed  he  the  name  of  the  Lord,  He  fliews 
the  fame  fubmifTion  and  conftancy  after  Satan  had 
ftruck  him  with  biles  all  over  his  body,  and  ulcers 
to  his  very  marrow,  whilft  he  fuffers  the  moft 
acute  pains. 

Does  Job,  in  this  condition,  exhibit  himfelf  as 
a  fight,  or  feek  to  attraft  admirers  by  a  vain  often- 
tation  of  courage  ?  He  is  far  from  it.  He  con- 
fefles  that  his  flefh  is  weak,  and  himfelf  nothing 
but  weaknefs.  He  does  not  difpute  ftrength  with 
God,  and  owns  that  of  himfelf  he  has  neither 
job  vi.  12,  ftrength,  counfel,  nor  refource.  Is  my  ftrength 
13.  the  ftrength  of  ft  ones ,  or  is  my  flefh  of  brafs  ?  L 
there  help  in  me  ?  and  is  not  wifdom  driven  quite 
from  me  This  is  not  the  language  of  Pagan  phi- 
lofophy,  which  is  nothing  but  pride  and  vanity. 

The  Stoics  made  their  fage  a  man  abfolutely 
perfedt  and  void  of  paffion,  trouble,  and  defed. 
It  was  a  vice  with  them  to  give  the  leaft  fenfe  oi 
pity   and  compaffion  entrance  into    the  heart. 
They  deemed  it  the  fign  of  a  weak  and  even  bad 
Senec.  de  mind  :  Miferatio  eft  vitium  pufilli  animi^  ad  fpeciem 
Clement,  alienorum  malorurn  fuccidentis  :  itaque  peffimo  cuique 
1.  2.  c.  S-  familiariflima  eft.  *  Compaffion,  continues  the  fame 
Seneca,  is  a  trouble  and  fadnefs  of  the  mind,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  miferies  of  others  :  now  the  wife 
man  is  fufceptible  neither  of  trouble  nor  fadnefs. 
His  foul  enjoys  always  a  calm  ferenity,  which  no 
cloud  can  ever  difcompofe.  How  can  he  be  moved 

*  Mifericordia  eft  sgritudo  lam  obducat.— — Hoc  fapi- 

animi,  ob  alienarum  miferia-  enti  ne  in  fuis  quidem  accidet 

rum  fpeciem.  /l?gntudoautem  calamitatibus,  fed  omnem  for- 

in  fapientem  virum  non  cadit.  tunae  iram  reverberabit,  &ante 

Serena  ejus  mens  eft,  nec  quid-  fe  frangetv 
quam  incideic  poteft  quod  il- 

with 
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with  the  miferies  of  others,  as  he  is  not  moved 
with  his  own. 

The  Stoics  reafoned  in  this  manner,  becaufe 
they  did  not  know  what  man  is.  They  deftroyed 
nature,  whilfb  they  pretended  to  reform  it.  They 
reduced  their  Hige  to  an  idol  of  brafs  or  marble, 
in  hopes  to  render  him  firm  and  conftant  in  his 
own  misfortunes  and  thofe  of  others.  For  they 
were  for  having  him  equally  infenfible  in  both, 
and  that  compaifion  fhould  not  make  him  confider 
that  as  a  misfortune  in  his  neighbour,which  he  O'^ght 
to  regard  as  indifferent  in  refpecT:  to  himfelf  They 
did  not  know,  that  the  lentiments  they  ftrove  to 
extinguifl-i,  v/cre  part  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
that  to  root  out  of  his  heart  the  compafTion,  tender- 
nefs,  and  warm  concern  with  which  nature  itfelf 
infpires  us  for  what  happens  to  our  neighbour,  was 
to  deftroy  all  the  ties  of  human  and  civil  fociety. 

The  chimerical  idea  which  they  formed  of  the 
fupreme  perfeftion  of  their  wifeman,  was  the 
fource  from  whence  flowed  the  ridiculous  opinion 
they  laid  down,  that  all  faults  were  equal.  I  have 
fhewn  the  abfurdity  of  that  maxim  elfewhere. 

They  maintained  another  no  lefs  abfurd,  but 
much  more  dangerous,  and  which  was  a  confe- 
quence  of  their  opinion  upon  what  conftituted  the 
fopreme  good  of  man  j  a  jufl  and  folid  opinion 
in  fome  fenfe,  but  from  which  they  made  a  bad  in- 
ference. They  *  pretended,  that  the  fupreme  good 
of  man  ought  not  to  be  made  to  confift  in  any  of 
thofe  things  of  which  he  is  capable  of  being  di- 
vefted  againfl  his  will,  and  which  are  not  in  his 
povi^er  j  but  in  virtue  alone,  which  depends  iblely 
upon  himfelf,  and  of  which  no  foreign  violence 
can  deprive  him.  It  was  very  clear,  that  man- 
kind could  neither  procure  for  themfelves,  nor  pre- 


*  Hoc  dabitis,  ut  opinor,  fi 
modo  fit  aliquid  elTe  beamm, 
i4  oportere  totum  poni  in  po- 


teftate  fapientis.  Nam  fi  amit- 
ti  vita  beata  poteit,  beata  efTe 
not!  poteft.  De  Finib.  1.2  n.86. 

F  f  3  ferve 
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ferve  health,  riches,  and  the  other  advantages  of 
that  nature  :  accordingly  they  implored  the  gods 
for  the  attainment  and  prefervation  of  them.  Thefe 
advantages  therefore  could  not  compofe  part  of  the 
fuprem.e  good.  Virtue  alone  had  that  privilege, 
becaufe  man  is  abfolutely  mafter  of  that,  and  de- 
rives it  folely  from  himfelf.  He  gives  it  to  him- 
felf,  according  to  them,  he  preferves  it  himftlf, 
and  has  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  the  gods  for 
De  mt.    that,      for  other  good  things.    Hoc  quidem  omnes 

^^""^^^^^^inortaks fic  haheni,  externas  commoditates  a  diis 

fe  habere :  virtiitem  autem  fmno  unquam  acceptam 
deo^  retulit.  Never,  fiid  they,  did  any  man  take 
it  into  his  head  to  thank  the  gods,  that  he  was  a 
good  man,  as  he  thanks  them  for  riches,  honours, 
and  the  health  he  enjoys.  Num  quis^  quid  bonus 
vir  ejfet^  gratias  diis  egit  unquam  ?  at  quod  dives ^ 
quod  honoratus^  quod  incolu7nis.  In  a  word,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  m.en,  that  we  ought  to  afk  God  for 
the  goods  of  fortune,  but  as  to  wifdom,  we  de- 
rive that  only  from  ourfelves.  Judicium  hoc  omni- 
um^ mortalium  eft,  fortunam  a  deo  petendam^  d  fe 
ipfo  fumendajn  ejfe  fapientiam. 

They  carried  their  frantic  pride  fo  high  as  to 
fet*  their  fage  in  this  view  above  God  ;  becaufe 
God  is  virtuous  and  exempt  from  pafTion  by  the 
neceffity  of  his  nature,  whereas  their  wifeman  is  fo 
by  his  own  choice  and  will. 

I  ihall  iiOt  flop  here  to  obferve  to  the  reader, 
from  what  I  have  now  faid,  and  what  preceded  it, 
into  what  abllirdities  tlie  moft  efteemed  and  re- 
fpecled  fca  amongft  the  antients,  and  indeed  in 
fome  fenfe  the  moit  worthy  of  efteem  and  rcfped, 
gave  into.  Behold  what  human  wifdom  is  capa- 
ble of,  when  abandoned  to  its  ©wn  flrength  and 
lights,  or  rather  its  ov/n  impotence  and  darknefs. 

*  Eftaliquidquo  fapiensan-     bcneficio  non  timet,  fuo  fapi- 
tecedat  Dcum.    ille  nature     ens.    Senec,  Epift.  53. 

It 
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It  remains  for  me  to  relate  the  opinion  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetics, concerning  the  fupreme  good  of  man. 

SECT.  III. 

Opinion  of  the  Peripatetics  concerning  the  fupreme 
good. 

IF  we  may  believe  Cicero  upon  this  head,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Stoics  and  the  Peripatetics 
upon  the  queftion  of  the  fupreme  good,  confifts  lefs 
in  things  than  words,  and  that  the  opinions  of  both 
amounted  to  the  fame  fenfe  at  bottom  He  often 
reproaches  the  Stoics  with  having  introduced  rather 
a  new  language,  than  new  doftrines,  into  philolo^ 
phy,  that  they  might  feem  to  vary  from  thofewho 
had  preceded  them  which  reproach  appears  to 
have  fufficient  foundation. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  agreed  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple, upon  which  the  fupreme  good  of  man  ought 
to  be  founded,  that  is  to  live  according,  or  con- 
formably, to  nature  :  Secundum  naturamvivere.  The 
Peripatetics  began  by  examining  what  the  nature 
of  man  is,  in  order  to  laying  down  their  principle 
well.    Man,  faid  they,  is  compofed  ot  body  and 
foul  :  fuch  is  his  nature.    To  render  him  perleetly 
happy,  it  is  neceffary  to  procure  him  all  the  goods 
both  of  the  body  and  the  foul  :  that  is,  to  live  ac- 
cording to  nature,  in  which  both  feds  agree  the 
fupreme  good  confifts.    In  confequence  they  rec- 
koned health,  riches,  reputation,  and  the  other  ad- 
vantao-es  of  that  kind,  in  the  number  of  floods  ; 
and  in  that  of  evils,  ficknefs,  poverty,  ignominy, 
&c.  leaving  however  an  infinite  diftance  between 
virtue  and  all  other  goods,  and  vice  and  all  other 
evils  *  Thefe  goods  which  we  place  amongft  thole 
of  the  body,  fiiid  they,  make  the  felicity  of  man 

»  Ilia,  qu^e  funt  a  nobis  bo-  fed  ita,  ut  fine  illis  poffit  bea- 
mcorporisnumerata,complent  ta  vita  exilkre.  Pe  timb. 
ea  quidem  beatiffimam  vifam,     1.  5.  n.  71. 

F  f  4.  perfea^ 
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perfeft,  and  render  his  life  compleatly  happy  ;  but 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  is  capable  of  being  happy, 
though  not  fo  entirely,  without  them. 

The  Stoics  thought  very  near  the  fame,  and  gave 
thefe  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  the  body 
fome  weight,  but  they  could  not  bear  that  they 
De  Finlb.  fliould  be  called  goods  and  evils.  If  once,  faid 
^^?-n.9i,they,  pain  were  to  be  admitted  an  evil,  it  would 
follow,  that  the  wifeman,  when  in  pain,  is  not 
happy  :  for  felicity  is  incompatible  with  a  life 
wherein  there  is  any  evil.  People  do  not  reafon 
fo,  replied  the  Peripatetics,  in  any  other  refped. 
An  eftate  covered  with  fine  corn  in  abundance  docs 
not  ceafe  to  be  deemed  fertile,  becaufe  it  produces 
fome  few  bad  weeds.  Some  fmall  loffes  with  con- 
fiderable  gains,  do  not  hinder  commerce  from  be- 
ing reckoned  very  advantagious.  In  every  thing, 
the  more  outv/eighs  the  lefs,  and  is  the  rule  of 
judging.  It  is  thus  in  refped  to  virtue,  f  Put  it 
into  one  fcale,  and  the  whole  world  into  the  other, 
virtue  will  always  be  infinitely  the  moft  weighty  :  a 
magnificent  idea  of  virtue  this ! 

I  Ihould  think  it  abufing  the  reader's  patience,  if 
I  beftowed  more  time  in  refuting  thefe  fubdeties, 
and  bad  chicane  of  the  Stoics.  I  only  defire  him 
to  remember  what  I  have  obferved  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  in  this  queftion  concerning  the  fupreme 
good  of  man,  the  phiiofophcrs,  of  whatever  fed: 
they  were,  confidered  that  good  only  in  refpeft  to 
this  lile.  The  goods  of  eternity  were  either  un- 
known, or  indifferent  to  them. 

f  Audcbo  virtuds  am-     mihi  crede,  ea  lanx  &  maria 

pKtudinem  quafi  in  altera  li-  deprimet. 
braj  lance  ponere.  Terram, 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Opinions  of  the  antient  fhilofophers  upon  the  virtues 
and  duties  of  life. 

HOUGH  philofophy,  fays  Cicero,  be  offic.  1. 3, 
a  region  wherein  there  are  no  uncultivated  n.  5. 
"  lands,  and  though  it  is  fertile  and  abundant  from 
"  one  end  to  the  other,  there  is  no  part  of  it  more 
"  rich  than  that  which  treats  of  the  duties  of  life, 
"  and  lays  down  rules  and  precepts  for  giving  our 
"  manners  a  certain  and  conftant  tenor ,  and 
"  making  us  live  according  to  the  laws  of  reafon 
"  and  virtue."  It  is  true  that  excellent  maxims, 
and  fuch  as  might  make  us  blufh,  are  to  be  found 
upon  this  head  amongft  the  Pagans.  I  Hiall  re- 
peat fome  of  them  from  Plato  and  Cicero,  con- 
fining myfelf  more  to  the  thoughts  than  exprefTions 
of  the  former. 

'The  end  of  government  is  to  make  the  governed  happy  ^ 
in  making  them  virtuous. 
The  firft  care  of  every  man  charged  with  the  Plat  de 
government  of  others,  (  which  includes  all  per- 
fons  in  general,  whofe  fundlion  it  is  to  command,  ^' 
kings,  princes,  generals,  minifters,  governors  of 
provinces,  magiftrates,  judges,  and  fathers  of  fa- 
milies :  )  the  firft  care  I  fay  of  whoever  is  in  any 
kind  of  authority,  is  to  lay  down  well  the  end  he 
ought  to  propofe  to  himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  that  au- 
thority. 

What  is  the  end  of  a  man  charged  with  the  go-  in  Alcib. 
vernment  of  a  ftate  ?  It  is  not,  fays  Plato  in  morep  134-. 
than  one  place,  to  render  it  rich,  opulent,  andpow-  ^^S'^* 
erful ;  to  make  it  abound  with  gold  and  filver-,  to  ■5  P'742- 
extend  its  dominion  far  and  wide  ;  to  keep  up 
great  fleets  and  armies  in  it,  and  thereby  render  it 
fuperior  to  all  others  by  fea  and  land.    It  is  eafy 
to  perceive  that  Athens  is  intended  here.    He  pro- 
2  pofes 
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pofes  fomething  much  greater  and  more  folid  to 
himfelf  :  that  is,  to  make  it  happy  by  making  it 
virtuous  ;  and  it  can  only  be  fo  by  fincere  piety 
and  profound  fubmiffion  in  regard  to  God. 

When  we  fpeak,  fays  he  elfewhere,  of  an  hap- 
py city  or  repubhc,  we  do  not  pretend  to  confine 
that  fehcity  only  to  fome  particulars,  its  principal 
perfons,  nobility,  and  magiftrates :  we  underftand, 
that  all  the  members  of  fuch  city  or  republic  are 
happy,  each  in  their  feveral  conditions  and  de- 
grees ;  and  in  this  the  effential  duty  of  a  perfon 
charged  with  the  government  of  it  confifts. 

It  is  the  fame  with  a  city  or  ftate,  as  with  the 
human  body.  This  comparifon  is  entirely  juft,  and 
abounds  with  confcquences.  The  body  confifts  of 
the  head  and  the  members,  amongft  which  mem- 
bers fome  are  more  noble,  more  confpicuous,  and 
more  neceflary  than  others.  Can  the  body  be  faid 
to  be  in  health,  and  good  condition,  when  the  leaft 
and  mtaneft  of  the  members  is  difeafed  and  out  of 
order  ? 

Between  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  there  is  a 


].2.p.s6g,  mutual  relacion  of  wants  and  afTiftance,  that  forms 
374-  an  admirable  tye  of  dependance  amongft  them. 
The  prince,  the  magiftrates,  and  the  rich  have 
occafion  for  food,  cloaths,  and  lodging.  What 
would  they  do,  if  there  were  not  an  mterior  order 
of  people  to  fupply  them  with  all  thofe  necefTaries  ? 
This  Providence  has  taken  care  of,  fays  Pl:.ito,  in 
eftablifhing  the  different  orders  and  conditions  of 
men  by  the  means  of  necefTity.  If  all  were  rich, 
there  would  be  neither  hulbandmen,  mafons,  nor 
artificers:  and  if  all  poor,  there  would  be  no 
pnnces,  magiftrates,  and  generals  of  armies,  to  go- 
vern and  defend  the  reft.  It  was  this  mutual  de- 
pendance that  formed  ftates,  and  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  the  fame  walls  aflembled  and  united  a  mul- 
titude of  men  of  different  trades  and  occupations, 
all  neceiTary  to  the  public  good,  and  of  whom  in 

confe- 
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confequence  none  ought  to  be  neglefted,  and  (till 
lefs  defpifed  by  him  who  governs.  From  this  mul- 
tiplicity of  talents,  conditions,  trades  and  enipioy- 
ments,  reduced  in  fome  meafure  to  unity  by  this 
mutual  communication  and  tendency  to  the  fame 
end,  relults  an  order,  harmony,  and  concert  of 
wonderful  beauty,  but  which  always  fuppofes,  that, 
for  the  perfcftion  of  the  whole,  it  is  neceflary  that 
each  part  fhould  have  its  perfection  and  ornament. 

To  return  to  the  comparifon  of  a  city  or  ftate  j  ^ 
to  the  human  body,  the  prince  is  as  the  head  or^gilg^'^ 
foul  of  it ;  the  minifters,  magiftrates,  generals  of 
armies,  and  other  officers  appointed  to  execute  his 
orders,  are  his  eyes,  arms,  and  feet.  It  is  the 
prince,  who  is  to  animate  them,  put  them  in  mo- 
tion, and  dire£t  their  aftions.  The  head  is  the  feat 
of  the  underftanding ;  and  it  is  the  underftanding 
that  regulates  the  ufe  of  the  fenfes,  moves  the  mem- 
bers, and  is  watchful  for  their  prefervation,  well- 
being,  and  health.  Plato  ufes  here  the  comparifon 
of  a  pilot,  in  whofe  head  alone  lies  the  knowledge 
of  fleering  the  veiTel,  and  to  whofe  ability  thefafe- 
ty  of  all  on  board  is  confided.  How  happy  is  a 
ftate,  whofe  prince  fpcaks  and  ads  in  this  manner ! 

PFhoever  is  charged  with  the  care  of  others^  ought  to 
be  firmly  convinced,  that  he  is  defigned for  inferiors^ 
and  not  inferiors  for  hi?n. 

To  be  convinced  of  this  principle,  we  have  only 
in  my  opinion  to  confult  good  fenfe,  right  reafon, 
and  even  common  experience.  It  however  feldom 
happens  that  fuperiors  are  truly  convinced  of  it, 
and  make  it  the  rule  of  their  condud. 

Plato,  to  fet  this  principle  in  full  light,  begins  R^p^ 
by  introducing  one  Thrafymachus  into  the  dia- 1.  z.  p. 
logue,  who  pleads  the  caufe,  or  rather  makes  the  33  ^» 
apology,  of  a  corrupt  government.  This  man  pre- 
tends, that  in  every  government.  That  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  juft,  which  is  for  the  advafitage  of 

the 
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the  government :  That  he  who  commands,  and  is 
in  office,  is  not  fo  for  others,  but  for  himfelf :  That 
his  will  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  all  under  him  :  That 
if  ft  rid  juftice  were  to  be  obferved.  Superiors  of  all 
men  were  the  moft  to  be  pitied,  having  for  their 
lot  only  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  government, 
without  being  in  a  condition  to  advance  their  fami- 
lies, ferve  their  friends,  or  comply  with  any  re- 
commendation, as  they  would  be  bound  to  adt  in 
all  things  according  to  the  principles  of  exa6l  and 
fevere  juftice. 

There  are  few,  or  rather  none,  who  talk  in  this 
manner :  but  only  too  many  reduce  it  to  pradlice, 
and  make  it  the  rule  of  their  conduft. 

Plato  refutes  at  large  all  this  wretched  reafoning, 
and,  according  to  his  cuftom,  makes  ufe  of  com- 
parifons  taken  from  the  common  ufes  of  life  :  I 
fliall  content  myfelf  here  with  the  following  fingle 
proof,  to  fhew  that  thofe  who  command  are  de~ 
ifigned  for  their  inferiors,  and  not  their  inferiors  for 
thofe  who  command. 

A  pilot  takes  upon  himfelf  the  care  of  a  ftiip 
with  a  great  number  of  perfons  on  board,  whom 
different  views  and  interefts  induce  to  go  to  a  fo- 
reign country.  Did  it  ever  enter  into  the  thoughts 
of  any  reafonable  man  to  imagine,  that  the  pafTcn- 
gers  were  for  the  pilot,  and  not  the  pilot  for  the 
paffengers  ?  Would  any  one  venture  to  fay,  that 
the  fick  whom  a  phyfician  takes  care  of  are  for  him  ? 
And  is  it  not  evident  that  phyficians,  as  well  as  the 
art  of  phyfic,  are  intended  folely  for  reftoring 
health  to  the  fick  ?  Princes  are  often  reprefented  by 
jiotf^tyf  the  antients  under  the  idea  of  the  JJjepberds  of  the 
xxuv.  people.  The  fliepherd  is  certainly  for  his  flock, 
and  nobody  is  fo  unreafonable  to  pretend,  that  the 
flock  is  for  the  fhepherd. 

It  is  from  this  dodrine  of  Plato,  that  the  Ro- 
man orator  borrowed  the  important  maxim,  which 
he  ftrongly  inculcates  to  Quindlus  Cicero  his  bro-. 

ther 
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ther  in  the  admirable  letter,  wherein  he  gives  him 
advice  for  his  good  condudt  in  the  government  of 
Afia,  which  had  been  confided  to  his  care  *  As 
for  me^  fays  he,  /  am  convinced  that  the  file  end  and 
attention  of  thofi  in  authority  ought  to  he,  to  render  all 
under  them  as  happy  as  pojjible — And  not  only,  adds 
he,  thofi  who  govern  citizens  and  allies,  hut  whoever 
has  the  care  of  Jlaves,  and  even  of  heafts,  ought  to 
procure  them  all  the  good  and  convenience  they  can,  and 
make  their  advantage  their  whole  care. 

The  natural  confequence  of  this  principle.  That  Plat,  de 
all  fuperiors,  without  exception,  are  eftabliflied  for  ^^P'  1 
the  good  of  thofe  under  them,  is,  that  their  fole  view 
in  the  ufe  of  their  power  and  authority  ought  to  be  p.  520, 
the  public  good.    Hence  alfo  it  follows,   that  521, 
only  perfons  of  worth  fhould  have  great  employ- 
ments ;  that  they  fliould  even  enter  upon  them 
againft  their  will  ;  and  that  it  fliould  be  neceflfary 
to  ufe  a  kind  of  violence  to  oblige  them  to  accept 
fuch  offices.    And  indeed  places,  wherein  nothing 
is  to  be  feen  but  pains,  labour,  and  difficulty,  are 
not  fo  defirable  as  to  be  fought  or  follicited.  How- 
ever, fays  Plato,  nothing  is  more  common  in  our 
days  than  to  make  intereft  for  pofts,  and  to  pre- 
tend to  the  higheft  employments,  without  any 
other  merit,  than  an  ambition  that  knows  no 
bounds,  and  a  blind  efteem  for  one's  felf :  and  this 
abufe  it  is,  that  occafions  the  misfortunes  of  ftates 
and  kingdoms,  and  terminates  at  length  in  their 
ruin. 


*  Ac  inlhiquidem  videntur 
hue  omnia  effe  referenda  ab 
iis  qui  pjasfunt  aliis,  ut  ii  qui 
eorum  in  imperiis  erunt  fint 
quam  beatiffimi— Eft  autem, 
non  modo  ejus  qui  fociis  &  ci- 


vibus,  fed  etiam  ejus  qui  fervis, 
qui  mutis  pecudibus  praefit, 
eorum  quibus  prasfit  commodis 
utilitatique  fervire.  Cic.  E- 
fiji.  I .  ad  ^  Fratr. 
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Jujiice  and  the  faith  of  engagements  are  the  founda- 
tions of  fociety.    Sanctity  of  oaths. 
0"c.  offic.     The  firmeft  tie  of  fociety  is  juftice,  and  the 
1. 1 .  n.  20,  foundation  of  juftice  is  fidelity  to  engagements, 
which  faith  confifts  in  the  inviolable  obfervance  of 
promifes  given,  and  treaties  made. 
Offic.  1, 1.     Injuftice  can  affume  only  two  different  forms, 
of  which  the  one  refembles  the  fox,  and  is  that 
of  artifice  and  fraud      and  the  other  the  lion, 
which  is  that  of  violence.    Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  equally  unworthy  of  man,  and  contrary 
to  his  nature  :  but  the  moft  odious  and  deteftable 
is  that  of  fraud  and  perfidy,  efpecially  when  it  co- 
vers ^  the  blackeft  pradices  with  the  outfide  of 
probity. 

*  All  kinds  of  fraud  and  artifice  fliould  be  ba- 
nilhed  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  with  that 
malignant  cunning  of  addrefs,  that  covers  and 
adorns  ^  itfelf  with  the  name  of  prudence,  but 
which  in  reality  is  infinitely  remote  from  it,  and 
fuits  t  only  double-dealing,  dark,  knavifh,  ma- 
licious, artificial,  perfidious  people  :  for  all  thofe 
odious  and  deteftable  names  fcarce  fufiice  to  ex- 
prefs  the  charafter  of  fuch  as  renounce  fincerity 
and  truth  in  the  commerce  of  life. 

By  what  name  then  muft  we  call  thofe,  who 
_  make  a  jeft  of  the  fandlity  of  oaths,  ||  which  are 
folemn  and  religious  affirmations,  made  in  the 
prefence,  and  before  the  eyes  of  God,  whom  we 
call  to  witnefs  to  them,  whom  we  render  in  fome 
meafure  the  guarantee  for  their  truth,  and  who  will 

*  Quocirca  aftutis  toJlendje  malitiofi,  calJidj,  veteratoris, 

funr,  eaque  malitia,  quae  vult  vafri.    Ibid.  n.  57. 

ilJaquidem  fe  effc  prudentiam,  ||  Eft  jusjurandum  affinna- 

fed  abeft  ab  ea,  dilhtque  pluri-  tio  religiofli.    Qiiod  autem  af- 

mum.    Lib.'},,  n.  J  I.  firmate,  quafi  Deo  telle,  pro- 

t  Hoc  genus  eft  hominis  miferis,  id  tenendum  eft.  Ibid. 

verluti,  obfcuri,  alluti,  fallacis,  n.  104. 
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undoubtedly  avenge  the  facrilegious  abufe  of  his 
name? 

The  regard  due  to  the  Divinity,  could  not,  ac-  De  Leg. 
cording  to  Plato,  be  carried  too  far  in  this  refpeft.  ^-  P-^ 
It  was  from  this  principle  he  defired  that,  in  trials  94  >  94^ 
•wherein  only  temporal  interefts  were  concerned, 
the  judges  fliould  not  require  any  oath  from  the 
parties,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  tempted  to 
take  falfe  ones,  as  it  happens,  fays  he,  with  more 
than  half  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  fwear  ;  it  being 
very  uncommon  and  difficult  for  a  man,  when  his 
eftate,  reputation,  or  life  are  at  ftake,  to  have  fo 
great  a  reverence  for  the  name  of  God,  as  not  to 
venture  to  take  it  in  vain.    This  delicacy  is  re- 
markable in  a  Pagan,  and  well  worth  our  ferious 
refle6tion. 

Plato  goes  flill  farther.  He  declares,  that  not 
only  to  fwear  flightly,  and  without  any  important 
reafon,  but  to  ufe  the  name  of  God  in  familiar 
difcourfe  and  converfation,  is  to  difhonour,  and 
to  be  wanting  in  the  refped  due  to  the  divine  Ma- 
jefty.  He  would  therefore  have  been  far  from  ap- 
proving a  cuftom,  now  very  common  even  a- 
mongft  perfons  of  worth,  of  calling  frequently  up- 
on the  name  of  God,  when  nothing  is  lefs  in 
queftion  than  religion. 

Different  duties  of  civil  life.    Fine  maxims  upon 
virtue. 

Every  one  ought  to  confider  the  common  good  ofHc.  1. 
as  the  great  end  of  his  actions.    For  fhould  men  n.  26. 
know  no  good  but  private  interefl,  and  be  for  en- 
grofling  every  thing  to  themfelves,  no  kind  of  fo- 
ciety  could  fubfift  amongfl  them. 

Every  thing  upon  earth  was  created  for  the  ufc 
of  man,  and  men  themfelves  were  formed  for  one 
another,  and  for  the  aid  of  each  other  by  recipro- 
cal fervices.  Hence  we  are  not  to  believe,  that  we 
were  born  only  for  ourfelves.    Our  country,  our 

Z  fathers, 
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fathers,   mothers,  and  friends,  have  a  right  to 
whatever  we  are,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  procure  them 
I  all.the  advantages  in  our  power. 

It  is  upon  thefe  principles  of  our  duty  to  juftice 
and  fociety,  that  the  Stoics  determine  many  quef- 
!  tions  of  moral  philof©phy  in  a  manner,  that  con- 

demns abundance  of  Chriftian  cafuifts. 
lb.  n.  50,     At  the  time  of  a  famine,  a  merchant  arrives  firft 
in  a  port  laden  with  corn,  followed  by  many  others 
with  the  fame  freight.    Ought  he  to  declare,  that 
the  reft  will  foon  be  there    or  is  it  allowable  for 
him  to  be  filent  about  them,  in  order  to  make  the 
■  better  market  for  himfelf    The  decifion  is,  that  he 
ought  to  declare  it ;  becaufe  fo  the  good  of  human 
fociety  for  which  he  is  born  requires, 
lb,  n.  91.     A  man  receives  bad  money  in  payment.  May 
he  give  it  to  others  for  good,  knowing  it  to  be 
counterfeit  ^  He  cannot,  as  an  honeft  man. 
lb.  n.  92.     Another  fells  an  ingot  of  gold  taking  it  for 
brafs.    Is  the  buyer  obliged  to  tell  the  feller  that  it 
is  gold,  or  may  he  take  advantage  of  the  other^s 
ignorance,  and  buy  that  for  a  crown,  which  is 
perhaps  worth  a  thoufand    He  cannot  in  confcience. 
Plat,  in       *  It^  is  an   indifputable  maxim,  fays  Plato, 
Criton.     which  ought  to  ferve  as  a  foundation  for  the  whole 
P-  49-      condudl  of  civil  life,  that  it  is  never  allowable  to 
hurt  any  one,  nor  confequently  to  return  evil  for 
evil,  injury  for  injury,  or  to  take  revenge  of  our 
enemies,  and  to  make  the  fame  misfortunes  fall  up- 
on them,  which  they  have  made  us  fuffer.  And 
this  is  what  right  reafon  teaches  us.    But  the  Pa- 
-  gans  are  not  fteady  upon  this  refined  point  of  mo- 

■  rality.    "  He  is  a  good  man,  fays  Cicero,  who 

i  "  does  all  the  good  in  his  power,  and  hurts  no- 

Offic.  1.  3.  "  body,  unlefs  provoked  by  injury."  Virumho- 
i  76-     mm  ejje^  qui  profit  quihus  pojfit ;  noceat  nefnini,  nift 

|j  laceffitus  injuria. 
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One  of  the  laws  of  Plato's  commonwealth  is,  De  Legib. 
that  money  fliould  never  be  lent  with  ufury.         ^-  5-  P- 

The  goods  of  another  are  never  to  be  appropri-  jj^j  j  ^ 
a|ed  to  one's  own  ufe.  "  If  I  had  found  a  treafure,  p.  913. 
"  fays  Plato,  I  would  not  touch  it,  though  the  au- 
"  gurs  upon  being  confulted  fhould  affure  me 
"  that  I  might  apply  it  to  my  own  ufe.  That  trea- 
"  fure  in  our  coffers,  is  no  tof  fo  much  value  as  the 
"  progrefs  we  make  in  virtue  and  juftice,  when 
"  we  have  the  courage  to  defpife  it.  Befides,  if 
"  we  appropriate  it  to  our  own  ufe,  it  is  a  fource 
"  of  curfes  to  ourfimily." 

He  judges  in  the  fame  manner  of  a  thing  found  lb.  p. 9 14. 
in  one's  way. 

All  other  good  things,  without  virtue,  ought  to  In  Menex. 
be  regarded  as  real  evils.    And  *  this  virtue  is  P  246. 
neither  the  gift  of  nature,  the  fruit  of  ftudy,  nor  ^" 
the  growth  of  human  wit,  but  an  ineftimable  blef-  ^' 
fing,  which  God  confers  on  whom  he  pleafes. 

Contrajl  between  a  good  man  under  a  load  of  evilSy 
and  a  wicked  man  in  the  highejl  affluence  and  good 
fortune. 

Plato  fuppofes  two  men,  very  different  in  the 
world's  thoughts  and  treatment  of  them.  The  one 
confummately  wicked,  without  either  faith,  pro- 
bity, or  honour,  but  weariog  the  mafk  of  all  thofe 
virtues  ;  the  other  a  perfedly  good  man,  ( I  mean 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  Pagans )  who  has  no 
thoughts  but  to  be,  not  to  feem,  juft. 

f  The  firft,  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends. 


l*^m  u¥tv        oic,  M  trapay/y-     rum  fceleratum,  facinorofum. 


fpares 


lari  fide ;  alter  infignis  fcelere 
&  audacia :  &,  fi  in  eo  errore 
fit  civitas,  ut  bonum  ilium  vi- 


nefarium  putet :  contra  autem 
qui  fit  improbiffimus,  exifti- 
met  effe  fumma  probitate  ac 
fide ;  proque  hac  opinione  om- 
G  g  nium 


t  Qujero,  fi  duo  fint,  quo- 
rum alter  optimus  vir,  aequif- 
fimus,  fumma  juftitia,  fingu- 
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fpares  neither  fraud,  injufticc,  nor  calunnfly,  and 
reckons  the  greateft  crimes  as  nothing,  provided 
he  can  but  conceal  them.  With  an  outfide  of  re- 
ligion, he  affedts  to  adore  the  gods  with  pomp 
and  fplendorj  offering  prefents  and  facrifices  to 
them  in  greater  number,  and  with  more  magnifi  - 
cence than  any  body.  By  this  means  deceiving  the 
dim  fight  of  men,  that  cannot  pierce  into  the  heart, 
he  fucceeds  in  heaping  up  riches^  honours,  efteem, 
reputation,powerful  eftablifhments,  and  multiplying 
adrvantagioua  marriages  for  himfelf  and  his  children; 
in  a  word,  whatever  the  moft  fplendid  fortune  in- 
cludes of  moft  foothing  and  beneficial. 

The  fecond,  in  a  fupreme  degree  the  good  man, 
fimple,  modeft,  referved,  folely  intent  upon  his 
duty,  inviolably  attached  to  juftice,  far  from  be- 
ing honoured  and  rewarded  as  he  would  deferve, 
( in  which  cafe,  fays  Plato,  it  could  not  be  dif- 
cerned  whether  virtue  itfelf,  or  the  honours  and  re- 
wards confequential  of  it,  were  his  motives)  is 
univerfally  in  difgrace,  blackened  with  the  moft 
odious  calumnies,  looked  upon  as  the  vileft  of 
wretches,  *  abandoned  to  the  moft  cruel  and  igno- 
minious treatment,  thrown  inta  prifon,  feourged^ 
tvounded,  and  at  lajl  nailed  to  a  crofs  ;  whilft  he 
choofes  rather  to  undergo  the  moft  cruel  torments, 
than  to  renounce  juftice  and  innocence.    Is  there 
any  one,  cries  Cicero,  fo  ftupid  as  to  hefitate  one 


nium  civium,  bonus  ille  vir 
vcxetur,  rapiatur,  manus  ei 
denique  auferantur,  effodiantur 
oculi,  damnetur,  vinciatur, 
uratur,  exterminetur,  egeat, 
poftremo  jure  edam  optimo 
omnibus  miferrinaus  elTe  videa- 
tur ;  contra  autem,  ille  impro- 
bus  laudetur,  colatur,  ab  omni- 
bus diligatur  ;  omnes  ad  eum 
honores,  omnia  imperia,  om- 
nes opes,  omnes  denique  copise 
conferantur  i  vir  denique  op- 


timus  omnium  exiftimatione, 
&digniffimus  omni  fortunaju- 
dicetur  :  quis  tandem  erit  tarn 
demens,  qui  dubitet  utrum  fe 
efle  mailt  ?  Cic.  apiid  Laaant. 
dimn.Infiit.  I.  5.  c.  iz.^ 

vrctBtm,  ci')(x.%iv§\Xtv%<riroi.i.  Id 
eft,  fufpcnditur. 

moment. 
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moment,  which  of  thefe  two  he  would  rather  chufe 
to  refemble  ? 

We  are  furprized  to  find  fentimenfs  fo  noble,  fo 
exalted,  and  lb  conformable  to  right  reafon  arid 
juftice,  amongft  the  Pagans.    We  fhould  remem- 
ber,  that  notwithflanding  the  general  corruption 
and  darknefs  which  had  overfpread  the  Pagan 
world,  the  light  of  the  Eternal  Word  did  not  fail 
to  fhine  out  to  a  certain  degree  in  their  minds  : 
And  the  light  Jhineth  in  darknefs.    Xx.  is  that  light,  joh.  {. 
which  difcovers  and  makes  known  to  them  various 
truths,  and  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature.  It 
is  that  light,  which  writes  it  in  their  hearts,  and 
gives  them  the  difcernraent  of  many  things  juft 
and  unjuft  :  which  makes  St.  Auguftirie  fay,  Leti^  ubr© 
the  wicked  fee  in  the  book  of  the  light  f«  whatXviZXi. 
manner  they  ought  to  live. 

Now,  when  we  fee  in  Greece  crowds  of  learned 
men,  a  people  of  philofophers,  who  fucceed  one 
another  during  four  entire  ages  ;  who  employ 
themfelves  folely  in  enquiring  after  truth  who 
moft  of  them  for  fucceeding  the  better  therein,  re- 
nounce their  forturies,  country,  fettlement,  and  all 
other  employments  except  that  of  applying  to  the 
ftudy  of  wifdom  :  Can  we  believe  fo  fingular  and 
even  unexampled  an  event,  which  never  happened 
in  any  other  part  or  time  of  the  world,  the  effed;  of 
chance,  and  that  Providence  had  neither  any  lhare 
in  it,  nor  intended  it  for  any  end  ?  It  had  not 
deftined  the  philofophers  to  reform  the  errors  of 
mankind.  Thofe  great  wits  difputed  four  hundred 
years  almoft  without  agreeing  upon,  and  concluding 
any  thing.  None  of  their  fchools  undertook  to 
prove  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  none  of  them 
ever  fo  much  as  thought  of  advancing  the  neceffity 
of  a  Mediator.  But  how  ufeful  were  their  moral 
precepts  upon  the  virtues  and  duties,  in  preventing 
the  inundation  of  vice  ?  What  horrid  diforders 
had  taken  place,  had  the  Epicureans  been  the  pre- 
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vailing  and  only  feet  ?  How  much  did  their  en- 
quiries contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  the  im- 
portant dodtrines  of  the  diftindlion  between  mat- 
ter and  mind,  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being  ?  Many  of  them 
Rom.  i.  had  admirable  principles  upon  all  thefe  points  which 
J  9-  God  had  made  known  unto  them,  preferable  to  fo  many 
other  people  whom  he  left  in  barbarity  and  igno- 
rance. 

As  this  knowledge  of  theirs,  and  the  virtuous 
aflions  confequential  of  it,  may  be  conHdered  un- 
der a  double  point  of  view,  it  ought  alfo  to  pro- 
duce two  quite  different  effedfs  in  us.  If  we  confi- 
der  it  as  an  emanation  of  that  eternal  light,  which 
Jhineth  even  in  darknefs,  who  can  doubt  whether  it 
be  worthy  of  our  efteem  and  admiration  ?  But  i{ 
we  confider  it  in  the  principle  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  abufe  made  of  it  by  the  Pagans, 
it  cannot  be  praifed  without  referve  and  exception. 
It  is  by  the  fime  rule  we  are  to  judge  of  all  that  we 
read  in  profane  hiftory.  The  moft  ihining  adions 
cF  virtue  which  it  relates,  are  always  infinitely  re- 
mote from  pure  and  real  virtue,  becaufe  not  di- 
refled  to  their  principle,  and  having  their  root  in 
St.  All-  cupidity  ;  that  is  to  fay,  pride  and  felf-love.  Ra^ 
guflin.  die  at  a  eji  ciipiditas :  fpecies  potejt  ejfe  honor  u?n  fatto- 
rum,  vere  opera  bona  ejfe  non  pojfunt.  The  root  is 
not  judged  by  the  branches,  but  the  branches  by 
the  root.  The  bloffomjs  and  even  fruit  may  feem 
like  but  their  root  is  highly  different.  Noli  at- 
tender e  quod  floret  foris,  fed  qua:  radix  eft  interna. 
Not  what  thefe  adions  have  of  real,  but  what  is 
defedive  in  them,  ought  to  be  condemned.*  It  is 
not  what  they  have,  but  what  they  want,  that 
makes  them  vicious.  And  what  they  want  is  Cha- 
rity, that  ineftimable  gift,  of  which  the  want  can- 
not be  fupplied  by  any  other,  and  which  is  not  to 
be  found  out  of  the  Chriftian  Church  and  the  true 
religion.    Accordingly  we  fee,  that  none  of  the 

Pagans, 
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Pagans,  who  in  other  refpeds  have  laid  down  very- 
fine  rules  of  duty  between  man  and  man,  have  made 
the  love  of  God  the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
morality  :  none  of  them  have  taught  the  neceffity 
of  directing  the  adions  of  human  prob'ty  to  him. 
They  knew  the  branches,  but  not  the  Item  and 
trunck  of  moral  perfeilion. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Of  Jurifprudence,  or  the  Civil  Law. 

I Annex  the  knowledge  of  laws  to  moral  philo- 
fophy,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  at  Icaft  to  which 
it  has  a  great  relation.  It  is  a  fubjeft  of  great  ex- 
tent, but  I  fhall  treat  it  very  fuccindly.  The  me- 
moirs with  which  an  able  profeffor  of  law,  Mr. 
Lorry,  one  of  my  very  good  friends,  has  fupplied 
me,  have  been  of  great  ufe  to  me. 

By  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  I  mean  the  know- 
ledge of  Right,  of  Laws  in  general.    Every  peo- 
ple have  had  their  particular  laws  and  legiflators. 
Mofes  is  the  mofl:  antient  of  them  all  :  God  him- 
felf  dictated  the  laws  it  was  his  will  that  his  peo- 
ple Ihould  obferve.    Mercurius  Trifmegiflus  a- 
mongft  the  Egyptians,  Minos  amongft  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ifland  of  Crete,  Pythagoras  amongft 
the  ckies  of  Great  Greece,  Charondas  and  Zaieu- 
cus  in  the  fiime  country,  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  and 
Draco  and  Solon  at  Athens,  are  the  moft  celebra- 
ted LegiQators  of  Pagan  antiquity.  As  I  have  fpo- 
ken  of  them  with  fufficient  extent  in  the  courfe  of 
this  hiftory,  I  proceed  direcT;ly  to  the  Romans. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Roman  civil  law  were 
little  extenfive.  Under  the  kings,  Rome  had  on- 
ly a  fmall  number  of  laws,  which  were  propofed 
at  firft  by  the  fenate,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in 
the  alfembly  of  the  people.  Papirius,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  was  the  firft  that 
coUeded  the  laws  made  by  the  kings  into  one  bo- 
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dy.   That  collef5lion  was  called,  from  the  name  of 
its  author,  Jaj  Papiriamm,  The  Paprian  law. 

The  commonwealth,  after  having  abolilhed  the 
power  of  kings,  retained  their  laws  for  fome  time  ; 
but  they  were  afterwards  exprefsly  abolifbed  by  the 
Tribunitian  law  in  hatred  to  the  name  of  kings. 
From  that  time  it  ufed  an  uncertain  kind  of  Right 
till  the  twelve  tables,  which  were  prepared  by  the 
Decemviri,  and  compofed  out  of  the  laws  of  A- 
thens  and  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  into  which 
deputies  had  been  fent  to  colled:  fuch  as  they  fliould 
judge  the  wifeft  and  beft  adapted  to  a  republican 
government.  *  Thefe  laws  were  the  foundation 
and  fource  of  the  whole  Roman  civil  law  :  and 
Cicero  f  is  not  afraid  to  prefer  them  infinitely  to 
all  the  writings  and  books  of  the  philofophers,  as 
well  in  refped  to  the  weight  of  their  authority,  aj> 
the  extent  of  the  utility  deducible  from  them. 

The  brevity,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  feverity, 
of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  made  way  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  learned,  and  the  praetor's  Edifts, 
The  firft  employed  themfelves  in  explaining  their 
fpirit  and  intention  :  the  fecond  in  foftening  their 
rigour,  and  fupplying  what  might  have  been 
omitted. 

The  laws,  in  procefs  of  time,  having  multiplied 
to  infinity  in  a  manner,  the  ftudy  of  them  became 
abfolutely  neceffary,  and  at  the  fame  time  very 
difficult.  Perfons  of  birth,  capacity,  learning,  and 
love  for  the  public  good,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Civilians,  applied  wholly  to  this  ftudy.  The 
young  Romans,  who  defigned  to  open  themfelves 

*  Qui  nunc  quoque  in  hoc  mehercule   omnium  philofo- 

immenfo  aliarum  luper  alias  phorum  unus  mihi  videtur  XII 

acervatarum   legum   cumulo,  tabularum  libellus,  fi  quis  ie- 

tons  omnis  publici  privatique  gum  fontes  &  capita  viderit,  & 

eil  juris.    Liv.  I.  3.  «.  34.  auftoritatis  pondere,  &  utiliia- 

f  Fjemant  omnes  licet,  di-  tis  ubertate  fuper^r?.  DeOrat. 

cam  quod  fentio.  Bibliothecas  /.  i.  195. 
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a  way  to  the  great  offices  of  the  commonwealth  by 
the  talent  of  eloquence,  which  was  the  firft  ftep  to 
them,  went  to  the  houfes  of  thefe  civilians  in  order  to 
acquire  their  firft  knowledge  of  the  law,  without 
which  it  was  not  poffible  for  them  to  fucceed  at  the 
bar.  II  Private  perfons  in  all  their  affairs  had  recourfe 
to  them,  and  their  houfes  were  regarded  as  the  ora- 
cles of  the  whole  city,  from  whence  anfwers  were 
brought,  which  determined  doubts,  calmed  dif- 
quiets,  and  direded  the  methods  it  was  neceffary 
to  take  in  the  profecution  of  all  fuits. 

Thefe  anfwers  were  no  more  than  opinions, 
which  might  inform  the  judges,  but  impofed  no 
necefTity  upon  them  of  following  them.  Auguf- 
tus  was  the  firft  who  gave  them  more  authority, 
in  appointing  civilians  himfelf,  that  were  no  lon- 
ger limited  to  ferve  as  council  to  particulars,  but 
were  held  the  emperor's  officers.  From  thence- 
forth, their  opinions  reduced  to  writing,  and  fealed 
with  the  public  authority,  had  the  force  of  laws, 
to  which  the  Emperors  obliged  the  judges  to  con- 
form. 

Thefe  civilians  publifhed  various  works  under 
different  titles,  which  have  contributed  exceeding- 
ly to  reducing  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  in- 
to art  and  method. 

Thefe  laws,  in  procefs  of  time,  multiplied  ex- 
tremely, and  made  way  for  doubts  and  difficulties 
by  contradidtions  fuppofed  or  real.  In  fuch  cafes 
recourfe  was  had  to  the  prince,  v/ho  gave  the  fo- 
lution  of  them.  He  adjudged  alfo  by  decrees  the 
caufes  referred  to  him  by  appeal,  and  anfwered 
by  refcrlpts  all  the  confultations  addreffed  to 
him  by  petition  or  memorial.    And  from  thence 

II  Eft  fine  dubio  domus  ju-  mea  ope  ex  incertis  certos  comfo-- 

yifconfuki  totius  oraculum  ci-  tefque  confilii  dimitto,  id  ne  res 

vitatis,  unde  cives  fibi  confilium  tenure  traSient  turhidas.  De 

(xpetant  fuarum  rerum  incerti  :  Orat.  1.  I.  n.  1 99,  200. 
qiios  ego  (it  is  Craffus  that  fpeaks) 
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partly  came  the  Conftitutions  of  the  Emperors,  fo 
full  of  wifdom  and  equity,  from  which  the  body 
of  the  Roman  or  Civil  law  has  been  formed. 

To  form  thefe  decifions  with  the  greater  maturi- 
ty, they  called  in  the  affiftance  of  the  mod  learned 
civilians,  and  did  not  give  their  anfwers,  till  after 
having  concerted  them  well  with  all  the  perfons  in 
the  empire  who  were  beft  verfed  in  the  laws  and 
rights  of  the  public. 

I  fhall  fay  a  few  words  in  this  place  upon  the 
moft  celebrated  civil  lawyers  of  the  later  times. 
A.D.  205.  ^  Pa  PIN  I  AN  {Mmilius)  was  in  great  confidera- 
tion  with  the  emperor  Severus,  whom  he  had  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  office  of  Fifcal  advocate.    He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  afylum  of  the  laws,  and  the 
repofitory  of  the  whole  knowledge  of  them.  The 
Cod.  Th.  emperor  Valentinian  III.  raifed  him  above  all  the 
I.T.4.X.I.  civilians,  in  ordaining  by  his  law  of  the  7th  of 
November  426,  that  when  they  were  divided  up- 
on any  point,  they  fhould  follow  the  opinion 
efpoufed  by  that  eminent  genius,  as  he  calls  him. 
indeed  Cujas  judges  him  the  moft  profound 
Cod.  ih  civilian  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be. 

The  Emperor  Severus,  being  willing  to  raife  his 
great  merit  to  equal  dignity,  made  him  FrcefeUus 
prictorio,  of  which  one  of  the  principal  fundions 
was  to  judge  caufcs  jointly  with  the  emperor,  or 
in  his  name.  Papinian,  to  acquit  himfelf  the  bet- 
ter in  that  office,  took  Paulus  and  Ulpian  for  his 
counfellors  and  judges  affiftant,  whofe  names  are 
alfo  very  famous  amongft  the  civilians. 

Severus,  at  his  death,  left  two  fons,  Caracalla 
Dio.  1  77-  and  Geta.  Though  they  had  both  the  name,  Dion 
p.bjoAc  afTures  us  that  only  Caracalla  had  the  power,  of 
emperor,  who  foon  ridded  himfelf  of  his  collegue 
in  the  moft  cruel  and  barbarous  manner  conceiva- 
ble j  for  he  caufed  him  to  be  alTaflinated  in  the 
arms  of  their  common  mother,  and,  according  to 
fome,  killed  him  with  his  own  hands. 

Caracalla 
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Caracalla  murdered  all  whom  his  brother  had 
loved,  and  who  had  either  ferved  or  retained  to 
him,  without  diftindion  of  age,  fex,  or  quality  ; 
and  Dion  fays,  that  he  began  with  twenty  thoufand 
of  his  domeftics  and  foldiers.  To  mention  or 
write  the  name  of  Geta  fufficed  for  being  imme- 
diately butchered  ;  fo  that  the  poets  dared  not  ufe 
it  even  in  comedies,  where  it  was  commonly  given 
to  (laves. 

Papinian  could  not  efcape  his  cruelty.  It  is 
faid,  that  Caracalla  would  have  obliged  him  to 
compofe  a  difcourfe  to  excufe  the  death  of  Geta  ei- 
ther to  the  fenate  or  people,  and  that  he  generoufly 
replied :  //  is  not  fo  eafy  to  excufe^  as  to  covimit, 
parricide-,  and,  75?  accufe  an  innocent  'per Jon,  after 
halving  deprived  him  of  his  life,  is  a  fecond  parricide. 
He  remembered  without  doubt,  that  Seneca  had^acit.An- 
been  very  much  blamed,  for  having  compofed  a"^jj " 
letter  for  Nero  to  the  fenate,  to  juftify  the  aflafli- 
nation  of  his  mother.  The  fon  of  Papinian,  who 
was  then  quseftor,  and  had  three  days  before  exhi- 
bited magnificent  games,  was  alfo  killed. 

Fabius  Sabinus.  The  Emperor  Heliogaba- A.D. 221 . 
lus  having  ordered  a  centurion  to  go  and  kill  Sa- 
binus, that  officer,  who  was  a  little  deaf,  believed 
that  he  had  bade  him  make  Sabinus  quit  the  city. 
The  centurion's  error  faved  the  life  of  Sabinus,  who 
paired  for  the  Ca to  of  his  times.  The  Emperor  A.D.  222. 
Alexander,  who  fucceeded  Heliogabalus,  placed 
him  in  the  number  of  thofe  next  his  perfon,  and 
whofe  counfel  he  took  for  governing  wifely. 

Ulpian  (Domitius  Ulpianus)  defcended  origi- 
nally from  the  city  of  Tyre.  He  had  been  coun- 
fellor,  and  judge  affiftant  to  Papinian,  in  the  time 
of  Severus.  When  Alexander  came  to  the  empire, 
he  placed  him  near  his  perfon,  in  quality  of  coun- 
fellor  of  ftate,  and  to  take  care  of  all  things  re-  Scrinio- 
ferred  to  his  judgment,  which  employment  is  evi- ^"J"^ 

dently^' 
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dently  that  fince  called  Great  Referendary.  He  af- 
terwards made  him  Prcefe^us  prcstorio. 
Alex.  Lampridius  places  him  at  the  head  of  thofe 
wife,  learned,  and  faithful  perfons,  who  compofed 
Alexander's  council  ;  and  aflures  us  that  prince 
paid  him  greater  deference  than  any  body  elfe, 
upon  a£count  of  his  extraordinary  love  of  juflice  ; 
that  he  converfed  only  with  him  in  private  ;  that 
he  looked  upon  him  as  his  tutor :  and  that  he 
proved  an  excellent  Emperor,  from  making  great 
ufe  of  Ulpian*s  counfels  in  the  government  of  the 
empire. 

As  Ulpian  endeavoured  to  re-eftablifh  difcipline 
amongft  the  Praetorian  foldiers,  they  rofe  againft 
him,  and  demanded  his  death  of  Alexander.  In- 
ftead  of  granting  their  requeft,  he  often  covered 
him  with  his  purple  robe,  to  defend  him  againft 
the  efFeds  of  their  fury.  At  length,  having  at- 
tacked him  in  the  night,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
the  palace  to  implore  the  aid  of  Alexander  and 
Mammaea.  But  all  the  awe  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity could  not  fave  him,  and  he  was  killed  by  the 
foldiers  even  in  the  fight  of  Alexander.  Several 
of  Uipian's  works  are  ftill  extant. 
Alex.  Paulus.  {Julius  Paulus.)  He  was  of  Padua, 
where  his  ftatue  is  ftill  to  be  feen.  He  was  nomi- 
nated conful  under  Alexander,  and  then  FrcefeEius 
prmorio.  He,  as  well  as  Sabinus  and  Ulpian, 
was  of  the  council  formed  by  Mammsea  the  mo- 
ther, and  Masfa  the  grandmother,  of  Alexander, 
to  adminifter  the  public  affairs  during  the  minority 
of  that  prince.  Every  body  knows  the  great  fer- 
vices  they  did,  and  the  reputation  they  acquired, 
him.  The  Roman  empire  had  at  that  time  every 
thing  that  could  render  a  ftate  happy,  a  very  good 
prince,  and  excellent  minifters  :  for  the  one  is  of 
fmall  utility  without  the  other  ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
even  more  dangerous  to  the  people,  to  have  a 
prince  good  of  himfelf,  but  who  fuffers  himfelf  to 

2  be 
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be  deceived  by  bad  men,  than  to  have  one  more 
wicked,  who  however  infpeds  into  the  con- 
dua  of  his  officers,  and  obliges  them  to  do  their 
duty.  Alexander  always  fet  great  value  upon  the 
merit  of  Paulus,  who  is  faid  to  have  wrote  more 

than  any  other  civilian. 

Pgmponius  was  alfo  of  Alexander's  court  and 
council.  How  happy  was  this  reign  !  As  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  feventy  -eight,  he  compofed  a  great 
number  of  works.  Amongft  the  reft,  he  made  a 
coUedion  of  all  the  famous  civilians  down  to  the 

Emperor  Julian.  ,    ,r    •  u 

Modest  I  Nus  {Herennius)  lived  alfo  in  the 
reicrn  of  Alexander,  who  raifed  him  to  the  con- 
fulSiip.  He,  as  well  as  the  four  preceding  lawyers, 
was  Papinian's  difciple,  whofe  care  formed  them  all 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  What  fervices 
does  a  fingle  man  fometimes  render  a  ftate  by  his 
learning  and  pupils !  tt  u 

T  R I B  o  N I  A  N  was  of  Pamphilia.  He  was  ho- 
noured with  the  firft  employments  at  Conftantino- 
ple  by  the  emperor  Juftinian.  It  was  under  that 
prince,  and  by  his  care,  that  the  civil  law  took  a 
new  form,  and  was  reduced  into  an  order,  that  ftiU 
fubfifts,  and  will  for  ever  do  him  honour. 

before  him,  there  were  many  Codes,  which  were 
either  compiled  from,  or  abridgments  of,  the  Ro- 
man laws.    Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  two  ci- 
vilians, made  a  coUeftion  of  laws,  which  from 
their  names  was  called  "The  Gregorian  and  Hermo- 
^enian  Code.   It  was  a  colkaion  of  the  Conftituti- 
ons  of  the  Emperors,  from  Adrian  down  to  Dio. 
clefian  and  Maximin  in  306.  This  work  was  of  no 
ufe,  for  want  of  authority  to  caufe  it  to  be  obfer- 
ved.  The  Emperor  Theodofius  the  Younger  was  the 
firft  whocompofed  2iCode  infixteen  books, confifting 
of  the  Conftitutions  of  the  Emperors  from  Conftanr 
tine  the  Great  down  to  him  j  and  he  abrogated  all 

laws 
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Jaws  not  comprifed  in  this  fyftem,  which  is  called 
Ihe  Theodofian  Code,  and  was  publiHied  in  428 

And  laftly  the  Emperor  Juftinian,  feeing  ihe 
authority  of  the  Roman  law  much  weakened  m  the 
Weft,  from  the  decline  of  the  empire,  refolved  to 
caufe  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  Jaw  to  be 
compiled  a-new.  He  charged  Tribonian  with  this 
commiffion,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  moft 
learned  civilians  then  in  being.  He  chofe  the  fi- 
nelt  of  the  Imperial  Conftitutions  from  Adrian 
down  to  his  own  time,  and  publiflied  this  new 
Lode  in  529. 

He  afterwards  undertook  a  new  work  by  order 
of  the  emperor:  this  was  to  extrad  the  fineft  de- 
cifions  from  the  two  thoufand  volumes  of  the  an- 
cient civilians,  and  to  reduce  them  into  one  body 
which  was  publiOied  in  533,  under  the  name  of 
Ihe  Digeft.  The  Emperor  gave  this  colledion  the 
force  of  law  by  the  letter  which  he  placed  in  front 
of  the  work,  and  which  ferves  it  for  a  preface  It 
IS  called  alfo  The  Pande5i.  The  Digeft  confifts  of 
fifty  books. 

^  The  fame  year  appeared  the  Inftitutes  of  Jufti- 
nian, a  book  which  contains  the  elements  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 

The  year  following,  that  is  to  fay  in  534,  the 
emperor  made  fome  alterations  in  his  firft  Code 
which  he  abolifhed,  and  fubftituted  a  new  one  in 

of  law ^^^^^  ''^  ^^^^  authority 
And  laftly,  after  this  revifal,  Juftinian  publifli- 
ed  an  hundred  and  fixty-five  conftitutioris,  and 
thirteen  edids,  which  are  called  AW^,  the  No^ 
vels,  either  becaufe  they  make  a  confiderable 
change  in  the  ancient  law  ;  or,  according  to  Cujas, 
becaufe  they  were  made  upon  new  cafes,  and  com- 
piled after  the  revifal  of  the  Code  by  the  order  of 
that  emperor.  Moft  of  the  Novels  were  wrote  m 
Oreek,  and  were  tranOated  into  Latin. 

The 
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The  body  of  the  civil  law  therefore  confifts  of 
four  parts,  the  Code,  the  Digeft,  the  Inftitutes, 
and  the  Novels.  By  the  Civil  Law,  the  Inftitutes 
underftand  the  laws  peculiar  to  each  city  or  peo- 
ple. But  at  prefent  it  is  properly  the  Roman  law, 
contained  in  the  Inftitutes,  the  Digeft,  and  the 
Code.    It  is  otherwife  called  ihe  Written  Law. 

From  all  that  I  have  now  faid  may  be  feen, 
what  fervices  a  prince  may  render  his  people,  who 
applies  himfelf  ferioufly  to  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, and  who  is  well  convinced  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  his  duties.  Juftinian  had  been 
very  fuccefsful  in  the  wars  he  had  undertaken,  and 
had  *  the  wifdom  to  afcribe  that  fuccefs  neither  to 
the  number  of  his  troops,  the  courage  of  his  fol- 
diers,  the  experience  of  his  generals,  nor  his  own 
talents  and  abilities ;  but  folely  to  the  protection 
with  which  God  had  vouchfafed  to  favour  his  arms. 
But,  had  he  contented  himfelf  with  this  military 
glory,  he  would  have  thought,  that  he  had  only 
half  difcharged  the  fundtions  of  fovereignty,  which 
was  principally  eftabliflied  for  rendering  juftice  to 
the  people  in  the  name  and  place  of  God  himfelf. 
Accordingly  he  declares  exprefsly  in  a  public  edidl, 
that  thef  Imperial  Majefty  ought  not  to  be  adorned 
with  arms  only,  but  armed  alfo  with  laws,  for  the 
good  government  of  the  people,  as  well  in  peace 
as  war. 

Accordingly,  after  having  reftored  peace  to  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  as  a  warrior,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  regulation  of  its  polity  as  a  le- 


*  I  til  noflros  animos  Dei 

fininipotenti§  erigimu§  adjuto- 

rium,  ut  neque  armis  confida- 
miis,  neque  noflris  militibus, 
neque  bellorum  ducibus,  vel 
nollro  ingenio  ;  fed  omnem 
fpem  ad  lolam  lefcramus  fum- 
m?2  provident iam  irinicatis. 
Epiji.  ad  Trebon. 


f  Imperatoriam  majeftatem 
non  folum  armis  decoratam,  fed 
etiam  legibus  oportec  effe  ar- 
matam,  iit  utrunique  teinpus, 
$c  bellorum  Sc  pacis,  rede 
poffit  gubernari.  Epift.  ad 
ciipidatn  Icgum  jwventutem. 

giflator, 
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giflator,  by  inftituting  an  liniveffal  body  of  Jav/^ 
to  ferve  as  the  rule  of  all  ffibtinals  :  a  w6rk  vt'hich 
had  been  much  the  objedt  of  the  wifhes  of  his  pre- 
decelTors,  as  himfelf  obferVes  in  more  than  one 
place,  but  which  feemed  attended  with  fb  many 
difBculties,  that  they  had  always  believed  it  im- 
pradicable.  He  fufmounted  them  all  with  a  con- 
ftancy,  that  nothing  was  capable  of  difcouraging. 

For  fucceeding  in  this  important  enterprize  he 
employed  all  the  moli  learned  civifiaris  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  empire,  *  prefidirig  himfelf 
in  the  work,  and  revifing  exadly  all  they  com- 
pofed.  Far  from  afcribing  the  honour  of  it  to 
himfelf,  as  is  ufual  enough,  he  does  them  all  juf- 
tice  ;  he  mentions  them  with  praifes,  he  extols 
their  erudition,  he  treats  them  almoft  as  his  col- 
legues,  and  recommends  it  as  a  duty,  to  thank  the 
Divine  Providence  for  having  fupplied  him  with 
fuch  aids,  and  for  having  honoured  his  reign  by 
the  compofition  of  a  work  fo  long  defired,  and  fo 
ufeful  and  neceffary  for  the  due  adminiftration  ot 
juftice.  An  Emperor,  of  lefs  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  and  lefs  liberality,  than  Juftinian,  would 
have  left  all  thofe  civilians  in  obfcurity  and  ina6ti- 
on.  How  many  excellent  talents  of  all  kinds  re- 
main buried,  for  want  of  patrons  to  produce  them  ! 
The  learned  are  not  wanting  to  princes,  but  prin- 
ces to  the  learned. 

The  great  qualities  and  adions  of  Juftinian 
would  have  recommended  him  for  ever  to  the 
veneration  of  mankind,  if  his  conducft  in  refped 
to  Ecclefiaftical  affairs  had  not  fullied  his  glory. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  article  upon  the  knowledge 
of  civil  law,  with  fome  extrads  from  laws,  that 

*  Noftra  qiioque  majeBas  certuminveniebatur- — -  emen- 
femper  inveftigando  &  perfcru-  dabat,  &  in  competcntem  for- 
tando  ea  quje  ab  his  compone-  mam  redigebat.  Epi/I.  adfenat. 
bantur,  quicquid  dubium  &  in-     ^  otnnes  populos. 

may 
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may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  fo- 
lidity  of  the  different  Inftitutions  of  which  I  have 
been  fpeaking. 

Digna  vox  efi  majeftate  regnantis,  legihus  alliga- 
turn  fe  Frincipem  -profiteri  :  adeo  de  au^oritate  jutis 
noftra  pendet  au5foritas.    Et,  re  vera,  majus  irriperio 
efi  fummittere  legihus  principatum    ^  oraculo  ptce- 
fentis  Edi^i,  quod  nobis  licere  non  patimur,  aliis  in- 
diccimus.    "  It  is  worthy  of  the  majefty  of  a 
*'  prince  to  declare  himfelf  bound  and  hmited 
*'  by  the  laws :  fo  much  does  our  authority  de- 
"  pend  on  Right  and  Juftice.    And  indeed  to  fub- 
mit  the  fovereign  power  to  the  lav/s,  is  greater 
"  than  to  exercife  it    wherefore  we  are  well  fatif- 
"  fied  to  make  known  to  others,  by  the  prefent 
edidt,  what  we  do  not  think  lawful  for  us  to  do.'* 
It  is  an  Emperor,  mafter  of  almoft  the  univerfe, 
who  fpeaks  thus,  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  hurting 
his  authority,  by  declaring  the  juft  bounds  by 
which  it  is  limited. 

Refcripta  contra  jus  elicita,  ah  omnibus  Judicibus 
refutari  prcecipimus  nifi  forte  fit  aliquid,  quod  non 
Icedat  alium,  ^  profit  petenti,  vel  crimen  fupplican- 
tihus  indulge  at.  "  We  ordain,  that  no  judge  fhall 
"  have  any  regard  to  refcripts  obtained  from  us 
*'  contrary  to  juftice,  unlefs  they  tend  to  granting 
"  fome  grace  to  petitioners  not  to  the  hurt  of  others, 
"  or  to  remitting  fome  punifhment  to  fappliants." 
It  is  very  uncommon  for  princes  either  to  own  that 
they  have  deceived  themfelves,  or  been  deceived  by 
others,  and  to  retrad  in  confequence  what  they 
have  once  decreed.  Nothing  however  does  them 
more  honour  than  fuch  an  acknowledgment,  as  we 
fee  in  the  example  of  Artaxerxes,  who  publickly 
revoked  the  unjuft  Decree  he  had  been  mifled  into 
pafTing  againft  the  Jews. 

Scire  leges,  non  hoc  efi  verba  earum  tenere,  fed 
vim  ac  potefiatem.    "  To  know  the  laws,  is  not 

"  only 
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*^  only  to  underftand  the  words  of  which  they  are 
"  compofed,  but  their  force  and  efficacy." 

Non  duhium  eft  in  legem  committere  eum^  qui  ver- 
ba legis  amplexus,  contra  legis  nititur  voluntatem  ; 
nec  pxnas  infertas  legihus  evitahit,  qui  fe  contra  juris 
fententiam  fceva  prcerogativa  verhorum  fraudulenter 
excufat.  "  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  he 
"  ads  contrary  to  the  law,  who  confining  himfelf 
"  to  the  letter,  ads  contrary  to  the  fpirit  and  in- 
"  tent  of  it  ;  and  whoever,  to  excufe  himfelf,  en- 
"  deavours  fraudulently  to  elude  the  true  fenfe  of  a 
"  law  by  a  rigorous  attachment  to  the  words  of 
*'  it,  fhall  not  efcape  its  penalties  by  fuch  preva- 
*'  ri cation." 

Nulla  juris  ratio,  aut  aquitatis  henignitas  patitur, 
ut,  qu(B  faluhriter  pro  utilitate  hominum  introducuntur, 
ea  nos  duriore  interpretatione  contra  ipforum  commo- 
dum  producamus  ad  feveritatem.  It  is  contrary 
"  to  all  juftice  and  equity,  that  thofe  things  which 
"  have  been  wifely  inftituted  for  the  good  of  man- 

kind,  fhould  be  wrefted  to  their  prejudice  by 
"  a  miftaken  feverity  and  a  too  rigid  interpreta- 
"  tion." 

Ohfervandmn  eft  jus  reddenti,  ut  in  adeundo  quidem 
facilem  fe  praheat,  Jed  contemni  non  patiatur.  Unde 
tnandaiis  adjicitur,  ne  in  ulteriorem  familiarilatem 
provinciales  admittant  :  nam  ex  converftitione  cequali 
contemtio  dignitatis  nafcitur.  Sed  ^  in  cognoftendo, 
neque  excandefcere  adverfiis  eos  quos  males  putat,  ne- 
que  precibus  calamitoft)rum  illachrymari  oportet.  Id 
enim  non  eft  conftantis  6?  re£ii  Judicis,  cujus  animi 
mo  turn  vuitus  detegit  ;  £s?  Jummatim  it  a  jus  reddi  de- 
bet, ut  auSloritatem  dignitatis  ingenio  fuo  augeat." 
*'  The  perfon  who  adminifters  juftice,  ought  indeed 

to  be  eafy  of  accefs,  but  fhould  not  fuffer  him- 
*'  felf  to  be  defpifed  by  making  himfelf  too  cheap. 
*'  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  inftrudions  given  to  pro- 
"  vincial  governors  and  magiftrates,  it  is  recom- 
2  «<  mended 
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'f,  mended  to  them,  not  to  admit  the  people  of 
"  their  provinces  into  too  great  a  degree  of  fami- 
*'  liarity,  becaufe  converfing  as  equals  induces 
"  contempt  of  dignity.  In  rendering  juftice,  he 
"  ought  alfo  neither  to  exprefs  great  indignation 
"  againft  fuch  as  he  believes  criminal,  nor  fuffer 
"  himfelf  to  be  foftened  too  much  by  the  prayers 
"  of  the  unfortunate.  For  it  does  not  become  the 
"  v.PPnftancy  and  gravity  of  an  upright  judge,  to 
"  difcover  the  fentiments.  of  his  heart  in  his  coun- 
f'  tenance  :  in  a  word,  he  ought  to  difpenfe  juftice 
*'  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  exalt  the  authority  of 
".his  office  by  thewifdom  and  moderation  of  his 
"  condua." 

fub  conditione  jurisjurandi  relinquuntur,  ^xUIpianus. 
PrcBtore  reprobantur.  Providit  enim  is  qui  fub  jurhju- 
randi  conditione  quid  accepit^  aut  omittendo  conditionem 
fer.^ere.t  hereditatem  legatumve^  aut  cogeretur  tiir- 
pi£^-\  accipwido  conditionem^  pur  are.    Voluit  ergo 
eum-)'.  cui  fub  jurisjurandi  conditione  quid  reli^um  efi^ 
it  a  caper  e.,  ut  captint  hi,  quibus  nulla  talis  jurisju- 
randi  conditio  infertktr  :  Cff  refie.    Cum  enim  facile s 
ftnt  nonnulli  hominuni  ad  jurandum  conte?nptu  religio- 
nism alii  perqtiam  timidi  jnetu  divini  Numinis  ufque  ad 
fjiiperfiitionem  :  ne  vel  hi,  vel  illi,  aut  confequerentur, 
aut  perderent  quod  reliulum  eft,  Prartor  confultiffimh 
ntervenit.    The  tendency  of  this  law  is  admira- 
ble.   It  difpences  with  a  perfon's  taking  an  oath, 
to  whom  an  eftate  or  legacy  has  been  left  upon 
condition  of  taking  fuch  oath ;  and  ordains,  that 
he  lhall  enjoy  fuch  eftate  or  legacy,  as  if  fuch  con- 
dition had  not  been  inferted,.  lefl  it  fhould  occa- 
fion  him  cither  to  fwear  contrary  to  his  confcience, 
or  to  renounce 'his  right  through  an  over-fcrupu- 
Iqus,.  or  fuperftitious  delicacy  of  confcience.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  fpiritof  this  law  fhould 
occafion  the  abundance  of  ufelefs  oaths  to  be  abo- 
lifhed,  which  bad  cuftom  has  introduced  into  all 
the  trading  focieties  and  companies  of  France. 
V  o  L.  XII.  H  h  Advocaii, 
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Jdvocati,  qui  dirimunt  amhigtm  fata  caufarum, 
fucEque  defenftonis  viribus  in  rebus fczpe puhlicis  ac  pri- 
'vahs  lapja  eriguni,  fatigala  reparant^  non  mitm  pro- 
'vident  humano  generic  quam  ft  prcBliis  at  que  vidln'erl- 
hus  patriam  parentefque  falvarent.  Nec  enim  fobs 
nojlro  imperio  militare  credimus  illoSy  qui  gladiis^  cly- 
peisy  (ff  thoracihus  nituntur,  fed  et'iam  achocatos. 
Militant  7iamque  patroni  caufartim^  quigloriofte  'utcis 
confifi  munimine^  labor antium  fpenty  vitam^  at  pdfte- 
ros  defendunt,  "  Advocates,  who  terminate  caufes, 
*'  of  which  the  events  are  always  uncertain,  and 
"  who  by  the  force  of  their  eloquence,  whttherin 
*'  refped  to  the  public,  which  often  happens,  or 
"  private  perfons,  reinftate  ruinous  affairs,  rentier 
"  no  lefs  fervice  to  mankind,  than  if  they  de- 
"  fended  their  country  and  parents  in  battle  at  the 
"  expence  of  their  blood  and  wounds.  For  wt 
**  rank  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  fight  fbf  otir 
"  empire,  not  only  fuch  as  ad  for  it  with  fw^rd, 
"  harnefs,  and  fhield,  but  thofe  alfo  who  lend  out* 
"  fubjeds  the  noble  aid  of  eloquence,  in  defence 
"  of  their  lives,  interefts,  and  jDofterity." 

It  is  with  reafon  that  the  prince  beftov/s  fuch 
fine  praifes  on  a  profefiion,  which  makes  fofalutary 
an  ufe  of  the  talents  of  the  mind,  and  that  he 
equals  it  with  whatever  is  greateft  in  the  ftate.  But 
at  the  fame  time  he  recommends  to  advocates  the 
exercife  of  fo  illuftrious  a  profeffion  with  a  noble 
difmtereftednefs,  and  not  to  difgrace  it  by  a  bafe 
devotion  to  fordid  intereft.  Ut  non  ad  turpe  com- 
pendium fiipemque  deformem  h(BC  arripiatur  occafiOy 
fed  laudis  per  earn  augmenta  quarantur.  Nam  fi  tu- 
cro  pecuniaque  capiantur^  veluti  abje5li  atque  degene  - 
res  inter  viliffmos  numerabuntur.  He  alfo  exhorts 
them  not  to  abandon  themfelves  to  the  inhuman 
itch  and  pleafure  of  bitter  raillery  and  grofs  invec- 
tive, which  only  leflen  the  weight  of  the  advo- 
cate's difcourfe  in  the  efteem  of  his  hearers  ;  but 
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to  confine  themfelves  ftri6lly  to  what  the  nccefilry 
and  iruccefs  of  caufes  requires.  Ante  omnia  autem 
univerfi  advocati  it  a  frcbedfit  patrocijiia  jurgantibus^ 
ut  nom  tilt r a  quam  I'tium  fofcit  utilitas.,  in  licentimn 
conviitiandi  ^  maledicendi  iemeritate  prorumpant. 
A^^amt  quod  caufa  defiderat^  temperent  ab  injv.ria. 
Nam  fi  quis  adeo  procax  fuerit,  ui  non  rations  fed 
probris  putet  ejfe  certandum^  opinionis  jiicb  imminutio- 
nem  patietur. 


7ke  End  of  V  o  l.  XIL 
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